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Lord  Curzon,  in  his  recent  budget 
speech,  drew  attention  to  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Asia  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  inev¬ 
itable  effect  of  this  change  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Let  us  go 
back  a  little  farther,  and  compare  the 
India  of  1857  with  that  of  to-day— a 
comparison  admirably  dravra  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  of  the  “Times”  in 
his  recent  letters  on  the  Middle-Eastern 
Question.  In  1857  India  was  Isolated 
by  land  and  sea;  Russia’s  march  to¬ 
wards  the  south  and  east  had  hardly 
begun;  her  utmost  borders  were  sepa¬ 
rated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  north¬ 
eastern  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and 
by  a  vast  territory,  the  Amur  region, 
from  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Her  dominion 
in  Asia  was  limited  to  the  isolated 
waste  of  Siberia.  France  had  not  yet 
begun  to  establish  her  Indo-Chinese 
Empire.  Germany  was  still  a  loose 
confederation,  hardly  dreaming  of  In- 
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terest  in  Asia  or  of  world-power.  To¬ 
day  Russia  has  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia  in  her  grasp  and  northern  Persia 
w'ithln  striking  distance,  while  the  Per¬ 
sian  capital  and  court  are  submissive 
to  her  will;  her  territories  march  with 
Afghanistan  for  hundreds  of  miles; 
and  she  is  absorbing  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia,  as  she  has  already  absorbed 
Manchuria.  France  has  founded  an 
extensive  empire  in  Indo-China,  which 
already  touches  British  territory  in 
Upper  Burma,  while  she  is  pushing  her 
way  steadily  into  China  and  threaten¬ 
ing  Slam.  Germany,  already  firmly 
settled  in  northern  China,  is  not  as  yet 
established  in  the  middle  East,  but  she 
means  to  gain  a  footing  in  Mesopotamia 
and  make  her  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Turkey  and  Persia,  it  must  be  noted, 
have  acquired  authority  which  they  did 
not  formerly  possess,  affording  many 
openings  for  Intrigues.  Not  the  least 
of  the  changes  is  the  fact  that  to-day 
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we  are  met  by  rivals  in  commerce  as 
well  as  in  politics,  and  not  only  by  the 
open  competition  of  individual  traders, 
but  by  that  of  powerful  states,  wield¬ 
ing  all  the  resources  at  their  command. 

We  see,  therefore— to  quote  Lord  Cur- 
zon— that, 

as  all  the  foreigners  [the  European 
Powers]  arrive  upon  the  scene  and 
push  forward  into  the  vacant  spots, 
we  are  slowly  having  a  European  sit¬ 
uation  re-created  in  Asia  with  the 
same  figures  on  the  stage.  The  great 
European  Powers  are  also  becoming 
the  great  Asiatic  Powers;  already  we 
have  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  and  Turkey;  and  then,  in 
place  of  all  the  smaller  European  king¬ 
doms  and  principalities,  we  have  the 
empires  and  states  of  the  East,  Japan, 
China,  Tibet,  Siam,  Afghanistan,  Per¬ 
sia,  only  a  few  of  them  strong  and  ro¬ 
bust,  the  majority  containing  the  seeds 
of  inevitable  decay. 

In  this  transformation  of  Asia  and 
general  reconstruction  of  interests  in 
that  continent  there  has  inevitably  oc¬ 
curred  a  breaking-up  of  the  old  divi¬ 
sions  into  which  our  Asiatic  policy  was 
wont  to  fall.  We  can  no  longer  speak 
with  accuracy  of  the  Far-Eastern  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  thing  by  itself;  for  the  Far 
East,  now  the  cockpit  of  the  nations, 
infiuences  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
policy.  The  “Far  East.”  the  “Middle 
East,”  and  the  “Indian  frontier”  prob¬ 
lems  have  become  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven,  and  are  complicated  by  Euro¬ 
pean  policies.  The  Russo-French  entente 
is  as  significant  in  relation  to  Asiatic 
affairs  as  it  is  in  Europe;  and  the 
break-up  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  eastern  continent.  Altogether  it 
must  be  recognized  that  Asia  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  an  annexe  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  that  the  time  is  past  when 
any  one  of  the  great  Powers  could  re¬ 
gard  with  indifference  the  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  that  part  of  the  hemisphere. 
Lord  Curzon  makes  no  mention  of  the 


United  States,  but  that  Power,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  commerce  and  its  Pacific 
conquests,  is  already  involved  in  Asi¬ 
atic  affairs;  and  with  the  cutting  of  a 
Trans-isthmian  canal  she  will  expand 
still  further  her  designs— to  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  recently  given  expression 
—for  dominance  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  whatever  light  we  regard  the 
transformation  of  Asia,  there  is  one 
stupendous  feature  which  arrests  our 
attention.  The  growth  of  Russia,  al¬ 
though  we  are  already  so  accustomed 
to  it  as  to  be  almost  indifferent,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  devel¬ 
opments  in  modern  history;  there  is  at 
present  practically  no  part  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  continent  where  the  “Russian 
question”  is  not  a  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

To  take  first  the  situation  which 
more  directly  concerns  this  country— 
that  of  India.  As  already  pointed  out, 
India’s  isolation  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
indeed,  in  an  age  of  expansion,  im¬ 
proved  communications,  and  the  defeat 
of  physical  dlfliculties,  isolation  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  is  almost  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  ceases  to  be  a  safeguard 
as  soon  as  Interests  arise  to  which  it 
is  a  barrier.  India  has  herself  ex¬ 
panded,  especially  in  Burma;  but  it  is 
of  course  the  advance  of  Russia  which 
has  in  the  last  forty  years  done  away 
with  India’s  isolation.  This  advance 
has  involved  the  absorption  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buffer-states;  and  incidentally 
we  see  the  destruction  of  another  po¬ 
litical  shibboleth  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Buffer-states  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  must  eventually  disappear 
entirely  before  the  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  of  great  Powers.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  regard  a  buffer-state,  where- 
ever  placed,  as  a  permanent  factor  in 
any  political  situation. 

As  regards  the  character  of  Russia’s 
dominion  in  Central  Asia,  various  opin¬ 
ions  are  expressed  by  the  few  British 
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travellers  who  have  visited  parts  of 
that  region— for  only  certain  selected 
sections  are  open  to  Inspection,  and 
those  only  to  favored  individuals.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Khanates  are  better  ofiE  united  under 
one  despotic  rule  than  torn  between 
half  a  dpzen.  Mr.  Norman,  who  sees 
everything  Russian  through  spectacles 
which,  if  not  rose-colored,  are  certain¬ 
ly  tinged  with  pink,  can  say  nothing 
more  enthusiastic  about  the  inhabitants 
than  that  they  enjoy  “comparative  hap¬ 
piness  and  well-being.”  Nevertheiess, 
he  says:— 

I  may  as  well  set  down  the  reflection 
now,  that  Russia  has  carried  out  a 
great  task  here,  and,  on  the  whole, 
most  worthily.  Not  only  must  the 
greatness  of  her  conquest  evoke  our 
admiration,  but  the  qualities  of  civili¬ 
zation  she  has  afterwards  imposed  .  ,  . 
should  also  win  our  sincere  respect. 

.  .  .  Russia  is  doing  more  to  educate 
her  people,  both  Russian  and  native, 
in  Central  Asia  than  she  is  doing  in 
Europe  (p.  286). 

Whatever  her  methods  of  conquest 
and  of  government  after  conquest, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
stability  of  Russia’s  present  dominion 
in  Central  Asia.  Orientals,  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  in¬ 
ternecine  strife,  generally  lose  their 
fighting  spirit  and  power  of  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  Russia,  having  subdued  them 
once  with  a  thoroughness  amounting  to 
ferocity,  does  not  irritate  them  by  in¬ 
terference  with  customs  or  religion, 
and  has  therefore  little  to  fear  from 
the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  her  Central 
Aslan  subjects.  Although  every  step 
in  the  Central  Asian  advance  was 
viewed  with  some  alarm  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  bringing  Russia  nearer  and 
nearer  the  Indian  frontier,  it  was  not 
generally  supposed  that  her  ambitions 
would  lead  her  further  than  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  those  petty  states  whose  In¬ 
ternal  relations  afforded  an  excuse  for 


the  advance  if  they  did  not  actually 
invite  it. 

The  extension  of  the  Russian  Empire 
to  the  Pacific,  and  her  successful  ma¬ 
noeuvres  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese 
capital  have,  however,  created  another 
situation.  Her  frontiers  are  now  co- 
terminious  for  an  enormous  distance 
with  those  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  and 
as  China  decays  from  the  centre,  the 
great  unwieldly  outlying  parts  of  her 
empire  must  inevitably  become  more 
and  more  permeated  by  Russian  influ¬ 
ence.  Having  failed  to  obtain  from 
China  special  privileges  in  Mongolia 
and  Chinese  Turkestan,  Russia  is,  in 
characteristic  fashion,  gaining  her  ends 
by  underground  methods.  Chinese 
Turkestan  lies  entirely  at  her  mercy; 
and  in  Mongolia  Chinese  authority  is 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  that  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  is  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
control  which  some  day  will  be  as  com¬ 
plete  there  as  it  already  is  in  Man¬ 
churia.  There  remains  Tibet,  lying  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  frontiers  of  north-eastern 
India. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  Rus¬ 
sian  Influence  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  forbidden  land,  in  proportion  as 
Chinese  influence  declines.  Relations 
between  Lhasa  and  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  opened  by  means  of  the  Buddhist 
tribes  on  the  frontier,  more  or  less  un¬ 
der  Russian  influence.  From  Urga, 
which  is  practically  Russian,  the  same 
Influence  is  being  strengthened  through¬ 
out  Tibet  by  means  of  the  chief  Lama. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  mis¬ 
sions  of  Russian  Buddhists  have 
reached  Lhasa;  and  these  visits  were 
returned  by  two  missions  from  Tibet, 
which  were  received  by  the  Tsar  in  per¬ 
son.  Russian  scientlflc  missions  with 
Cossack  escorts  are  accorded  facilities 
not  permitted  to  other  nations  in  out¬ 
lying  parts  of  Tibet— Sven  Hedin, 
travelling  under  Russian  protection,  is 
an  example;  and  there  are  many  other 
signs  that  the  exclusive  policy  of  Tibet 
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Is  gradually  yielding  to  the  gentle  per¬ 
suasions  of  Russia. 

The  more  pressing  nature  of  the 
north-western  frontier  question  has 
somewhat  blinded  us  in  past  years  to 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the 
problem  to  the  north-east.  The  great 
natural  rampart  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  rigid  isolation  of  Tibet,  seemed 
sufficient  protection;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  Russia  in  Turkestan  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Russian  star  in 
China  must  seriously  affect  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  China’s  vassal  Tibet. 
Although  there  may  never  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  tbe  actual  invasion  of  India 
from  the  north-east,  the  influence  of 
another  Power,  making  Itself  felt  in  a 
host  of  minor  ways,  involves  many 
complications  in  connection  with  the 
frontier  states.  It  is  little  understood 
in  this  country,  that  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  India  is  practically  fringed 
by  native  states— Kashmir,  Nepal,  Sik¬ 
kim,  and  Bhutan— subject  to  their  own 
chiefs  under  varying  conditions,  al¬ 
though  included  in  the  sphere  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India.  Nepal,  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
cruiting  grounds  for  our  native  forces — 
no  less  than  sixteen  battalions  of  Gurk¬ 
has  are  found  in  the  Indian  army— is 
one  of  these;  and  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  this  state  and  Tibet  is  regular 
and  frequent.  The  Nepalese  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  permanent  resident  at 
Lhasa;  and  numerous  Nepalese  mer¬ 
chants  and  pilgrims  visit  that  capital, 
where  they  have  a  special  quarter  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  Sikkim  and  Bhutan, 
again,  are  both  Buddhist.  The  valley 
of  Chumbi  offers  the  easiest  access  to 
India  from  Tibet.  Gurkha  armies  have 
invaded  Tibet;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  army  crossed  the  Himalayas 
and  advanced  to  the  capital  of  Nepal, 
extorting  a  treaty  of  submission.  So 
late.  Indeed,  as  1887  a  body  of  Tibetans 
entered  Sikkim. 

There  is  also  an  eastern  frontier  ques¬ 


tion,  with  elements  of  unrest  which  are 
at  present  little  recognized.  France  in 
Indo-China  actually  touches  our  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  upper  Mekong;  she  has  also 
pretentions  as  regards  Siam,  which  are 
of  great  signiflcance;  and  she  is,  more¬ 
over,  working  steadily  up  through 
south-western  China  towards  the  pla¬ 
teau  which  practically  overlooks 
Burma.  France  by  herself  may  not 
present  any  serious  menace,  but  as 
the  ally,  and  possibly  even  the  tool 
of  Russia,  she  asumes  a  very  different 
character.  Despite  the  treaties  by 
which  the  integrity  of  Siam  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  safeguarded,  her  situation 
is  such,  with  France  on  the  one  side 
and  England  on  the  other,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Malay  states 
to  the  south,  that  she  cannot,  without 
complete  internal  reform  and  reorgani¬ 
zation,  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  accom¬ 
plished  by  Japan,  possibly  hope  to  re¬ 
tain  her  independence.  Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding  the  bright  promise  of 
some  years  past,  there  seems  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  national  reform 
on  Western  lines  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Siamese.  The  greatest  care  is 
needful  to  prevent  a  complication  In 
Eastern  affairs  which  would  endanger 
the  recently  renewed  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
Europe. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
in  the  Asiatic  situation  is  the  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways.  The  construction 
of  railways  in  Asia  began  in  India 
in  1853  with  three  miles  at  Bombay; 
the  mileage  of  India  is  now  27,000 
miles.  The  extension  of  the  Russian 
system  into  Asia  began  so  late  as  1882 
with  the  Trans-Caspian  railway;  and 
Russia  has  been  adding  to  her  mileage, 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  leaps 
and  bounds  every  year  since.  She  now 
possesses  a  railway  system  of  50,000 
miles.  The  accompanying  map  shows, 
in  the  flrst  place,  the  Trans-Siberian 
crossing  Asia  in  an  almost  straight  line 
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from  west  to  east,  giving  a  through 
connection  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  dropping  down  through 
the  Chinese  Empire  to  the  Yellow 
Sea. 

From  the  Trans-Siberian,  a  line  will 
shortly  run  directly  south  to  Kalgan, 
west  of  Peking,  whence  a  Franco-Bel- 
gian  railway  is  being  continued  south 
to  the  mid-Yangtze  at  Hankau.  From 
Hankau  to  Canton  another  line,  nomi¬ 
nally  American  but  in  reality  Belgian, 
is  under  construction,  so  that  China  will 
shortly  be  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  a  trunk  railway.  France  is 
pushing  a  line  through  the  south-west 
provinces  to  the  navigation  limit  of  the 
Yangtze;  when  this  is  complete  she 
will  (irrespective  of  the  American  line) 
have,  by  means  of  the  Yangtze,  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Peklng-Hankau  line,  and 
so  practically  with  Russia  in  the  north 
—a  most  important  factor  in  the  Dual 
Alliance.  In  Shantung  Germany  has 
already  constructed  several  hundred 
miles  of  railway;  and,  despite  her  very 
partial  success  in  colonization  there, 
she  means  to  provide  her  sphere  of  In- 
fiuence  with  a  complete  system  of  com¬ 
munications. 

Farther  to  the  southeast  we  find  a 
projected  line  from  Singapore,  through 
the  Malay  peninsular.  Intended  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Burmese  railways,  and 
thus  eventually  with  the  Indian  sys¬ 
tem.  At  present  this  line  is  only  in  a 
fragmentary  stage,  but,  owing  to  the 
great  development  of  British  Malaya, 
it  will  certainly  in  time  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  despite  physical  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  Viceroy  of  India  recently 
decided  against  the  practicability  of  a 
line  to  link  Burma  with  China,  although 
France  is  pushing  her  way  from  Tong- 
king  through  Yunnan  to  the  upper 
Yangtze.  The  only  line  at  present 
completed  in  Slam  is  one  from  Bang¬ 
kok  to  Korat,  which  is  of  doubtful 
value  to  the  Siamese  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  as  Korat  is  in  the  terri¬ 


tory  over  which  France  desires  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  authority. 

Leaving  the  Indian  system  out  of  the 
question,  we  turn  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  Trans-Caspian  line,  starting  from 
Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian,  skirts 
north-eastern  Persia  and  runs  by  Merv, 
Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Khokand,  and 
Margilan  to  Andijan  in  Fergana,  with 
a  branch  north  to  Tashkend.  This  rail¬ 
way  (2320  miles  in  length),  which  was 
built  chlefiy  by  military  railway  bat¬ 
talions,  will  be  connected  by  a  line 
(1200  miles  in  length)  running  north¬ 
west  from  Tashkend  to  Orenburg,  on 
the  borders  of  European  Russia,  and 
thus  connecting  the  Trans-Caspian  rail¬ 
way  with  the  Trans-Siberian  as  well  as 
the  European  system.  It  is  being 
pressed  forward,  and  will  be  completed 
in  1905. 

All  these  lines,  and  others  which  will 
in  time  be  constructed  to  link  together 
the  scattered  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
are  of  great  strategic  Importance  in 
connection  with  those  running  south 
from  the  Trans-Caspian.  The  Merv- 
Kushk  railway  brings  Russia  to  within 
80  miles  of  Herat,  and  about  450  miles 
of  the  terminus  of  the  Indian  railway 
system.  The  Meshed  extension  brings 
her  into  Khorassan,  the  north- eastern 
province  of  Persia,  and  one  of  her 
richest,  especially  in  grain.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  further  extension  southward, 
desired  by  Russia,  is  discussed  else¬ 
where;  here  we  need  only  point  out— 
what  is  best  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  sketch-map— the  position  which 
India  would  occupy  were  such  a  line 
constructed,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  a 
French  line  which  cuts  her  off  from 
China,  and  on  the  west  by  a  Russian 
line,  connected  with  the  main  system 
on  the  north,  severing  us  from  Persia 
and  terminating,  doubtless.  In  a  second 
Port  Arthur  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
When,  in  conjunction  with  these  rail¬ 
ways  on  the  east  and  west,  we  reflect 
on  the  position  of  Tibet  and  the  gradual 
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tightening  of  the  Russian  net  round  the 
whole  Chinese  Empire,  we  feel  that 
the  arms  of  the  bear  are  indeed  closing 
round  our  Indian  Empire,  though  as 
yet  it  is  still  within  our  power  to  break 
through  them. 

No  factor  in  Asiatic  transformation 
will  bring  the  European  Powers  to 
closer  grips  with  each  other  than  Ger¬ 
many’s  project  of  a  Mesopotamian  line, 
which  includes  also  a  cherished  scheme 
for  the  revival  of  that  once  fertile  re¬ 
gion  and  its  development  under  German 
auspices.  The  original  project  for  an 
Euphrates  Valley  railway  was  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  seventy  years  ago  a  route 
was  surveyed  by  Colonel  Chesney,  who 
obtained  a  firman  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  authorizing  the  line;  but  the 
project  was  abandoned  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  owing  to  the  objections  raised 
by  other  Powers.  A  good  deal  later, 
in  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield  Is  said  to 
have  contemplated  a  line  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alexandretta  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  was  in¬ 
tended  to  afford  protection  to  its  west¬ 
ern  terminus.  Germany  now  has  a 
line  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  Konia,  known  as  the 
Anatolian  railway.  From  Konia  the 
projected  line  will  run  across  the 
Taurus  range  and  the  Euphrates  val¬ 
ley  to  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  and  thence 
by  Bagdad  to  a  point  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  be  decided  later. 

The  political  and  economic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  German  railway  across  Asi¬ 
atic  Turkey— the  shortest  route  from 
Europe  to  the  East— is  well  shown  by 
M.  Chfiradame  in  the  admirable  vol¬ 
ume  mentioned  at  the  bead  of  this 
article. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  commerce,  le  fait 
sera  loin  sans  doute  d’avolr  I’impor- 
tance  qu’on  se  plait  souvent  ft  lui  attri- 
buer,  mats  au  point  de  vue  de  I’influence 
morale,  politique  et  mllitalre?  Qu’on 
songe  un  peu  ft  la  signification  de  ceci: 
la  route  la  plus  courte  vers  les  indes 


tomb6e  dans  les  mains  de  la  premiere 
puissance  militaire  du  vieux  monde. 

And  he  quotes  a  sentence  from  the 
German  “Army  and  Navy  Review’’:— 

Not  only  the  economic  role  of  Britain 
will  be  changed,  but  her  military  im¬ 
portance  in  Asia  will  undergo  a  com¬ 
plete  transformation  and  an  unfavor¬ 
able  development. 

Both  the  French  and  German  writers, 
in  their  prognostications  as  to  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Mesopotamian  railway 
on  British  interests,  overlook  one  side 
of  the  question.  It  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
line  can  ever  be  built  without  our  con¬ 
sent.  The  nation  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  fact  that  the  government, 
which  recently  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  giving  that  consent,  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  abstain  from  conceding  the  re¬ 
quisite  guarantees.  In  his  careful 
study  of  the  Persian  problem  Mr. 
Whigham  says:— 

We  ought  to  have  recognized  long 
ago  that  it  was  essential  to  our  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Gulf  that  any  Mesopota¬ 
mian  railway,  as  far  as  the  Bagdad-Bus- 
rah  portion  of  it  is  concerned,  should 
not  be  built  by  any  European  Power 
except  ourselves;  and  we  ought  to 
have  set  about  building  it  long  ago. 
Unfortunately,  we  never  do  possess  a 
clearly  defined  policy  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  so  we  content  ourselves  in 
this  case  with  decrying  the  whole  rail¬ 
way  scheme  as  impracticable.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us  there  are  still  great  ob¬ 
stacles  In  the  way  of  its  realization 
which  cannot  easily  be  overcome  with¬ 
out  our  assistance.  And,  that  being 
so,  we  may  still  be  able  to  bargain  for 
the  control  of  the  Bagdad-Busrah  sec¬ 
tion.  But,  in  any  case,  we  must  make 
It  clear  now,  and  not  later,  that  there 
Is  a  doctrine  for  the  Gulf  which  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  status  quo,  but 
a  doctrine  whereby  we  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  all  political  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Gulf  while  leaving 
the  trade  open  to  all  nations. 
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If  an  all-German  line  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  be  inimical  to  our  interests 
it  would  be  a  death-blow  to  many  cher¬ 
ished  Russian  designs;  and  we  may 
count  on  the  opposition  of  that  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  German  scheme  will  act  as  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  Russia  and  induce  her  to  press 
forward  that  absorption  of  Persia 
which  she  is  accomplishing  by  her 
usual  methods.  She  has  already  begun 
a  line  to  Meshed  in  Khorassan.  Her 
agents  in  the  Persian  capital  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  paramount  influence,  backed 
by  the  “Banque  de  Prets  de  Perse,” 
which  is  playing  in  the  Middle  East 
the  role  so  successfully  filled  by  the 
Russo-Chlnese  bank  in  Manchuria  and 
China.  Moscow  merchants,  aided  by 
Imperial  subsidies,  have  built  a  good 
road  from  Resht  to  Teheran;  and  rail¬ 
way  engineers  have  explored  the  coun¬ 
try,  frequently  disguised  as  Armenian 
merchants  or  German  entomologists. 
The  Russian  government  spends  more 
money  on  export  premiums  to  Persia 
than  on  those  to  any  other  country,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Russo-Perslan  trade 
Is  comparatively  unimportant.  Rus¬ 
sian  consuls-general  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Bagdad  and  Busbire,  consuls 
at  Bussorah  and  Kharput,  and  a  vice- 
consul  at  Bajazld,  although  the  total 
Russian  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  6001. 
Although,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sav¬ 
age  Landor  in  his  Interesting  account 
of  an  overland  journey  from  Flushing 
to  Calcutta,  there  are  no  Russians  in 
the  Customs  service  in  Persia,  Bel¬ 
gians  are  employed;  and  he  remarks 
that  the  Belgian  at  Selstan  was  most 
helpful  to  all  nationalities.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
missed  not  only  by  Mr.  Landor,  but  by 
many  other  people.  To  quote  Mr. 
Whlgham: — 

Any  one  who  has  had  any  erperience 
at  all  of  foreign  enterprise  in  the  Far 
East  knows  that  Belgium  is  financial¬ 


ly,  if  not  politically,  an  informal  par¬ 
ticipator  In  the  Franco-Russian  al¬ 
liance;  and  the  appointment  of  Bel¬ 
gian  oflicials  at  the  Gulf  ports  is  hardly 
less  detrimental  to  our  interests  than 
the  appointment  of  Russians  would 
have  been. 

As  a  final  Instance  of  Russian  influ¬ 
ence,  the  Shah  has  at  Teheran  a  body 
of  Cossacks,  numbering  some  2000, 
commandted  by  Russian  officers,  who 
are  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  his 
troops,  no  doubt  partly  because  they 
alone  in  Persia  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
being  paid  regularly. 

That  Russia  intends  to  act  in  Persia 
as  she  has  acted  in  Manchuria  cannot 
be  doubted;  but  the  reader  of  Major 
Sykes’s  voluminous  account  of  many 
journeys  and  sojourns  in  the  land  of 
Iran  will  perceive  that,  by  reason  of 
long  intercourse  and  also  owing  to  the 
calibre  of  the  men  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  Great  Britain  in  various  parts 
of  that  country,  our  position  in  Persia 
is  not  so  weak  as  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  be.  Although  our  influence  may  be 
undermined  at  Teheran  and  in  the 
north  we  have  still.  In  the  outlying 
provinces,  a  strong  hold  over  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  an  influence  In  local  affairs. 
This  we  owe  greatly  to  the  efforts  of 
men  like  Major  Sykes,  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  a  study  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  while  upholding 
the  British  rights  with  unflinching 
courage  and  dignity.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Landor  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  Selstan,  at  all  events. 
British  prestige  is  at  its  zenith;  and  the 
selection  of  oflScers  from  the  Military- 
Political  Service  in  India  for  the  con¬ 
sular  work  in  eastern  and  southern 
Persia  has  been  a  very  successful  step. 

Nevertheless.  It  would  be  futile  to 
Ignore  Russia’s  ascendency  In  the  north 
and  at  the  capital.  Persia,  as  ^Iajo^ 
Sykes  says,  lies  in  the  highway  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  has  a  frontier  coterminous 
with  that  of  Russia  along  the  whole 
extent  of  her  northern  and  north- 
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eastern  borders.  Russia’s  ambitions 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  territorial 
proximity;  and  we  have  similar  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  south  and  east,  and  material 
interests  of  greater  weight  and  older 
date.  This  was  well  expressed  by  the 
“Times”  special  correspondent  in  his 
letter  of  April  21,  1903. 

We  have  an  old-established  trade  of 
considerable  value  to  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  still  greater  value  to 
India.  We  have  concessions  for  the 
construction  of  roads  which  should 
enable  our  commerce  to  compete  even 
with  the  preferential  treatment  of 
Russian  bounty-fed  trade.  We  have 
pledges  from  the  Shah’s  government 
with  regard  to  railways  in  the  south, 
which  must  be  redeemed  as  soon  as 
the  Russo-Persian  agreement  expires, 
under  which  Persia  has  entered  into 
an  unprecedented  engagement  to  al¬ 
low  no  railways  to  be  built  on  her  ter¬ 
ritory  for  a  given  term  of  years.  We 
are  at  present  extending  the  telegraph 
system  which  we  control  in  Southern 
Persia,  and  which  forms  such  an  im¬ 
portant  section  of  our  Indo-European 
communications.  Other  private  enter¬ 
prises— commercial,  financial,  indus¬ 
trial — which  at  least  owe  their  incep¬ 
tion  to  official  encouragement,  deserve 
equally  to  be  taken  into  account.  To 
the  strategic  importance  of  Seistan, 
which  has  long  been  recognized  by  our 
Indian  military  authorities,  is  added 
now  the  commercial  importance  of  a 
new  trade  route  from  India,  which 
promises  results  of  increasing  value. 
Both  amongst  the  population  of  the 
coast  and  amongst  some  of  the  inland 
tribes  we  have  clients  who  have  al¬ 
ways  looked  to  us  for  support  against 
the  misgovernment  of  Teheran— a  fact 
which  the  British  minister  at  Teheran, 
who  has  to  live  with  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment,  finds  it  often  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  ignore.  The  zone  within  which 
our  infiuence  might  be  made  a  liv¬ 
ing  force  by  a  systematic  coordination 
and  concentration  of  its  constituent 
elements,  should  certainly  not  be  un¬ 
duly  expanded. 

The  exact  area  of  the  zone  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Influence  is  a  matter  for  serious 
study;  but,  in  view  of  the  advance  of 


Russia,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
to  maintain  that  zone  intact,  and  that 
is  to  build  up  substantial  interests, 
and  to  defend  at  every  point  those 
which  at  present  exist.  As  was  pointed 
out  for  the  first  time  by  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Michie,  and  reiterated  by  the 
“Times”  correspondent,  by  Mr.  Whig- 
ham,  and  Indeed  by  every  writer  who 
has  really  grasped  the  situation  in 
Asia,  Russia  advances  always  against 
the  lower  organisms  of  political  life, 
but,  when  she  meets  substantial  inter¬ 
ests  firmly  upheld  by  a  great  Power,  at 
once  recognizes  the  expediency  of  com¬ 
ing  to  an  understanding.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  oppose  her  by  diplomatic  expe¬ 
dients;  but  with  facts,  actual  and  in¬ 
sistent.  on  our  side,  we  shall  find  Rus¬ 
sia  unwilling  and  unprepared  to  come 
to  an  open  breach. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  in  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  aud  that  in  China  and 
the  Gulf  of  Pechill.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  two  great  factors  in 
the  transformation  of  Asia  are  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  great  European  Powers 
and  the  decay  of  the  Asiatic  states. 
Everywhere  in  the  few  native-ruled  em¬ 
pires  which  remain  In  Asia  we  find 
the  same  forces  from  outside  making 
for  their  partition  and  the  subjection 
of  their  peoples;  and  nowhere  does 
there  exist  any  faculty  of  organization 
or  possibility  of  cohesive  resistance. 
Japan  is  the  one  exception,  and  she, 
of  course,  owes  much  to  her  isolation 
as  an  island  empire.  As  for  the  direct 
parallel  between  Persia  and  China,  it 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over. 
In  both  we  see  Russia  pushing  forward 
from  her  own  territory  by  means  of 
railways  to  reach  the  open  sea.  In  both 
she  uses  as  one  of  her  most  valuable 
agents  the  quasi-native  banks,  all  the 
more  useful  because  official  connection 
can  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  In 
both  we  see  officials  steeped  in  corrup¬ 
tion  and  a  court  debased  and  Intiml- 
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dated,  only  anxious  to  purchase  a  res¬ 
pite  from  the  strangers  clamoring 
within  its  gates.  At  both  courts  the 
Influence  of  Russia  is  predominant,  and 
she  appears  as  the  protector  of  the 
dynasty.  In  both  countries  the  purse 
is  as  powerful  as  the  sword.  To  ex¬ 
tend  the  simile  a  little,  both  in  the 
Middle  and  the  Far  East  we  have  the 
same  two  great  rival  Powers;  incitetl 
by  the  success  of  Russia,  Germany  is 
agitating,  pushing,  struggling  for  a 
flrmer  foothold.  In  both  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  with  really  predominant  interests, 
is  attempting  to  defend  these  more  or 
less  passively,  constantly  protesting, 
frequently  yielding,  and  trying  to 
maintain  her  position  by  turning  first 
to  Russia  and  then  to  Germany  for  sup¬ 
port.  Our  ally  Japan  supports  us  in  the 
Far  East  only.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  we 
see  precisely  the  same  symptoms  which 
preceded  the  Russian  dihut  on  the 
Manchurian  littoral;  and,  just  as  the 
events  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechlli  and  its 
hinterland,  remote  as  they  seem  to  be 
from  India,  will  affect  the  questions 
concerning  her  north-eastern  frontier, 
so  the  development  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
deciding  her  north-western  frontier  pol¬ 
icy. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Far  East.  There 
are  turn  points  of  view  from  which  we 
may  profitably  regard  the  situation  in 
China.  The  first  is  that  of  her  owm 
Internal  condition,  and  the  second  that 
of  the  safe-guarding  of  British  inter¬ 
ests.  Neither,  it  must  be  confessed, 
affords  a  pleasing  spectacle. 

There  are  people  who  still  cherish 
the  belief  that  the  break-up  of  China, 
so  long  foretold,  has  been  averted;  and 
that,  learning  wisdom  ere  it  is  too  late, 
she  is  actually  initiating  reform.  They 
base  this  belief  chiefly  on  the  recent 
promulgation  of  Imperial  edicts  re¬ 
garding  education,  the  institution  of 
“schools  of  Western  learning,”  and  the 
creation  of  “provincial  colleges,”  and 


also  on  the  “change  of  heart”  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  and  her  effusive 
friendliness  to  European  ladies  of  le¬ 
gations,  tourists,  and  missionaries. 
That  none  of  those  to  w'hom  slie  has 
extended  the  hand  of  friendship  have 
any  reluctance  in  grasping  that  hand, 
red  with  the  blood  not  only  of  for¬ 
eigners,  but  of  millions  of  her  innocent 
subjects,  is  a  curious  reflection  on 
Western  civilization,  and  one  that  has 
aroused  considerable  attention  not  only 
in  China  itself,  but  in  Russia,  The 
astute  Chinaman,  who  holds  it  as  a 
cardinal  point  that  the  Empress  “never 
forgets  and  never  forgives,”  w’ants  to 
know  whether  we  are  fools  or  hypo¬ 
crites  when  we  receive  her  protesta¬ 
tions  so  cordially. 

Reform  based  on  Imperial  edicts  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  Empress-Dowager 
is  a  farce;  nor  is  there  any  element  in 
the  government  from  which  salvation 
can  reasonably  be  expected.  Ofl[icial- 
dom  in  China  is  now  more  corrupt 
than  ever;  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  mandarins,  seeing  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  are  simply  feathering  their 
nests  as  expeditiously  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  the  end  comes.  Meanw’hile  there 
is  growing  discontent  in  many  of  the 
provinces,  and  rebellion  in  some;  and 
as  the  foreigner  is  credited  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  oppressions  and  exac¬ 
tions  to  which  the  people  are  subjected, 
these  disorders  may  at  any  time  lead 
to  antl-forelgn  demonstrations.  The 
central  provinces  have  from  the  out¬ 
set  borne  an  unjustly  large  proportion 
of  the  indemnity  taxation;  and,  more¬ 
over,  not  half  of  what  is  exacted  goes 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  At  this 
juncture,  too,  China  has  lost  by  death 
or  removal  the  only  officials  with  any 
reputation  for  probity  or  statesman- 
ship,  who  undoubtedly  prevented  the 
Boxer  rising  from  spreading  through¬ 
out  the  empire. 

While  no  real  reform  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  from  the  top,  there  is  un- 
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doubtedly  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  in  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
of  the  Chinese  people  for  more  enlight-  many  that  Manchuria  was  not  includ- 


enment;  and,  although  there  is  no 
official  career  open  to  a  Chinaman  ed¬ 
ucated  on  Western  lines,  China  is 
showing  a  desire  to  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  Japan.  It  was  inevita¬ 
ble  that  the  Japanese,  allied  in  race 
and  near  neighbors,  should  play  a  part 
in  any  movement  towards  reform  in 
China.  Until  recent  times  there  was 
great  antagonism  between  the  two 
countries;  and  the  Chinese  despised 
the  Japanese  even  more  timn  the  bar¬ 
barians  from  the  West.  Since  the 
Japanese  war  and  the  Peking  affair 
this  feeling  has  been  remarkably  moll¬ 
ified;  and.  as  a  proof,  we  find  Chinese 
students  docking  in  large  numbers  to 
Japanese  colleges.  Chinese  workmen 
sent  to  study  in  the  workshops  and 
arsenals  of  Japan,  educational  and 
other  commissions  sent  from  Peking  to 
Tokio,  the  founding  of  a  Chino-.Tapanese 
press.  Japanese  steamers  and  launches 
on  Chinese  water-ways,  Japanese  fore¬ 
men  in  workshops,  and  professors  in 
colleges.  Japanese  drill-instructors  re¬ 
placing  Germans  in  the  array,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  body, 
the  “East  Asian  Ijeague,”  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  mutual  interests  be¬ 
tween  Chinese  and  Japanese.  This 
league  has  apparently  escaped  notice 
in  the  Western  press,  but  it  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  power,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  a  daily  paper,  edited  by  a  Japan¬ 
ese  and  published  at  Peking.  On  all 
sides  we  see  signs  of  the  pro-.Tapanese 
attitude  of  Chineseofficials,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  assumption  that  .Japan  is  China's 
model  and  ally.  This  Is  the  one  gen¬ 
uine  sign  of  reform  to  be  seen  in 
China. 

As  far  as  British  interests  in  China 
are  concerned,  the  tale  is  even  less  en¬ 
couraging.  The  Anglo-German  agree¬ 
ment  of  1900,  which  was  to  “maintain 
undiminished’’  the  territorial  condition 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  resulted  merely 


ed,  being  “of  no  interest’’  to  her; 
while  she  obtained  Indirectly  Interests 
in  the  Yangtze  valley  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  practically  a  British  preserve. 
Again,  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  os¬ 
tensibly  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  has  proved  en¬ 
tirely  futile  as  regards  the  former  ol>- 
ject.  The  territorial  Integrity  of  China 
has  in  fact  become  a  mere  tation  de 
parlcr;  and.  as  British  interests  were 
strongly  concerned  with  keeping  that 
empire  intact  and  oitening  it  to  our 
trade,  we  cannot  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  success  of  our  diplomacy. 
The  Mackay  treaty,  by  which  the 
word  Hkin  was  to  be  “abolished  from 
the  Chinese  vocabulary’.’’  has  proved 
abortive,  and  is  now  not  even  alluded 
to. 

Nowhere  has  the  transformation  of 
Asia  been  more  complete  and  startling 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Empire.  Russia  has  absorbed 
Manchuria  with  a  thoroughness  which 
is  no  longer  denied.  Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare, 
who  was  forced  to  travel  through 
Manchuria  in  disguise  because,  al¬ 
though  Americans  and  people  of  every 
other  nationality  are  admitted.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  rigidly  excluded,  gives  the 
following  description  of  a  city  in  the 
heart  of  that  erstwhile  Mancbu  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Gerrare’s  book,  it  may  be 
noted,  where  dealing  with  matters  of 
his  own  observation,  is  extremely 
careful  and  accurate.  At  Kharbin,  he 
says, 

was  a  Chinese  citadel  and  town  'de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Russians.  .  .  .It  has 
grown  into  quite  an  extensive  Russian 
town,  the  commandant  and  chief  army 
officers  l>elng  quartered  there.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  meteorological  observatory, 
and  has  a  Russian  church.  .  .  .  There 
are  several  promenades.  A  large  pub¬ 
lic  garden,  with  open-air  theatre, 
kiosks,  bandstand,  and  the  usual  ap¬ 
purtenances  of  a  Siljerian  pleasure  re- 
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sort,  appears  once  to  have  been  the 
private  grounds  of  a  monastery  or 
seminary.  ...  In  old  Kharbln  there  are 
two  hotels  .  .  .  several  restaurants, 
and  many  stores  of  Russian  and  other 
merchants,  but  no  Chinese.  ...  If  any 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  Russian  occu¬ 
pation  of  Manchuria,  a  knowledge 
of  Kharbln  will  convince  them  that 
the  hold  the  Russians  have  upon  the 
country  is  thorough,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  must  l)e  permanent.  Kharbln  is 
not  cosmopolitan  as  Alexandria  is,  still 
less  is  it  Chinese;  it  is  Siberian. 

It  is  inevitable  that  British  trade 
will  suffer  under  Russian  rule.  Mr. 
Gerrare  points  out,  as  others  have 
done,  that  Russian  trade  will  be  fa¬ 
vored  by  carrying  Russian  goods  at 
a  preferential  tariff,  and  by  admitting 
them  duty-free  into  Chinese  territory 
through  the  Russian  port  of  Dalny, 
by  which  means  the  Chinese  Customs 
are  cheated.  Russia  has  even  insisted 
on  controlling  the  treaty  port  of  New- 
chwang,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of 
her  own  territory.  The  Customs  re¬ 
ceipts  of  a  treaty  port,  where  there  is 
no  Russian  trade  or  shipping,  are 
paid  into  the  Russo-Chinese  bank,  and 
will  doubtless  be  held  to  reimburse  her 
for  her  alleged  expenditure  in  protect¬ 
ing  and  administering  Newchwang. 
Moreover,  although  British,  American, 
and  Japanese  trade  amounts  to  sev¬ 
eral  million  sterling  a  year.  Sir  Robert 
Hart  has  appointed  a  Russian  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Customs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Customs,  the  one 
reaily  substantial  asset  which  China 
possesses,  and  one  over  which,  by 
reason  of  her  predominating  trade 
interests,  this  country  has  always 
expected  to  have  a  strong  hold. 
The  service  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  becoming  gradually  more 
disorganized.  Serious  discontent  exists 
among  the  personnel  owing  to  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  their  salaries  since  the 
decline  in  silver,  the  failure  to  main¬ 


tain  the  Issue  of  retiring  allowances 
under  conditions  hitherto  observed, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums 
from  the  service  funds  to  meet  the  ex- 
l)endlture  on  the  inland  postal  service. 
Most  serious  of  all,  the  position  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart  is  not  only  becoming  less 
secure,  but  a  notable  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
of  the  service,  which  is  recruited  in 
decreasing  numbers  from  British  sub¬ 
jects;  so  that  already  the  number 
is  out  of  proportion  with  that  of  trade 
interests.  There  has  not  been  a  sin¬ 
gle  Englishman  attached  to  the  Inspec¬ 
torate  at  Peking  during  the  past  year; 
and  there  is  an  intrigue  afoot  to  re¬ 
place  Sir  Robert  Hart  by  a  board  of 
control,  or  by  a  Belgian  inspector-gen¬ 
eral.  The  Chinese  already  repudiate 
the  engagement  they  made  that,  while 
British  trade  predominated,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Customs  should  be  under  a  Brit¬ 
ish  head. 

In  the  transformation  of  Asia  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  policy  of 
this  country  of  late  years  as  regards 
the  Far  East.  It  seems  as  though  we 
are  loosening  our  hold  of  that  which 
we  formerly  strove  so  hard  to  grasp, 
and  are  no  longer  prepared  to  make  a 
stand  for  anything  which  does  not  in¬ 
volve  direct  territorial  loss  to  ourselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  Asiatic 
situation  is  dominated  by  one  power¬ 
ful  factor.  That  factor  is  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Russia,  already  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  empires  of  the  world,  and  rapidly 
expanding  in  bulk.  Russia  may  be 
well  compared  to  a  huge  octopus, 
whose  arms  stretch  out  across  Asia  to 
the  Pacific,  to  the  heart  of  China,  to 
Afghanistan,  and  (tentatively)  across 
Persia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  From 
Baltic  to  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  to  torrid  Persia— such  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  territory,  which  comprises 
one  sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe,  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  con- 
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tiguous,  and  coutaiiiiug  the  greatest 
variety  of  races  and  languages,  which 
make  up  one  fourteenth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

While  her  expansion  goes  on  stead¬ 
ily,  while  she  pursues  apparently  un¬ 
checked  a  course  of  diplomacy  which 
is  peculiarly  successful,  it  is  still  no 
secret  that  many  disintegrating  forces 
are  at  work  at  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
No  study  of  the  recent  changes  in  Asia 
would  be  complete  without  a  glance 
at  the  internal  condition  of  the  em¬ 
pire  which  rules  half  Asia  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  a  for¬ 
eigner  to  gauge  accurately  the  inter¬ 
nal  condition  of  Russia.  The  accounts 
given  by  European  ti’avellers  like  Mr. 
Norman  are  singularly  unsatisfactory. 
That  author  declares  that  “Russia  re¬ 
volves  as  smoothly  as  a  well-welded 
fly-wheel,”  and  on  the  other  hand  says 
that 

“poverty  and  illiteracy  naturally  go 
band  in  band.  In  no  other  great  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world  is  poverty— monot¬ 
onous.  resigned  poverty— to  so  great 
an  extent  a  national  characteristic  of 
the  people”  (“All  the  Russias,”  p.  42.) 

We  have  this  same  contrast  wherever 
we  turn.  Russia,  whose  bankruptcy 
has  been  predicted  for  years,  not  only 
spends  lavishly  on  railways  and  pub¬ 
lic  works  in  her  remote  territories,  but 
is  always  ready  to  take  up  flnanclal 
burdens  in  connection  with  banking 
or  other  enterprises  in  Manchuria  or 
Persia.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
when  humanitarian  principles  have  be¬ 
come  as  much  a  part  of  civilization  as 
a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Russia’s 
greatness,  her  success  In  expansion, 
and  the  position  she  holds  as  a  world- 
power,  with  a  condition  of  “poverty 
and  illiteracy”  among  her  people— not, 
be  it  noted,  in  some  newly  acquired 
territory,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  em¬ 
pire  Itself.  Prince  Kropotkin,  writing 


in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
maintains  that  the  distrust  of  natural 
sciences  and  of  Western  democratic 
ideas,  the  desire  to  make  university 
and  even  secondary  education,  a  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  wealthy,  the  neglect 
of  primaiy  education,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  efforts  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  among  the  illiterate,  are  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  Russian  education¬ 
al  policy  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Russian 
government  is  centralization;  and  to 
make  this  more  complete  has  been  the 
chief  aim  of  the  government  during 
the  reigns  of  the  present  emperor  and 
his  father.  It  is  well  to  look  at  this 
from  the  Russian  official  point  of  view. 
In  “La  Russie  il  la  fin  du  19e  siScle,” 
a  volume  edited  by  M.  Kovalevski,  we 
find  the  following:— 

Ce  n’est  qu’ft  I’aide  d’un  puissant 
mScanisme  administratif  qu’il  fut  pos¬ 
sible  de  cr6er  et  de  reserrer  les  liens 
unissant  et  rattachant  les  uns  aux 
autres  les  peuples  de  races  et  de  lan- 
gues  diff^rentes,  constituant  cet  im¬ 
mense  empire;  aussi  depuis  la  p6riode 
muscovite,  rid§e  de  la  centralization 
administrative  a-t-elle  6t6  poursuivie 
avec  une  in6branlable  perseverance. 
Grace  a  la  politique  des  grands-ducs 
muscovltes,  le  pays  fut  unifle  bien 
qu’ouvert  sur  toutes  ses  frontieres  et 
subissant,  durant  de  longs  siecles, 
I’invasion  de  tons  les  peuples;  ce  pays 
n’a  pas  pu  d6fendre  et  conserver  son 
Independance  qu’en  remettant  toutes 
ses  forces  entre  les  mains  d’un  seul. 
La  longue  lutte  soutenue  tour  a  tour 
contre  I’Occident  et  centre  I’Orient, 
qui  semblalent  dlsputer  la  plalne  qul 
les  separe,  acceiera  la  concentration 
de  pouvolr.  Et  ceci  est  un  des  phe- 
nomenes  les  plus  caract6ristiques  de 
I’histoire  de  la  Russie. 

When  one  remembers  the  diversity 
of  conditions,  races,  languages,  and  re¬ 
ligions  with  which  this  central  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  deal,  one  may  well  won¬ 
der,  with  Mr.  Norman,  at  the  well  reg¬ 
ulated  outward  appearance,  the  smooth- 
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ly  working  wheels  of  official  life.  But 
every  now  and  then  even  the  man  in 
the  street,  who  cares  little  for  Russian 
internal  affairs,  is  struck  with  horror 
or  compassion  as  he  reads  of  a  Kish- 
Ineff  massacre,  or  the  pathetic  and  dig¬ 
nified  appeal  of  prominent  Finlanders 
against  a  tyranny  they  are  powerless 
to  oppose,  or  the  story  of  starving 
peasants  driven  to  extremities  but  un¬ 
able,  because  of  legal  restrictions,  to 
leave  their  famine-stricken  districts. 

There  is  one  test  of  a  civilized  coun¬ 
try  which  is  now  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  Religious  freedom  is  held  to 
he  essential  to  national  greatness.  Let 
us  see  briefiy  what  this  means  in  all 
the  Russias.  The  governing  class, 
drawn  from  inner  Russia,  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  strict  orthodox  Greek 
Church.  The  Baltic  provinces  are 
Lutheran,  Finland  is  Protestant,  the 
south-western  provinces  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews;  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the 
middle  Volga  are  Tartar  Mohamme¬ 
dans;  in  the  Caucasus  is  a  perfect 
babel  of  languages  and  consequent¬ 
ly  of  creeds.  Religious  tolerance. 
Initiated  by  the  reforming  Tsar,  Alex¬ 
ander  II,  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
government,  and  is  nominally  in  force 
all  over  the  empire.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir 
D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  who  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  be  accused  of  Russo- 
phobism,  for  the  statement  that  ortho¬ 
doxy,  nationality,  and  autocracy— the 
systematic  spreading  of  the  religion, 
language,  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  dominant  race — are  the  great 
aims  of  the  present  government.  It 
may  well  be  argued  that  these  are 
only  wise  methods  for  unifying  the 
heterogeneous  empire;  but.  taken  In 
conjunction  with  the  persecution  of 
Jews  and  the  abrogation  of  Finnish 
constitutional  rights,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  unification  of  Russia  Is 
costing  her  people  dear. 


In  Russia  everything  is  done  from 
the  top.  Private  initiative  is  sup¬ 
pressed,  just  as  individual  rights  are 
ignored.  After  the  Crimean  war, 
which  revealed  many  lacunce  in  local 
government,  Alexander  II  created  the 
bodies  known  as  zemstvos,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  was  afterwards  modified  by  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  As  there  is  some  miscon¬ 
ception  as  to  the  extent  and  functions 
of  the  zemstvos,  a  short  description  of 
them  may  be  useful.  They  are  simply 
rural  municipal  bodies— which.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  exist  only  in  in¬ 
ner  Russia— elected  by  the  people  from 
candidates  selected  by  the  governor. 
Their  functions  and  powers  are  limit¬ 
ed,  and  concern  only  such  matters  as 
sanitation,  roads,  and  fire-brigades; 
and  they  are  absolutely  under  the  gov¬ 
ernor  (appointed,  of  course,  from  Pe¬ 
tersburg),  w'ho  can  at  any  time  veto 
their  propositions.  Similar  restrictions 
have  been  applied  to  the  so-called  self- 
governing  municipalities  and  to  the 
communal  peasant  governments,  so 
that  at  the  present  day  representative 
government  is  denied  in  any  form  to 
the  people,  whose  one  elective  body, 
the  zemstvo,  is  not  freely  elected,  and 
has  neither  administrative  nor  legis¬ 
lative  power.  The  zemstvos  and  the 
municipalities,  however,  excluded  as 
they  are  from  any  control,  have  the 
privilege  of  supporting  the  great  bulk 
of  the  schools:  they  supply  the  school- 
houses  and  current  expenses. 

The  reactionary  tendency  is  allowed 
by  the  most  friendly  critics  to  have 
been  particularly  strong  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign.  M.  de  Witte  and  M.  de 
Plehve,  the  principal  initiators  of  this 
policy,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  tie  the  unwieldy  empire 
together.  Local  autonomy,  individual 
rights,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  would  break  up  that  autocracy 
upon  which  the  salvation  of  Russia  de¬ 
pends.  In  a  word,  the  empire  must  be 
fastened  together  with  chains  of  steel. 
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The  recent  manifesto  of  the  Emperor, 
which  was  taken  in  this  country  as 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  “sweetness 
and  light”  for  the  “other  half”  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  has  been  definitely  proved,  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  not  dependent  on  a  Reu¬ 
ter  interpretation  of  its  ambiguous 
language,  to  mean  about  as  much  as 
the  Imperial  edicts  of  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  China.*  The  “Moscow 
Viedomosti,”  says  the  “Times”  corre¬ 
spondent  (who  has  since  been  ejected 
from  Petersburg),  proves  by  quotations 
from  the  manifesto  that  the  Emperor 
is  resolved  to  maintain  in  their  entirety 
the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  orthodox  church;  it  says  that 
the  words  of  the  manifesto  put  a  def¬ 
inite  end  to  the  illusion  that  local  ele¬ 
ments  were  to  obtain  more  freedom. 
In  a  word,  the  Emperor  may  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  Rehoboam,  who  said  to  his 
people,  “Whereas  my  father  did  lade 
you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will  add  to 
your  yoke;  my  father  hath  chastised 
you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions.”  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Emperor,  whose  hu¬ 
manitarian  aspirations  are  well  known, 
has  been  convinced  by  bis  advisers 
that  this  is  the  course  which  in  the 
long  run  will  prove  of  most  service  to 
the  empire.  The  question  which  every 
thoughtful  man  must  ask  himself  is. 
How  long  can  this  government  by  a 
small  minority  last? 

A  curious  outcome  of  this  centraliza¬ 
tion  and  bureaucratic  government  is 
the  fostering  of  socialist  tendencies. 
Even  the  state  itself  leans  towards  so¬ 
cialism  by  interfering  with  industry 
and  wages,  and  by  its  monopolization 
of  such  works  as  railways  and  other 
communications,  of  forests  and  do¬ 
mains,  mines,  fisheries,  and  many  other 
departments,  among  which  the  most 
important  is  the  spirit  monopoly.  The 
Russian  peasant,  realizing  the  futility 

*  Sm  an  articlt  In  tha  “Fortalghtly  Barlaw’' 
(Joat  IMS),  bj  ■.  C.  Long. 


of  individual  effort,  forms  an  arXel,  or 
association;  and  every  department  of 
labor  is  made  up  from  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  social  fabric  in  Russia  has  been, 
until  recently,  of  simple  composition. 
The  nobility,  owners  of  the  soil,  stood 
absolutely  apart.  Their  only  career 
was  that  of  arms,  and  their  power  as 
a  class  was  paramount.  The  peasant¬ 
ry  were,  and  still  are,  as  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  as  is  possible  in 
Europe.  Ignorant,  illiterate,  without 
h(^e  or  ambition,  they  have  risen  very 
little  since  their  liberation  from  serf¬ 
dom.  Between  the  extremes  comes  a 
small  middle  class,  from  which  the 
universities  are  recruited.  The  growth 
of  industrialism  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  urban  population  has  not 
only  enlarged  this  class  but  has  creat¬ 
ed  another,  a  proletariat  composed  of 
workers  who.  Intellectually,  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  advanced  than  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  class.  They  meet  workmen 
from  other  countries,  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  organization,  and  realize  their 
position.  All,  it  may  be  said,  are  so¬ 
cialists,  not  unconsciously,  like  the 
peasants,  but  with  full  consciousness; 
and  they  hold  the  tenets  of  socialism 
in  the  extremest  fwm.  The  official 
class  is  drawn  from  every  rank,  and 
a  man  of  ability  may  rise,  as  M.  de 
Witte  has  done,  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  position,  but  only,  as  a  rule, 
by  exhibiting  in  exoelais  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  a  good  official  from 
the  Russian  standpoint 
It  is  obvious  that  with  a  system 
specially  calculated  to  stamp  out  in¬ 
dividualism  and  to  exalt  the  official, 
who  in  bis  turn  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  Petersburg,  much  must  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  men  who  are  sent 
to  govern  the  far-off  dependencies. 
We  send  our  best  to  our  dependen¬ 
cies;  Glermany  made  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  officials  for  the  government  of 
Alsace-Lorraine;  but  Russia  anly  sends 
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worst  to  eastern  Siberia  or  Central  confused  a  medley  of  races  and  inter- 
Asia;  and  the  officials  themselves  re-  ests  to  make  any  organized  resistance 
gard  their  life  as  banishment,  which  possible. 

must  be  compensated  by  making  as  Not  withstanding  these  strong  points 
much  money  as  possible  during  its  du-  in  her  position,  Russia  is  face  to  face 
ration.  The  colonists  sent  out  are  not  with  a  severe  test.  The  policy  of 
at  all  the  class  of  men  who  have  made  dragooning  an  empire— of  governing 
Canada  or  Australia;  and  it  is  diffi-  with  the  mailed  fist  alone,  by  means 
cult  to  foresee  their  future  were  fhe  of  an  official  horde  whose  demands 
strong  arm  of  the  central  government,  become  greater  every  year— this  can¬ 
on  which  they  depend  for  everything,  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  con- 
withdrawn.  In  such  circumstances  tact  with  civilizing  tendencies.  Both 
the  actual  Russianizing  of  the  con-  in  Europe  and  Asia  retrogressive  Rus- 
quered  territories  cannot  be  satisfac-  sia  is  brought  into  close  relations  with 
tory.  The  people  are  quelled;  in  many  progressive  nations;  and  while  the 
cases,  as  in  the  Khanates,  they  are  wiser  spirits  disclaim  all  desire  for 
better  off  under  Russian  rule,  and  violent  reforms,  there  is  a  rapidly 
know  it;  but  they  retain  their  own  growing  body  which  demands  moder- 
nationality,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  ate  measures  to  secure  equal  rights 
The  Russianizing  efforts  have  failed  and  Justice  for  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  so  munlty.  These  men  are  no  longer  con- 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  fined  to  the  university  circles,  which 
will  be  successful  in  Asia.  Despite  could  be  punlsbe4  at  will,  but  are 
this  fact  there  are  several  circum-  found  among  leading  land-holders,, 
stances  that  make  Russia’s  dominion  who  express  themselves  openly,  but 
in  Asia  secure.  In  the  Chinese  terri-  are  not  touched  by  the  government., 
tory  she  has  to  deal  with  people  who  When  they  join  hands  with  the  pro¬ 
care  little  or  nothing  about  the  person-  letariat— as  they  probably  will- the 
allty  of  their  rulers.  Accustomed  for  body  of  opinion  will  prove  too  strong 
centuries  to  submit  tamely  to  a  Man-  to  be  ignored  or  explained  away;  and, 
chu  tyranny,  it  is  a  trifiing  thing  to  when  that  time  comes,  we  shall  see 
them  to  change  their  masters,  so  long  whether  the  colossal  empire,  raised  by 
as  their  traditions  and  customs  are  un-  the  efforts  of  a  mighty  bureaucracy, 
violated,  and  they  have  ample  scope  will  fall  to  pieces  with  the  bureau- 
for  trading.  A  Chinese  rising  against  cracy  itself,  or  whether  the  Russian 
Russia  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  a  national  ideal  is  sufficiently  strong  in 
Central  Asian  rebellion  still  less  so.  every  part  to  hold  it  together. 

In  the  Caucasus  there  is  too  wild  and  A..  R.  Colquhoun. 

Tbe  Qnarterlj  Rerlew. 
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Rather  more  than  two  years  ago  my 
father’s  only  surviving  sister  died  at 
Sheffield,  and  when  I  went  there  in 
connection  with  that  event,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  Gould— a  relation  of  the  family- 
told  me  of  a  certain  old  chest  that  had 
lain  in  his  office  for  some  sixty  years, 
and  contained,  inter  alia,  several  let¬ 
ters  from  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hal¬ 
lam  to  my  father.  These  letters  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  hand  over  to  me,  and  1  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  his  offer.  Meanwhile 
the  rumor  that  they  had  come  to  light 
excited  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in 
the  literary  world,  and  when  I  had 
leisure  to  examine  them  I  had  received 
Invitations  and  suggestions  from  more 
than  one  quarter  to  publish  the  whole 
collection.  This  I  soon  saw  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do,  and  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  was  a  due  regard  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  rights  of  certain  members  of 
the  families  concerned.  It  is  emphat¬ 
ically  true  to  say  of  either  Tennyson 
or  Arthur  Hallam,  what  could  truly 
be  said  of  very  few  other  great  men, 
that  the  minutest  information  we 
could  derive  about  their  private  opin¬ 
ions  and  personal  habits  would  only 
increase  the  high  esteem  in  which 
their  memories  are  already  held;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  them  to  reveal  indiscriminately 
every  passing  opinion  they  may  have 
expressed  in  the  supposed  freedom  of 
an  intimate  correspondence,  and  most 
unfair  to  persons  whose  character  and 
conduct  may,  in  the  same  way,  have 
been  discussed  and  possibly  criticized. 
But  the  few  Hallam  letters  here  pre¬ 
sented  are  not  open  to  these  objec- 

1  Afterward*  the  Eer.  W,  H.  Brookfield,  Chap¬ 
lain  to  Queen  Victoria,  Sector  of  Someihy, 
Prebendary  of  St  Panl’s  Cathedral,  and  one  of 
H.M.’b  Inspectoia  of  School*.  The  be*t  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of  him  1*  to  be  found  in  the 


tions.  I  think  they  contain  nothing 
that  the  writer  would  have  disliked  the 
present  generation  to  know,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  give  pain  or  annoyance  to 
any  people  who  are  now  alive,  or 
whose  lives  are  still  remembered.  The 
publication  is,  moreover,  made  with 
the  consent  of  those  who  now  repre¬ 
sent  the  Hallam  family. 

I  hesitated  at  first  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  I  should  accompany  the  let¬ 
ters  with  explanatory  comments  and 
notes  of  my  own.  Here  and  there 
something  of  that  kind  seemed  to  be 
required,  but  I  trust  I  have  rightly 
judged  the  public  taste  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  by  my  own.  I  have  always  re¬ 
sented  the  stock  kind  of  intrusions 
made  by  the  commentator— such  as  su- 
perfiuous  or  misleading  suggestions  as 
to  what  some  phrase  “probably  re¬ 
ferred  to,”  or  irritating  repetitions  of 
the  word  “sic,”  in  brackets,  after  every 
small  eccentricity  of  grammar  or  spell¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  I  thought  my¬ 
self  justified  in  inserting,  as  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  series,  one  letter  to  Hal¬ 
lam  from  my  father,  written  seventy 
years  ago,  when  they  were  both  Cam¬ 
bridge  undergraduates. 

(From  William  Henry  Brookfield*  to 
Arthur  Hallam.) 

Sheffield,  15th  Jan.,  1831. 
My  Dear  Hallam, 

That  I  have  had  great  inclination  to 
write  to  you  sooner,  I  profess:— that  I 
have  not  been  without  sufficient  lei¬ 
sure,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge:— but 
that  my  brain  has  been  dry  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  biscuit’  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
deny.  At  length,  however,  I  tax  my 

“Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”— Ed. 

•  “As  dry  a*  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  Toyage.” 

“As  You  Like  It."— Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 
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energies  for  three  sides  entirely  in  the 
hope  of  provoking,  rather  than  deserv¬ 
ing  to  myself,  the  pleasure  of  a  reply. 
You  have  long  ago  discovered  that  (to 
convert  Addison’s  bumptious  meta¬ 
phor)  I  carry  most  of  my  money  loose 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  any  draughts 
upon  my  bank  stand  a  marvellous 
chance  of  being  dishonored.  I  premise 
this  in  order  to  disarm  you  if  I  be  dull. 
You  must  not,  in  catalogueing  me  as  a 
correspondent,  look  for  many  Bird- 
isms;  my  feathers,  if  I  have  any, 
moult  when  I  would  pluck  them  for 
quills;  and  when  seated  in  the  delib¬ 
erate  solemnity  of  a  letter,  your  para- 
quito  droops  Into  a  penguin.  Our 
bouse,  too,  is  no  aviary,  and  in  the 
stupid  fog  of  a  “serious  and  well-reg¬ 
ulated  family,’’  the  llnt-whlte  and  the 
throstlecock  get  as  hoarse  as  ravens. 
This  mewing,  however,  will  soon  have 
an  end  In  a  fresh  plumage,  and  In  a 
fortnight  we  will  all  up  and  crow  once 
more  in  Trinity:— 

Blow  up  the  fire  Gyp*  Haggis, 

Bring  brandy  wine  for  three: 

Bard  Alfred,  Bird  William,  and  Clerk 
Arthur, 

This  night  shall  merry  be, 

I  just  discover  that  I  might  have 
saved  you  and  myself  much  trouble  by 
Inscribing  on  the  last  side  nothing 
more  than  a  very  large  /.  I  will  now, 
however,  try  a  few  variations  On  V. 
I  and  U  parted  last  at  the  Ball,  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  learn  how 
many  things  you  fancied  yourself  be¬ 
sides  a  Swan,  a  shower  of  gold,  a 
Dragon,  a  Bull,  and  a  flash  of  lighten¬ 
ing,  according  to  Jupiter:— a  Anger  and 
thumb  going  to  crush  a  rose  leaf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alfred:— a  shepherd  seeking 
a  pet  lamb  according  to  Shenstone:— a 
quart  or  so  of  dew  dropping  upon  a 
Violet,  according  to  Waller:— a  melody 
falling  upon  an  ear  that  loves  to  hear 

'  “Gyp"  U  tbe  Cambridge  name  for  a  college 
■errant,  like  “Scoot”  at  Oxford.— Bd. 

*  See  In  tbe  preceding  paragraph  tbe  wrlter’a 
•wn  explanation  of  bla  allusiona  to  Jore.  I  am 


it,  according  to  (very  probably)  Mrs. 
Hemans:— a  mountaineer  chasing  a 
Gazelle,  according  to  Mirza  Djami:— 
and  a  dove  hastening  home  according 
to  all  the  world.— I  am  aware  that  you 
would,  like  Grumio,  “knock  me  here 
soundly,”  if  you  were  here;  but  a  ten¬ 
der-boned  thing  like  myself  feels  that 
face  to  face  and  sheet  to  sheet  are 
very  different  modes  of  intercourse. 
Standing,  therefore,  like  ..Esop’s  goat 
on  the  house  top,  I  beseech  you,  most 
valorous  Hon,  to  make  a  merit  of  ne¬ 
cessity  and  tell  me  all  that  I  know. 
Indite  me  a  few  sighs;  they  will  reach 
me  in  very  good  appetite,  as  I  am 
myself  once  more  sobbing  and  floun¬ 
dering  in  that  Fount  of  Love  I  told 
you  of,  having  again  encountered  the 
bright,  romantic,  harp-playing  Son- 
nettee  of  last  summer.  By  the  way,  it 
just  occurs  to  me  that  a  mind  more  apt 
than  your  own  at  malconstruction 
might  think  tbe  allusions  I  have  made 
to  Jove  more  jovial  than  delicate,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  credit  me  when  I 
say  that  I  meant  the  nonsense  to  be 
quite  free  from  sense,  i.e.,  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  spiritual.  I  do  not  make  this 
apology  for  the  sake  of  the  pun. 

I  Constitutional  Hlstoro*  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  And  it  would  have  been 
advisable  to  have  Moddle  Ogen*  flrst. 
I  began  the  former  by  reason  that  I 
had  heard  you  pronounce  it  the  molst- 
er  book.  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  but 
will  not  commit  myself  by  vague  crit¬ 
icism. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Tenny¬ 
son  had  been  reviewed  in  the  West¬ 
minster.  I  was  about  preparing  a  sort 
of  Newspaper  notice  of  the  poems, 
with  extracts,  for  the  SheflSeld  Cou- 
rant:  but  in  the  meantime  the  Editor 
had  extracted,  rather  injudiciously',  a 
part  from  the  Westminster,  so  that  I 
can  not  now  well  do  what  I  purposed. 

prepared  with  a  commentator’a  comment  about 
tbe  Middle  Agea,  bnt  prefer  not  to  baiard  Ik 
-Ed. 
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I  don’t  know  whether  this  will  find 
you  In  London  or  at  Trinity;  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  remember  me  to  them  all.  I  think 
of  leaving  this  place  on  Monday  week, 
and  going  by  Town,  where  I  shall  be 
on  Tuesday.  You  may,  perhaps,  know 
that  a  requisition  was  getting  up  for 
me  to  stand  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Union  next  term.®  But  if  chance  will 
have  me  king,  chance  may  crown  me. 
for  I  will  not  move  in  the  matter.  I 
shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  a  day  or 
two.  Direct  W.H.B.,  SheflBeld. 

Lest  you  should  think  from  the  sub¬ 
limities  about  moulting  feathers,  in  the 
first  side,  that  you  are  corresponding 
with  Warburton,  I  beg  to  add  myself. 
My  dear  (hearts  being  trumps). 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

Wm.  Henry  Brookfield. 

It  is  my  misfortune,  and  that  of  any 
reader  whom  these  letters  may  inter¬ 
est,  that  they  are  each  of  them  isolat¬ 
ed,  that  they  are  unaccompanied,  that 
is.  by  the  complemental  letters  which 
either  preceded  or  followed  them. 
However,  the  first  Hallam  letter  that 
I  am  able  to  publish  bears  the  date 
“March  4th,  Saturday,’’  and  this 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  1831, 
and  therefore  should  come  next  in 
chronological  order  to  the  one  written 
by  my  father  a  few  weeks  before  in 
the  same  year.  It  chiefiy  deals  with 
Hallam’s  attachment  to  Emily  Tenny¬ 
son,  the  main  facts  of  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  to  the  world:— 

I.* 

(From  Arthur  Hallam  to  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

March  4th,  Saturday. 
My  Dear  Brooks, 

Although  you  hinted,  when  I  was  last 

■  He  wae  In  due  coarse  elected,  and  I  baye  bis 
roo^b  draft  of  the  speech  In  which  be  retnmed 
thanks  for  that  distinction.  It  commences  with: 
"Gentlemen,  It  wonld  be  affectation  to  deny  that 
I  foresaw  to  some  extent  the  resnlt  of  this  eren- 
Ing's  balloting.”— Ed. 

*  Written  from  Somersby,  with  postmark 


with  you,  that  you  had  an  objection 
to  short  letters,  you  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  reform  my  conduct  in  this 
respect  at  present.  Indeed,  I  find  no 
sort  of  time  as  yet  for  anything  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  is  not  strictly  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Somersby.  How 
I  am  to  read  Blackestone  here  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  I  consider  in¬ 
soluble  by  human  reason:  even  Dante, 
even  Alfred’s  poetry,  is  at  a  discount. 

Dear  Brooks,  you  encouraged  me  to 
write  personal  twaddle,  and  I  have 
need  of  telling  you  how  happy  I  have 
been,  am,  and  seem  likely  to  be:  I 
would  you  were  happy  too— for,  how¬ 
ever  I  trust  your  friendship,  and  know 
besides  that  the  mind  takes  a  strange 
delight  sometimes  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  moods  more  joyous  than  its 
own,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  must 
mingle  some  pain  with  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  my  joy.  All  things  hitherto 
I  have  found  as  well,  better  than  I 
could  have  expected.  Emily  is  not  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  state  of  health  that 
need  much  disquiet  me,  and  her  spir¬ 
its  are,  as  I  hoped,  more  animated  by 
confidence  and  hope.  Every  shadow 
of— not  doubt,  but  uneasiness,  or  what 
else  may  be  a  truer  name  for  the  feel- 
Ing— that  Alfred’s  language  sometimes 
cast  over  my  hopes,  is  destroyed  in 
the  full  blaze  of  conscious  delight  with 
which  I  perceive  that  she  loves  me. 
And  I— I  love  her  madly;  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  never  known  love  till 
now.  The  love  of  absence  I  had 
known,  and  searched  its  depths  with 
patient  care,  but  the  love  of  presence 
methinks  I  knew  not,  for  heretofore  I 
was  always  timid  and  oppressed  by 
the  uncertain  vision  of  futurity,  and 
the  warning  narrowing  form  of  the 

"Spllaby”  (wlthont  date).  I  may  beie  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  living  given  to  my 
father  many  years  afterwards,  by  Lady  Wll- 
longfaby  de  Eresby,  was  Somerby— also  In  Lin¬ 
colnshire— and  not  Somersby.  The  two  names, 
and  the  circumstance,  have  sometimes  been  con¬ 
fused. —Eid. 
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present.  (I  am  writing  arrant  non¬ 
sense— never  mind.)  Now  I  feel  above 
consequence,  freed  from  destiny,  at 
borne  with  happiness.  Never  before 
have  I  known  at  one  moment  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  actual  delight,  the  reasonable 
assurance  of  its  prolongation  through 
a  happy  life,  and  the  peace,  which 
arises  out  of  a  tranquil  conscience  to 
sanctify  and  establish  all  the  rest. 
Not  without  the  blessing  of  God  has 
this  matter  been  brought  thus  far:  I 
humbly  hope  this  is  a  sign  of  its  con¬ 
tinuance;  but  I  believe  I  speak  my 
heart,  when  I  say,  that  eagerly  as  I 
love  her,  I  truly  desire  to  submit  all 
my  hopes  and  desires  to  the  love  of 
God— and  that  it  would  cost  me  little 
to  lose  the  highest  blessings  of  this 
life,  would  God  but  grant  me 

“Soul  to  soul  to  grow  deathless  hers.” 

Do  you  want  details  of  what  I  do? 
I  know  not  where  to  begin;  yet,  to  be 
a  little  more  sober,  I  will  try  to  be¬ 
think  me  of  what  has  occurred.  I 
found  no  great  fear  of  Cholera;  thanks 
to  shortsightedness  or  something,  no¬ 
body  found  out  the  Marylebone  case 
in  the  paper,  tho’  there  it  was,  large  as 
life,  or  death  I  should  say.  Alfred  is, 
as  I  expected,  not  apparently  ill:  nor 
can  I  persuade  myself  anything  real 
Is  the  matter.  His  spirits  are  better: 
his  habits  more  regular,  his  condition 
altogether  healthier.  He  is  fully 
wound  up  to  publication,  and  having 
got  £100  from  Mrs.  Russell’  talks  of 
going  abroad.  C.  and  F.’  well:  the 
former  has  written  two  sonnets:  all 
three  have  taken  to  digging-one  more 
resemblance  of  Somersby  to  Paradise. 
Several  things  are  changed  here  since 
my  former  visits;  some  for  the  worse, 
e.Q.,  Emily  and  Mary  have  shamefully 
neglected  their  singing.  I  marvel  at 
your  indulgent  mention;  on  the  faith 


’  Alfred  TennyMn’s  aant. 

*  Alfred  TennyMn's  brothen,  Charlea  and 
Frederick. 


of  a  lover,  they  sang  six  times  as  well 
two  years  ago.  Part  of  my  mind  is 
cut  away  by  it.  There  are  no  horses 
rideable,  which  is  a  bore:  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  curtains  in  the  Dining¬ 
room,  which  is  a  lounge.  Charles 
sleeps  much  less  than  he  did,  but  never 
reads.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
find  time  to  teach  Horatio  his  Latin, 
but  since  the  strange  revolution  in  the 
course  of  nature  by  which  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  day  has  become  so 
much  smaller  it  is  difficult,  you  know, 
to  find  time  and  leisure  for  anything. 
Much  Italian  lesson  goes  on  after 
breakfast:  “amo  ami,”  etc.  We  expect 
that  ....  here  soon.  I  wonder  why 
Tennant  never  told  me  that  Miss  .... 
pulled  his  hair.  Mary  seems  well,  and 
learns  Italian  prettily;  nevertheless,  I 
think  her  somewhat  diminished  in 
beauty  since  my  former  sojourn.  I 
am  an  impartial  judge  certainly,  for  I 
looked  much  less  at  her  face  then, 
than  now.  The  whole  state  of  the 
music  is  sadly  inferior  to  what  it  used 
to  be:  I  must  try  to  reform  things.  .  . 

Write  home,  will  you?  Tell  me 
about  all  things,  specially  yourself.  I 
believe  M.  and  G.  must  come  here; 
Fred,  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not. 
More  of  this.  Love  to  Trench,  and  the 
few. 

Very  affect’tly  yours, 

A.  H.  H. 

The  next  letter  is  one  written  nearly 
a  year  afterwards,  from  Tunbridge 
Wells,  The  first  part  of  this  commu¬ 
nication  is  a  comic  rhyming  lament  on 
the  unattractiveness  of  this  admired 
watering  place,  which  Tennyson,  in 
the  Tennyson  Memoirs  by  his  son, 
speaks  of  as  his  “abomination.”  It  is 
but  fair  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  point 
out  that,  whatever  opinions  the  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Hallam  set  may  have  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  place,  they  always 
seem  to  have  gone  there  again,  and  to 
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have  sent  their  friends  and  relations 
there  also. 

II. 

{From  Arthur  Hallam  io  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

Rose  Hill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Saturday  Evening.* 

Dear  Brooks, 

I’m  sore  you  will  compassionate 
The  sad  condition  I’ve  been  in  of  late, 
Doomed  to  a  series  of  most  awful 
dinners 

With  coteries  of  ancient  Tunbridge 
sinners, 

And  cards,  where  all,  save  I,  are  al¬ 
ways  winners; 

Then  every  morning  forced  to  play  the 
lion 

Along  the  dusty  summits  of  Mount 
Zion, 

Or,  niched  ’tween  first  and  second 
maidens  prim. 

To  do  the  honors  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
r  faith,  but  that  I  bear  you  better  will 
Than  to  Infilct  such  penance,  honest 
Bill, 

I  half  could  bribe  you  with  some  shag 
and  beer 

To  share  my  troublesome  quandary 
here. 

Cut  in  at  whist,  or  help  me  at  a  pinch 
When  t€te  6  tite  with  hideous  Mis¬ 
tress.  .  .  . 

You  might  resolve  the  problem,  wheth¬ 
er  Cholera 

Could  do  more  service  than  by  killing 
Molly.  .  . . 

Or  whether  any  reasonable  men  co¬ 
exist  a  second  hour  with  Mr.  .  ,  . 
With  the  Archbishop’s  brother,  parson 
Pope, 

Your  fluent  tongue  might  have  some 
chance  to  cope. 

And,  unlike  me,  perhaps  by  Mrs.  N. 
Tlghe 

You  would  not  be  set  down  Ass  in 
Prsesentl. 

What  can  I  do,  alas?  I  cannot  prate 
Of  the  last  altered  road  or  mended 
gate. 

Nor  weigh  the  merits  of  each  rival 
thickhead 

•  The  date  on  one  of  the  poatmarlM  la  Feb. 
etb.  1882. 


Who  tells  the  poor  at  Church  not  to  be 
wicked. 

Nor  wonder  how  much  Miss  Pug  gives 
in  charity. 

Nor  swear  “Sir  Bobby’s  timber  is  a 
rarity.” 

Woe  to  my  skull!  Nor  Essay  nor  Ora¬ 
tion 

Are  worth  a  straw  for  Tunbridge  rep¬ 
utation. 

It  really  is  a  most  unpleasant  station! 

In  plain  prose.  Brooks,  I  am  affected 
towards  the  place  pretty  much  in 
Touchstone’s  fashion.  In  respect  that 
it  is  secluded,  I  like  it;  in  regard  that 
it  is  dull,  I  am  bored  by  it.  That  there 
are  few  people  here  is  well;  that 
those  who  are  are  nuisances  is  by  no 
means  well,  I  have  plenty  of  leisure 
and  inclination  for  reading,  which  is  a 
comfort;  but  then  I  have  a  terrible 
aptitude  to  indigestion,  which  is  much 
otherwise.  Altogether,  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  to  go  away;  the  more  so  as  I 
am  getting  very  nervous  about  Somers- 
by,  and  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  find  my¬ 
self  there.  I  am  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  the  future— sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  it  would  be  gain  to  lie  down 
and  die.  “Don’t  be  a  fool,”  you  will 
say:  “much  better  get  up  and  be  mar¬ 
ried.”  Why  so  I  think  too,  on  the 
whole,  .  .  . 

I  have  two  commissions  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  which  it  will  cost  you  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  pleasure  commonly  called 
trouble  to  execute  for  me.  The  first, 
to  call  at  Bridge’s:  and  desire  him  to 
send  two  copies  of  Oration  and  two  of 
Essay  in  a  parcel  to  Capt.  Elton,  R.N., 
17  Lower  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol: 
also  one  copy  of  each  to  Eton,  directed 
to  the  Revnd.  E.  Hawtrey,  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  Windsor.  In  the  last  you  may  stick 
“from  the  Author,”  in  my  handwrit¬ 
ing,  if  you  chuse.  Secondly,  will  you 
desire  Merivale  to  be  so  good  as  to 
write  in  my  behalf  to  his  brother  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
where  I  am  about  to  be  proposed  and 
am  afraid  of  rejection,  which  fate,  I 
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understand,  bas  happened  to  ...  . 
owing  to  remissness  of  friends. 

Write  soon;  I  trust  your  spirits  are  in 
good  order;  yet  it  may  hardly  be. 
Purl  to  me  a  little,  however,  whether 
blithe  or  mournful  be  the  sound.  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  Frederick  has 
bagged  one  of  my  razors.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  it?  Commend  me 
to  all  knights  of  my  square  table; 
much  to  Garden  and  Monteith,  if  they 
are  returned.  Fare  thee  well. 

Thine  very  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

The  next  letter,  written  a  few  days 
later,  is  in  very  striking  contrast  to 
the  one  we  have  just  seen;  for  it  con¬ 
tains  religious  counsel— offered  in  a 
tone  at  once  lofty  and  entirely  unaf¬ 
fected-serious  philosophical  reflection, 
and  the  rough  outlines  of  two  histor¬ 
ical  essays.  I  believe  the  two  stanzas 
of  poetry,  at  the  end,  were  afterwards 
published,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
found  among  Sir  .Tohn  Bowring’s 
works. 

III. 

{from  Arthur  Hallam  to  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

Rose  Hill,  Feh.  13th. 

Dear  Brooks, 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me 
an  answer  so  soon.  I  wish  from  my 
heart  I  could  say  or  do  anything  of 
benefit  to  you  in  your  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment.  You  will  endeavor,  I  know,  to 
endure  wdth  humility,  and  to  make  it 
good  for  yourself  to  have  been  afllict- 
ed.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  chain  the  Bay 
of  Biscay;  yet  there  is  One  w’hose 
Spirit  moves  on  the  face  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  evermore,  as  on  the  first  day, 
bringing  light  and  peace  out  of  chaotic 
darkness  and  confusion.  I  am  not 
talking  thus  from  any  sort  of  parade 
or  affectation,  but  from  the  desire, 
which  I  cannot  but  have,  that  you 
should  if  possible  feel  as  I  feel. 


I  have  this  moment  beard  that 
seven  cases  of  Cholera  have  occurred 
In  London,  whither  I  was  going  on 
Friday.  What  if  this  note  should  be 
the  last  bit  of  chaff  between  us?  My 
intention  has  been  to  come  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  about  Saturday  week;  perhaps, 
however,  this  news  may  make  a  dif¬ 
ference;  it  may  not  be  right  for  me  to 
leave  home,  unless  the  rest  do— and  it 
is  possible  Mrs.  Tennyson  may  take  it 
into  her  head  that  my  visit  is  danger¬ 
ous.  Nobody  that  one  meets  seems  to 
care  at  all  about  Cholera  now:  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effects  of 
its  coming  to  town  may  be. 

W’^lth  regard  to  your  Declamation.  I 
am  entirely  without  books  at  present, 
and  do  not  carry  much  history  in  my 
bead:  nevertheless,  although  I  can’t 
well  sketch  an  outline,  at  least  till  I 
get  more  materials,  I  can  give  a  hint 
or  two.  What  think  you  of  this 
subject— the  persecution  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  under  Elizabeth?  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  you  de¬ 
fend  it,  Southey’s  Book  of  the  Church, 
and  Vludiciae  Ecclesiae  Angllcanm  are 
your  books;  if  not,  Butler’s  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics;  also  Lingard’s  His¬ 
tory,  and  my  father’s.  I  think  it  a 
very  good  subject.  On  the  one  side 
the  plots  of  the  Jesuits  and  partizans 
of  Mary  may  be  made  the  most  of;  on 
the  other  the  loyalty  of  Catholics 
against  the  Armada,  the  hardship  of 
the  acts  against  recusants,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Campion  and  others,  the  use  of 
torture,  etc.  If  you  do  not  relish  this, 
I  must  endeavor  to  find  you  another. 

Meantime  I  send  you  two  stanzas, 
kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  Bowring, 
and  Intended  to  form  part  of  his  forth¬ 
coming  volume,  entitled  “Pastorals  of 
the  Bug  and  Dnieper.” 

Old  tree,  thou  art  not  the  same 
I  have  loved  of  old; 

Tho’  thou  bearest  no  other  name. 
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’Tis  another  mould 
That  thy  broad  roots  hold; 

Other  winds  are  around  thee  fighting. 

Old  tree,  tho’  thou  art  not  the  same, 
Yet  at  morning  tide, 

When  the  dawn  mist  nigh  thee  came. 
And  the  stirred  branch  sighed, 

I  forgot  all  beside. 

And  thought  thee  the  tree  I  delight  in. 

Good-bye.  Monteith’s  letter  is  not 
come.  Give  my  correspondents  notice 
that  after  Friday  I  am  in  London. 
Distribute  my  love. 

Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

P.S.— I  have  not  heard  a  syllable 
from  Somersby,  which  rather  worries 
me.  Let  me  know  if  you  have. 

The  next  letter  returns  to  the  subject 
of  the  Prize  Essay  or  “Oration  Prize,” 
—commonly  called  the  “Declamation 
Cup,”— which  was  awarded  to  my 
father  that  year,  1832. 

IV. 

{From  Arthur  Hallam  to  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

Saturday.'^ 

My  Dear  Brooks, 

I  am  loth  to  treat  your  request  in 
what  you  will  consider  a  stingy  man¬ 
ner,  but  I  vow  and  protest  to  you  I 
can  give  you  no  light  on  the  subject 
but  what  I  might  extract  from  the 
windows  of  Southey’s  Church,  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  you  will  perform  much 
more  satisfactorily  for  yourself.  The 
“cheese”  of  my  knowledge  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  more  filled  with  maggots  of  my 
own  imaginations  than  with  sober 
mouldiness  of  facts.  It  docs  not  seem 
to  me  that,  if  you  take  Southey’s 
statement  of  the  case  as  a  true  state¬ 
ment  whereon  to  found  your  argument, 
you  need  be  much  embarrassed  about 
the  difllculty  of  defending  persecution. 

**  TbU  U  the  only  date  or  heading  glyen. 
Bnt  the  one  poatmark  la  April  2nd,  1882;  and 


For,  according  to  worthy  Master  Rob¬ 
ert,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  perse¬ 
cution  from  beginning  to  end.  A  Sov¬ 
ereign  defended  her  realm  against 
traitors  within  and  avowed  enemies 
without.  In  the  course  of  this  neces¬ 
sary,  and  therefore  just  defence,  it 
happened  that  many  Catholics  suffered 
the  penalties  of  the  law;  but  they  suf¬ 
fered,  not  as  professing  a  different  re¬ 
ligion,  but  as  adhering  to  a  different 
allegiance.  Southey  gives  a  large  de¬ 
tail  of  instances,  which,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  your  declamation,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  warrant  the  Inference  that  the 
mass  of  the  English  Catholics  was  dis¬ 
loyal,  and  that,  with  the  Head  of  their 
Church  her  open  enemy,  the  seductive 
Queen  of  Scots,  her  declared  rival 
claimant  of  the  English  throne,  in  the 
very  heart  of  her  dominions;  the  fierce 
fanaticism  of  the  French  Catholics 
reeking  from  the  carnage  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  the  recent,  still  lively 
remembrance  of  the  Marian  persecu¬ 
tion,  Queen  Bess  could  hardly  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  by  passing  and 
enforcing  these  restrictive  statutes.  I 
really  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
to  hint;  besides,  when  I  read  formerly 
on  the  subject,  I  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  am  not  yet  lawyer  enough  to 
plead  very  warmly  against  my  con¬ 
science. 

Yesterday  I  saw  that  tall  man,  Glas¬ 
gow,  who  told  me,  what  I  suppose 
must  be  a  mistake  of  his  own  brew¬ 
ing,  that  you  were  going  to  Somersby 
with  the  uncle  and  nephew.  I  hear 
every  week,  but  no  arrival  “fro’  Ganti- 
brig”  has  yet  been  mentioned.  The  ac¬ 
counts  are  good;  yet  I  trust  them  not 
so  well  as  I  should  my  own  eyes, 
short-sighted  though  they  be. 

Alfred  is  gone  to  Sutton— nobody 
knows  wby:  Charley  is  I  believe  at 
Holton;  Arthur  at  Dalby,  where  he 
has  seen  a  ghost.  The  lion  remains  in 
the  old  lair,  to  look  after  his  own,  and 

there  Is  intemsl  evidence  that  the  letter  was 
written  In  London. 
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to  growl  at  supervening  Sawnies.  I 
would  fain  hear  whether  that  visit 
takes  place,  and  when:  if  thou  art  in 
a  writing  mood  sit  down  and  tip  me  a 
line.  Jog  Tennant’s  elbow  also,  that  he 
write. 

I  am  groaning  grievously  under  the 
burthen  of  London.  I  cannot  get  well, 
and  the  Blue  Devils,  (not  cholera),  gripe 
hard.  Will  thy  face  be  visible  In  London, 
thinkest  thou?  I  am  going  to  eat  a 
tern  in  the  Temple,  me  miserable.  So 
fare  thee  well. 

Thine  faithfully, 

A.  H.  H. 

The  letter  that  follows  (about  a 
month  later  in  the  same  year,  1832)  is 
described  by  the  writer  as  a  “scrap,” 
and  be  apologizes  for  not  being  in  a 
writing  mood.  To  us,  however,  there 
is  much  pathos  in  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  when  we  remember  that  only  a 
few  months  afterwards— September, 
3833— this  altogether  phenomenal  life 
was  suddenly  extinguished.  From  a 
lighter  standpoint  the  principal  matter 
dealt  with  may  be  found  amusing,  if 
only  as  establishing  the  fact  that  re¬ 
ceiving  unwelcome  bills  is  the  occa¬ 
sional  lot  of  all  mankind.  The  “67”  at 
the  commencement  of  the  letter  would 
mean  67,  Wimpole  Street,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam’s  bouse  in  London,  referred  to  in 
In  'Hemorxmn}'- 

V. 

r 

(From  Arthur  Hallam  to  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

67.  Tuesday,  May  2dth. 

My  Dear  Brookfield, 

The  very  wretched  state  of  mind, 
and  frequent  touches  of  illness,  I  have 
had  since  I  saw  you,  must  be  my  ex¬ 
cuse,  if  you  need  one,  that  I  have  not 
written  to  you.  And  now  I  am  in  no 
writing  mood:  as  soon  as  I  am  you 

“Dark  boaae,  br  which  once  more  I  atand 
Here  in  the  long  nnlorely  atreet.” 


shall  hear  from  me.  What  is  the  use 
then,  you  will  very  naturally  ask,  of 
making  you  pay  the  postage  for  this 
scrap?  It  is  as  follows.  I  received 
this  morning  a  dunning  letter  from 
.  .  .  ,  for  nine  pound  odd,  which  I  have 
owed  him  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
eternity.  I  suppose  I  forgot  to  mention 
bis  name  to  you  among  the  others. 
At  any  rate,  I  forgot  whether  you  told 
me  anything  about  him.  I  don’t  feel 
as  if  I  had  a  receipt  from  the  snob,  so 
I  fear  it  must  be  a  true  bill.  In  case, 
however,  you  should  have  already  paid 
it,  I  would  fain  know.  In  the  prob¬ 
able  event  that  you  can  give  no  such 
favorable  answer,  I  wish  you  would 
put  on  your  very  blandest  look,  and 

declare  to  Mr . .  on  my  part,  that 

my  sorrow  to  hear  of  his  maltreatment 
by  me  is  only  equalled  by  my  surprise; 
that  I  fully  thought  he  bad  been  paid 
in  a  general  commission  to  pay  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  friend;  (you  needn’t  say 
it  was  yourself,  unless  you  chuse); 
that  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  him 
to  wait  rather  more  than  a  month  long¬ 
er,  at  which  time  I  shall  certainly  be 
passing  through  Cambridge,  and  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  paying  him. 
Should  this  not  serve,  put  on  another 
bland  look,  and  entreat  Garden  and 
Monteith  to  take  between  them  this 
debt  on  their  bands,  and  they  shall  be 
paid,  without  fail,  this  summer.  The 
fact  is,  I  do  not  like  Just  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  moment  asking  my  governor  for 
more  money,  which  I  must  do,  if  I  dis¬ 
charge  this  demand  now. 

Write  to  me  speedily,  and  tell  me 
how  you  are,  and  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  seeing  you. 

Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

A.  H.  Hallam. 

The  letter  with  which  I  will  con¬ 
clude  this  series  is  without  any  date 
whatever,  and  the  single  postmark 
only  consists  of  the  word  “Spllsby.” 
It  was  written  from  Somersby,  how- 
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ever,  as  will  be  seen;  and  as  reference 
is  made  to  the  Hallam  and  Tennyson 
expedition  to  the  Rhine,  which  took 
place  in  July,  1832,  as  an  event  that 
had  quite  recently  happened— (“we 
have  now  returned”)— while  at  the 
same  time  the  “full  pride  of  leafy  sum¬ 
mer”  is  spoken  of,  I  think  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  assume  that  the  letter  was 
written  about  the  end  of  August,  in 
the  year  1832. 

VI. 

{From  Arthur  Hallam  to  William 
Henry  Brookfield.) 

Dearest  Brooks, 

Well  may  you  have  thought  my  con¬ 
duct  atrocious,  and  atrocious  in  sober 
fact  it  may  be  considered:  but  I  have 
not  been  without  excuse.  When  your 
first  letter  reached  me,  months  ago,  I 
was  very  unwell,  and  very  wretched— 
not  merely  hypped,  as  usual,  but  suf¬ 
fering  the  pressure  of  a  severe  anx¬ 
iety,  which,  although  past,  has  left 
me  much  worn  in  spirit.  As  I  began 
to  get  better  Alfred  came  up  to  town, 
and  persuaded  me  to  go  abroad  with 
him.  So  we  went  to  the  Rhine  for  a 
month,  and.  as  we  had  little  coin  be¬ 
tween  us,  talked  much  of  economy; 
but  the  only  part  of  our  principles  we 
reduced  to  practice  was  the  reduction 
of  such  expenses  as  letter-writing,  etc. 
Really,  I  often  vowed  to  Alfred  I 
would  write  to  you,  and  as  often  he 
got  into  a  pet,  and  jingled  the  bag  of 
Naps,  whose  ringing  sound  began  to 
come  daily  fainter  on  the  ear,  and 
their  fair  golden  forms  daily  to  occupy 
less  space  in  the  well-stuffed  portman¬ 
teau.  We  have  now  returned,  and  are 
at  Somersby.  I  fear  I  cannot  stay 
here  long:  but  I  snatch  the  gift  of  the 
hour,  and  am  thankful.  I  have  been 
Tbe  PortnlxhUr 

It  mar  Intereat  some  chance  reader  to  know 
that  what  mar  he  called  Hallam’a  “ItaUan  ear" 
(he  waa  a  perfect  Italian  acholar)  betrared  him 
Into  apellinc  thla  word,  rerr  nnmiatakablr  and 


very  miserable  since  I  saw  you:  my 
hopes  grow  fainter  and  fewer,  yet  I 
hope  on,  and  will,  until  the  last  ray  is 
gone,  and  then—.  Emily,  thank  heav¬ 
en,  is  better  than  she  has  been,  and  I 
think  rather  more  cheerful.  Somersby 
looks  glorious  in  full  pride  of  leafy 
summer.  I  would  I  could  fully  enjoy 
it:  but  ghosts  of  the  Past  and  wraiths 
of  the  Future  are  perpetually  troubling 
me.“  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  being; 
yet,  when  I  look  into  Emily’s  eyes,  I 
sometimes  think  there  is  happiness  re¬ 
served  for  me.  Certainly  lam  by  na¬ 
ture  sanguine  and  hopeful;  I  was  not 
framed  for  despondency.  If  circum¬ 
stances  were  as  I  wish  them  I  hardly 
think  I  should  moodily  seek  for  new 
causes  of  disquiet.  .  .  . 

I  heard  the  other  day  from  Trench: 
he  is  at  Stradbally,  mild  and  happy, 
bless  him!  and  thinking  about  tbe 
Church  and  the  Morning  Watch  still. 
Tennant  is  at  Cambridge,  also  Sped- 
ding— I  saw  them  passing  through. 
Charley  is  a  Rev’dI  .  .  .  Alfred  Is  bet¬ 
ter  in  health  and  spirits  than  I  have 
seen  him  this  long  while. 

Now  good-bye.  old  cove,  for  the 
present:  and  prithee  don’t  talk  of 
alienation  and  all  that,  when  thou 
writest  next.  If  sometimes  under  the 
immediate  touch  of  new  pain  or 
pleasure  I  do  not  look  on  all  sides  and 
remember  how  much  existence  there 
is  out  of  my  actual  mood,  why  bear 
with  me  a  little:  it  Is  selfish,  but  it  is 
human:  a  word,  a  tone,  a  look  at  any 
time.  I  believe,  recalls  me  to  a  sense 
of  what  I  owe  to  those  whom  I  love, 
inter  alios,  to  Master  Brooks. 

Believe  me,  therefore,  always. 

Your  very  affectionate. 

A.  H.  H. 

( 

Arthur  M.  Brookfield. 

dlstlDctlr.  “ml."  At  tbe  OTerslght  was  obTl- 
•Dt  and  the  point  rather  obacore,  I  corrected  It 
In  tbe  text.— Ed. 
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So  be  thou  content,  if  thou  know,  at  the  dusk  of  the  day, 

Whate’er  it  has  witnessed  of  duty  misdone  or  abhorred. 

Thou  stiil  art  the  stronger  at  moonrlse,  aware  that  the  way 
Of  thy  feet  was,  for  even  a  moment,  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Content,  for  some  space  of  self-conquest,  short-lived  yet  complete, 
Thou  hast  found,  some  new  coign  of  thy  heart  set  at  rest— it  is  well; 
By  so  much  thou  art  nearer  to  Heav’n,  to  the  Christ,  and  thy  feet 
Are  the  further  from  Hell. 

W.  JT.  Fleming. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  GUERRILLA  WARFARE. 


When  India  was  painted  red  on  the 
map,  the  native  of  India  admired  the 
color.  When  the  Union  Jack  first  fiut- 
tered  proudly  from  appropriate  coins 
de  vantage  throughout  the  peninsula, 
it  fluttered  over  myriads  of  brown 
forms  bowed  in  obeisance.  Except  for 
the  dark  period  of  the  Mutiny,  this  state 
of  submission  has  outwardly  remained 
Intact,  having  ever  been  manifested  in 
obsequious  forms,  and  guaranteed  by 
fulsome  practical  proofs.  A  small 
British  garrison  still  patrols  the  land, 
fearing  nothing,  and  fearing  least  of 
all  those  dusky,  stalwart  comrades-ln- 
arms  who  so  far  outnumber  it.  Brit¬ 
ish  law,  British  medicine,  British  in¬ 
ventions.  British  education  have  taken 
hold  upon  the  people.  The  talicar  is 
laid  aside  for  the  law-suit,  the  holy 
man’s  incantation  gives  place  to  quin¬ 
ine.  the  scion  of  a  house  of  hereditary 
thieves  is  a  type-writing  clerk  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  oflice.  Truly  an  inspiring  pic¬ 
ture  of  British  imperialism! 

But  turn  the  picture.  Look  at  it  from 
another  point.  Let  the  eastern,  not  the 
western  light  fall  upon  it.  Has  it 


changed?  Yes,  it  is  a  different  picture 
altogether. 

India  has  never  been  conquered.  She 
is  free,  not  with  the  freedom  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  colony,  but  with  a  subtle, 
secret  independence  of  her  own  that 
eludes  the  naked  western  eye.  She 
gave  her  land  revenues,  the  reins  of  her 
Government,  her  wealth  of  flattering 
obeisances,  and  her  soldiers  to  the 
alien,  since  with  force  at  his  back  he 
demanded  them;  and  she  permits  him 
to  retain  them,  since  he  seems  a  prac¬ 
tical  mundane  person  likely  to  ensure 
prosperous  Government.  Into  her 
heart,  into  the  region  of  intimacy  and 
close  friendship,  she  has  never  let  him 
trespass,  and  she  never  will. 

“My  heart,”  she  says,  “like  my  wom- 
en-kind,  is  parda-nishin.  Into  Its  pres¬ 
ence  shall  the  white  man  never  enter.” 

To  keep  the  inner  relations  of  her  pri¬ 
vate  life  inviolate  from  the  alien  is 
more  to  her  than  sovereignty,  more 
than  outward  autonomy.  It  is  round  her 
private  life  that  she  has  erected 
her  defences,  and  in  manning  them  she 
is  no  longer  the  humble,  salaaming  sub- 
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ject,  but  the  fierce,  proud  champion  of 
independence,  waxing  insolent  and  vin¬ 
dictive  towards  the  stranger  that  ap¬ 
proaches.  But  thus  fenced  in  she  is 
happy;  all  of  life  that  is  worth  living 
is  within,  not  without  those  defences— 
her  exclusive  religions  and  the  pleasures 
of  home,  love,  and  friendship.  To  these 
she  forbids  the  stranger  access,  and 
while  giving  him  neither  love,  nor  in¬ 
timacy,  nor  friradship,  nor  religious 
sympathy,  seeks  none  in  return.  She 
will  leave  her  citadel,  it  is  true,  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  common  land.  There 
she  hovers  round  him,  taking  ail  that 
she  can  get  from  him  without  com¬ 
promising  her  own  seclusion;  for  such 
practical  advantages,  and  such  alone, 
are  the  mess  of  pottage  for  which  she 
has  bartered  her  empire.  Her  sons 
may  visit  the  European  doctor  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  a  passing  fever,  but  this 
doctor  must  not  enter  their  houses  to 
purge  them  of  the  plague.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  and  there  suck  the  sweets  of  a  lu¬ 
crative  education,  but  woe  betide  one  of 
them  who  gives  heed  to  the  tenets  of  a 
religion  that  exacts  a  claim  of  brother¬ 
hood.  Her  young  men  may  serve  in 
the  alien’s  army,  and  so  win  honors  and 
promotions  and  rewards  and  grants  of 
land,  and  are  enjoined  by  her  to  serve 
their  masters  with  unfiinching  fidelity, 
and  to  take  pride  in  the  medals  that 
are  pinned  on  their  breasts,  but 
throughout  their  service  they  must  not 
eat  from  the  sahib’s  dish,  nor  drink 
from  the  sahib’s  cup. 

The  John  Bull  that  first  landed  in  In¬ 
dia  was  a  different  person  from  his  lat¬ 
ter-day  Anglo-Indian  counterpart.  The 
former  arrived  bursting  with  a  not  un¬ 
kindly  sense  of  empire,  and  with  an 
overfiowing  heart  that  he  was  ready 
to  open  freely  to  all  around  him.  One 
can  imagine  him  anxious  to  clasp 
hands  with  the  Brahmin  across  the 
ages.  One  can  hear  him  declaring  his 
readiness  to  “hobnob  with  the  nabobs,” 


and  to  “put  things  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing  all  round.”  He  doubtless  also  felt 
inspired  to  “give  the  niggers  a  few 
straight  tips  in  religion  and  life  gener¬ 
ally,”  and  was  sure  that  “they  would 
take  It  all  In  good  part.”  The  so-called 
“niggers”  recoiled  from  him  in  horror. 
He  was  snubbed  for  his  pains,  as  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  other  incidents  bear 
witness. 

Snubbed  and  rebuffed,  John  Bull 
changed  his  methods,  and  Anglo-Indian 
.John  Bull  of  to-day  is  different  from 
his  prototype.  The  bluff,  genial  man¬ 
ner  Is  gone,  gone  with  those  plump  red 
cheeks  and  that  jolly,  beer-laden  stom¬ 
ach.  A  sallow  reserved  person  is  in  his 
place,  who  has  developed  a  proud 
hauteur  of  his  own,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  aloofness  of  the  native.  He  no 
longer  proffers  his  brotherly  love,  for 
the  love  of  a  white  man  has  Lot  proved 
acceptable,  and  to  reiterate  the  oncfr 
spurned  offer  would  be  more  than  hu¬ 
man.  and  less  than  diplomatic.  The 
keynote  of  his  present  attitude  is  a  dig¬ 
nified  reserve. 

This  was  a  natural  reaction,  for  who 
does  not  turn  proud  and  distant  when 
his  friendly  advances  have  been  re¬ 
jected?  His  new  attitude,  however, 
might  have  been  but  a  passing  phase, 
had  it  not  transpired  that,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  it 
was  becoming  to  him.  For  when  they 
realized  this  distant  hauteur  of  the 
“sahib-log”  now  newly  acquired,  they 
saw  in  it  a  likeness  to  the  proud  ways 
of  their  own  Eastern  potentates  of  for¬ 
mer  days.  In  the  refiected  glory  of 
such  pride  they  had  basked  for  cen¬ 
turies.  and  therefore  they  welcomed 
the  semblance  of  it  when  it  shone  upon; 
them  once  again.  Thus  encouraged, 
this  attitude  of  dignified  reserve  ceased 
to  be  a  passing  phase  of  temperament. 
It  became  a  continuous  habit,  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  method,  a  political  virtue. 
It  was  no  counsel  of  Christian  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  its  outcome  is  a  workable- 
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modus  dvendi.  It  is  almost  un-English 
in  its  aspect,  and  would  seem  offensive 
to  good,  genial  John  Bull  at  home;  but 
yet  it  is  a  form  of  imperialism— not,  it 
is  true,  the  kindly  imperialism  of  our 
colonies,  but  a  special  Anglo-Indian  va¬ 
riety  essential  to  India. 

The  war  of  India’s  inner  indepen¬ 
dence  is  thus  over.  This  dignified  re¬ 
serve  on  the  one  hand,  that  punctil¬ 
ious,  unloving  deference  on  the  other, 
are  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which 
§cace  has  been  concluded.  Peace,  on 
the  whole,  prevails,  and  will  prevail, 
but  here  and  there  there  is  still  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  Here  and  there  the  sahib, 
ignoring  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
tries  to  force  his  aggressive  personality 
beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  na¬ 
tive's  seclusion,  taking  those  courteous 
salaams  for  invitations  instead  of  dan¬ 
ger  signals,  until  once  again  he  finds 
out  bis  error.  And  here  and  tliere  the 
malcontent,  the  malicious,  the  venom¬ 
ous  among  natives— end  they  are 
many— reviving  the  oid  feud,  now  carry 
it  into  the  enemy’s  territory.  They  re¬ 
sent  the  sahib’s  attitude  because  of 
the  moral  power  which  it  implies  and 
sustains.  And  yet  this  dignified  re¬ 
serve  could  be  dissolved  for  ever  even 
now,  if  they  would  but  let  the  sahib 
love  them;  but  this  is  far  from  their 
hearts.  But  though  he  must  not  love 
them,  the  contrary  is  still  permissible; 
and  to  make  the  sahib  hate  them  and 
be  wroth  with  them,  even  though  they 
themselves  suffer  somewhat  in  the 
process,  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
For  the  elements  of  dignified  reserve 
will  dissolve  In  hatred  as  quickly  as 
in  love;  and  whereas  love  ever  de¬ 
mands  love  in  return,  hatred  is  not 
similarly  so  exacting.  Thus  if  these 
malignant  and  venomous  ones  can 
make  the  sahib  hate  them  while  they 
themselves  serenely  contemplate  his 
hatred,  they  are  happy.  They  can  sit 
still  and  smile  while  the  sahib  raves; 
and,  though  not  perhaps  themselves  left 


entirely  scatheless  in  minor  practical 
details,  they  yet  remain  morally  intact 
while  their  enemy’s  moral  armor  is 
pierced  and  his  blood,  as  it  were,  is 
spilled. 

Of  this  latter  form  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  the  following  is  an  example. 

1. 

Bhagw&n  Dfis  held  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  pAi-tlns.  Ghi  is  clarified  but¬ 
ter.  Two  ounces  of  it  in  the  day’s  food 
lubricate  the  black  man’s  palate  and 
fortify  bis  system,  so  that  it  ranks 
high  among  sepoys’  field-service  ra¬ 
tions.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that  it 
leaks  easily  from  the  vessels  that  hold 
it— often  through  the  designs  of  thiev¬ 
ing  sutlers,  but  sometimes  because  the 
vessels  are  themselves  defective.  Hence 
in  all  mobilization  reserves  the  sfhi-tln 
is  an  article  which  it  behooves  to  select 
with  care.  It  must  be  made  of  stout 
metal  and  be  carefully  soldered.  Bhag- 
win  Dfts  was  supplying  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  tins  for  a  large  mobil¬ 
ization  store  depot  on  the  frontier.  All 
but  a  few  hundred  had  now  been 
passed  into  store,  and,  with  these  last 
laid  out  beside  him,  he  stood  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  depot  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  commissariat  ofilcer, 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  tendered. 

Captain  Arkwright,  the  commissariat 
officer,  riding  up,  dismounted,  and 
flung  bis  reins  carelessly  to  the  nearest 
menial.  Bhagw&n  D&s  salaamed  with 
more  than  needful  effusion,  making  a 
circular  sweep  of  bis  hand  through  the 
air,  palm  upwards,  till  bis  finger-tips 
met  his  forehead,  while  his  body  bent 
low  from  the  hips.  The  end  of  the 
oflicer’s  cane  rose  just  three  inches, 
with  a  sharp  Jerk,  in  careless  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  salutation. 

Captain  Arkwright  had  what  may  be 
called  the  “Imperial  manner.”  He  was 
the  “sirkar”  personified— the  proud, 
impassioned  sirkar,  just  in  bis  dealings 
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and  lenient  because  of  bis  strength.  He 
might  have  held  a  high  place  in  the 
world,  but  such  had  not  fallen  to  his 
lot;  for  Indian  commissariat  officers, 
though  their  work  teems  with  respon¬ 
sibility  and  needs  all  an  Englishman’s 
most  sterling  qualities  for  its  proper 
fulfilment,  are  not  among  the  very 
great  in  the  land,  being  plain  regi¬ 
mental  officers  who  have  transferred 
themselves  to  what  is  merely  a  hard- 
worked,  moderately  well-paid,  and  use¬ 
ful  department,  and  about  which  there 
is  none  of  the  glamor  either  of  military 
smartness  nor  yet  of  high  civilian 
authority.  Yet  the  “imperial  manner” 
was  not  wasted  on  Arkwright.  It  is 
useful  to  all  who  have  official  dealings 
with  the  native. 

He  now  began  nonchalantly  to  look 
at  the  tins,  being  assisted  by  a  warrant 
officer  and  a  native  store-keeper. 
Growing  more  alert,  he  at  length  se¬ 
lected  the  third  from  the  end  of  the 
second  row  of  them,  and  submitted  it 
to  a  searching  examination.  The  tins 
were  oblong,  and  without  separable 
lids,  each  having  a  round  bole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top,  through  which  g\\x 
could  be  poured,  and  which  could  be  af¬ 
terwards  closed  by  a  tin  disc  soldered 
on  to  it.  Holding  up  the  selected  tin  in 
one  hand,  Arkwright  felt  it  to  see  that 
it  was  up  to  sample-weight  and  made 
of  stout  metal.  Afterwards  he  squeezed 
his  spare  hand  through  the  hole  in  the 
top.  This  last  was  only  an  involun¬ 
tary,  chance,  unconscious  action,  and 
not  necessary  for  testing  the  quality  of 
the  article;  but  his  fingers,  while  wan¬ 
dering  aimlessly  inside  the  tin,  struck 
upon  something  thick  and  solid  that 
was  fastened  on  the  inside  against  one 
of  the  upper  ends.  Revolving  the  tin 
round  bis  hand,  he  found  a  similar  solid 
mass  at  the  other  end.  He  then  took 
up  others,  and  made  a  similar  and  this 
time  a  deliberate  examination  of  them, 
always  with  the  same  result.  He  said 
nothing,  but  with  his  usual  quiet  man¬ 


ner  opened  the  book  in  which  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  contractors’  supplies  was  kept, 
and  noted  that  so  many  pAi-tins  had 
been  tendered  on  that  date  and  that 
he  had  rejected  them  all. 

The  warrant  officer  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  then  accompanied  him  into  the 
depot,  where,  after  the  latter  had 
pointed  out  what  he  had  just  discov¬ 
ered  outside,  they  all  three  examined 
the  already  accepted  stock  of  ghi-UaB 
now  stored  in  the  depot,  to  find  that 
every  one  of  them  was  weighted  with 
similar  fictitious  weights  in  the  very 
two  places  where  these  would  be  in¬ 
visible  to  the  eye  and  only  accessible 
with  difficulty  to  the  touch. 

“I’ve  been  had,  Mr.  Smith,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  been  had.  We’ve  all  been  had.” 

The  others  remarked  appropriately 
on  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
Arkwright  continued:  “The  matter 
will  have  to  be  reported  and  will  re¬ 
flect  to  the  credit  of  none  of  us,  and  to 
my  credit  least  of  all.  Meanwhile  get 
a  letter  written  out  to  Bhagwiin  Dlls, 
rescinding  all  that  remains  over  of  his 
contract,  and  send  it  up  to  my  office 
for  signature.” 

Arkwright  then  mounted  his  pony, 
which  a  store  lascar  had  led  after  him. 
He  passed  out  of  the  depot  gates  at  a 
walk,  thinking  of  the  rod  in  pickle  that 
awaited  him  when  the  matter  had  been 
reported,  of  that  reprimand  that  would 
shortly  reach  him  from  his  Inspector- 
General  couched  in  disagreeable  offi¬ 
cial  phrases,  or  of  that  black  mark 
against  his  name  which  might  be  re¬ 
corded  in  some  confidential  pigeon-hole 
and  thence  militate  unceasingly  against 
his  future  prospects. 

Outside  the  gate  he  passed  by  Bhag- 
wftn  DSs,  still  standing  among  his 
weighted  pfti-tlns.  The  latter  knew  that 
he  had  been  found  out.  for  the  sahib’s 
fingers  had  felt  the  insides  of  the  tins 
with  an  unerring  systematic  search. 
Therefore  he  salaamed  even  more  pro¬ 
fusely  than  before,  with  an  enhanced 
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sweep  of  the  hand  and  with  his  each  other,  they  are  only  assimilated 


body  bent  to  the  ground.  Also  he 
would  have  stayed  the  sahib  and 
uttered  sweet  words  and  mendac¬ 
ious  excuses  in  his  ear.  But  Ark¬ 
wright  touched  his  mare  lightly 
with  the  spurs,  till  she  bounded  for¬ 
wards,  while  bis  cane  rose  those  same 
three  niggardly  jerky  inches,  in  due  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  compliment,  but 
In  quiet  rejection  of  further  advances. 

Bhagwdn  D&s  and  Arkwright  went 
their  respective  ways,  and  the  hearts 
of  both  were  heavy.  But  of  the  two 
the  heart  of  Bbagw&n  D&s  was  the 
heavier.  For  the  captain  salA  had 
not  only  caught  him  red-handed,  he  had 
not  only  ridden  unrelentingly  away  to 
put  on  record  against  him  the  fraud 
which  he  had  discovered,  he  had  ridden 
away  without  a  sign  of  personal  resent¬ 
ment,  without  any  loss  of  temper,  with 
bis  dignity  and  his  self-control  all  un¬ 
impaired.  A  little  display  of  Impotent 
rage,  a  few  hot  words,  a  vindictive 
menace,  would  have  shown  that  the 
sahib  too  was  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  matter;  but  this  had  been  denied 
to  Bhagwfin  Dds,  and  bis  heart  was 
heavy. 

II. 

The  name  of  Bhagwftn  Dfts  was 
duly  removed  from  the  list  of  local 
contractors,  and  Arkwright  duly  re¬ 
ceived  his  reprimand.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  the  latter  let  the  affair  weigh 
lightly  upon  him,  and  thought  little  of 
its  problematical  effect  upon  his 
career.  For  he  was  now  a  newly  mar¬ 
ried  man,  and  the  discipline  which  he 
■was  for  the  present  undergoing  con¬ 
cerned  matters  other  than  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  By  a  law  of  nature  con¬ 
traries  attract  each  other,  and  though 
himself  a  self-controlled,  seasoned, 
rather  d«Il  man  of  the  world,  he  had 
wedded  a  bright.  Irresponsible,  impul¬ 
sive  girl,  who  was  still  In  her  extreme 
youth.  But  though  contraries  attract 
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by  a  painful  critical  process. 

Christmas  Day  fell  during  the  cru¬ 
cial  period  of  assimilation.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  not  long  re¬ 
turned  from  their  honeymoon.  There 
was  the  same  undednable  feeling  of 
Christmas  in  the  air,  which,  with  modi¬ 
fications  according  to  latitude,  extends 
throughout  the  Empire,  bringing  with 
it  a  feeling  of  jollity  and  kindness. 
The  natives  of  India  are  affected  by 
it,  and,  if  of  low  degree,  ask  importu¬ 
nately  for  bakshish,  or,  if  men  of  stand¬ 
ing,  offer  to  the  “sahib-log”  gifts  of 
fruit  and  flowers. 

The  acceptance  of  ddlis  or  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers  on  such  occasions  is 
a  concession  to  native  etiquette, 
though  to  accept  aught  else  from  a  na¬ 
tive  is  the  deadliest  of  sins  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  official,  and  forbidden  by 
stringent  rules. 

Mrs.  Arkwright  sat  alone  at  noon 
on  her  verandah,  idling  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  ready  for  mischief.  A  poorly 
clad  and  uncouth  coolie,  carrying  a 
basket  on  bis  head,  entered  the  com¬ 
pound  and  diffidently  approached 
the  verandah.  With  eyes  modestly 
averted  from  the  mem-sahib  he  sa¬ 
laamed  and  laid  his  burden  at  her  feet. 
The  basket  contained  oranges  still 
growing  from  green  twigs,  sultana 
raisins,  and  ruddy  apples,  all  lying  on 
a  bed  of  fresh-cut  roses.  They  made 
a  pretty  sight,  and  the  young  mem- 
sahib,  rising  from  her  chair,  stooped 
down  over  the  basket  to  finger  Its  con¬ 
tents,  feeling  glad  that  her  lot  bad 
fallen  in  a  country  where  natives  paid 
such  pretty  practical  compliments. 

“Are  these  for  me?”  she  asked  the 
coolie,  but  the  latter,  knowing  no 
English,  only  salaamed  and  showed  a 
row  of  smiling  teeth. 

As  she  picked  up  several  of  the 
roses  to  make  a  nosegay  of  them  for 
her  dress,  she  gave  a  sudden  start  and 
then  a  joyful  little  scream  and  bend- 
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ing  lower,  pounced  upon  a  small  shin¬ 
ing  thing  that  lay  among  the  flowers, 
and  lifted  it  up  to  examine  it. 

“Yes,  it  really  is.  It  is,  it  is!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  delight.  “Oh,  how  lovely! 
Those  beautiful  bright  big  Indian  tur¬ 
quoises!  And  it  flts,  too,  beautifully. 
Oh,  what  a  nice  kind  man  he  must  be!” 

A  heavy  step  came  along  the  veran¬ 
dah.  It  belonged  to  Captain  Arkwright. 

“Hullo,  little  woman,”  he  asked, 
“what  are  you  doing  there? 

“What  do  you  think,  Charlie?”  she 
answered  playfully,  placing  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  facing  him.  “No, 
y^ou  must  guess,  I  sha’  n’t  tell  you.” 

A  cloud  gathered  on  his  face  and 
gave  her  an  uneasy  feeling,  which  she 
threw  off  by  growing  more  playful 
still,  and  calling  upon  him  tauntingly 
to  guess  her  secret. 

He  Ignored  her,  and,  turning  to  the 
ooolle  who  had  come  with  the  basket, 
asked  him  in  the  vernacular  who  he 
was. 

“I  am,”  he  answered  in  a  hybrid 
tone,  half  Punjabi,  half  Pushtu,  “the 
servant,  by  your  honor’s  grace,  of 
Bhagwfln  Dfls,  the  contractor.” 

The  cloud  on  Arkwright’s  face  dark¬ 
ened  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  asked 
her  once  more,  and  this  time  sharply, 
what  she  held  in  her  hand. 

She  was  frightened  by  his  manner, 
but  sticking  doggedly  to  her  jest,  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  him.  He  again  demanded 
the  answer  almost  roughly,  so  that  she 
pouted  and  retorted  with  a  complaint 
at  his  rudeness. 

“Give  it  me  at  once,”  he  thundered, 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Her  lip  trembled,  and  the  tears 
fllled  her  eyes.  She  disclosed  the  hid¬ 
den  hand,  and,  snatching  the  turquoise 
ring  from  her  Anger,  she  flourished  it 
before  him. 

“That’s  what  it  is.”  she  exclaimed 
angrily.  “I  suppose  you  won’t  let  me 
keep  it  now,  as  you  are  so  cross  and 
horrid.  There!  take  it,  take  it,”  and 


breaking  into  sobs,  she  flung  herself 
through  the  doorway  into  the  bun¬ 
galow. 

Meanwhile  the  coolie,  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes  and  apologetic  mien,  stood 
an  unwilling  witness  of  the  sahib’s 
domestic  broil. 

To  chasten  for  love’s  sake  is  a  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  mortal  man’s 
hardest  task,  and  Arkwright,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  six  weeks’  experience,  was 
unmanned  by  his  wife’s  tears.  The 
anger  against  his  wife  had  gone  out  of 
him,  but  there  remained  a  flerce  rage 
that  had  all  the  world  for  its  target, 
and  more  especially  the  low-born, 
grimy  coolie  who  had  witnessed  the  re¬ 
cent  scene,  and  who  was  the  hireling 
of  the  villain  who  had  tried  to  lure 
him  into  accepting  an  illicit  present 
by  foisting  it  upon  his  wife. 

His  anger  knew  no  bounds.  His  re¬ 
serve,  his  dignity,  his  “Imperial  man¬ 
ner”  were  gone.  Drawing  back  his 
arm,  be  flung  the  ring  from  him  out 
into  the  road  beyond  the  compound. 
He  trampled  the  roses  under  foot  and 
spurned  the  fruit.  Seizing  the  basket, 
he  brought  it  down  with  a  crash  on 
the  coolie’s  head,  then  clutched  his 
shoulders  and  shook  him  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat.  He  twisted  his  arm  till 
the  triceps  muscle  was  taut  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  on  it  he  rained  blows  with 
his  flst.  He  kicked  him  and  cuffed 
him,  and  at  last,  his  anger  exhausting 
itself,  he  swung  him  round  in  a  circle 
at  arm’s  length,  releasing  him  with  a 
jerk,  so  that  the  battered  victim,  fly¬ 
ing  off  at  a  tangent,  fell  heavily  in  a 
huddled  mass  on  to  the  ground.  There 
he  lay  weeping  and  spent,  while  Ark¬ 
wright  stalked  into  his  bungalow,  to 
find  home  less  happy,  life  less  worth 
living  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

III. 

The  coolie  lifted  himself  painfully 
and  crawled  to  the  gate.  Bending 
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stiffly,  be  searched  here  and  there  for 
the  turquoise  ring  till  he  found  it  lying 
In  the  ditch.  He  picked  it  up  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  way.  After  toiling 
half  a  mile  and  turning  at  length 
down  a  side-road,  he  came  upon  a 
closed  brougham  to  which  were  har¬ 
nessed  two  fine  Australian  horses.  On 
the  box-seat  sat  a  coachman  dressed 
in  weird  but  gaudy  livery.  A  man 
sprang  down  from  behind  and  opened 
the  door.  The  coolie,  entering  the  car¬ 
riage,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
on.  Cold  and  sore  as  he  was  he  put 
on  a  rich  coat,  lined  with  gray  fox-fur, 
that  lay  upon  the  seat,  buttoning  its 
silk-covered  olivets  across  his  chest. 
Then  only,  so  clever  had  been  his  dis¬ 
guise,  would  It  have  been  apparent 
that  the  quondam  coolie  was  none 
other  than  the  rich  ex-contractor 
Bhagwdn  Dfis  himself. 

He  drove  homewards  in  a  reverie, 
reasoning  to  himself  much  as  follows: 

“Verily,  God  is  great,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  It  is  true  that  I  have  suf¬ 
fered.  My  bones  ache.  Fever  Is  upon 
me.  My  rising  and  my  sitting  down 
will  for  many  days  be  difficult,  and  the 
pain  at  the  time  was  excessive,  and  is 

The  OoTDblU  Mafmslne. 


not  yet  wholly  abated.  Yet  I  am  satis- 
fiedv  Had  I  gone  undisguised.  It  is 
likely  that  that  proud  one,  seeing  me, 
might  still  have  restrained  himself, 
while  had  I  sent  another  in  my  place, 
that  other  would  indeed  have  received 
the  blows  which  fell  upon  me;  but  yet 
I  should  not  have  witnessed  that 
which  delighted  my  heart.  For  did  I 
not  go  secretly  into  the  sahib’s  pre¬ 
cincts  and  befool  that  bold-faced  play¬ 
thing  which  he  has  taken  to  wife  and 
for  whose  sake  his  blood  fiows  so 
swiftly?  Did  I  not  make  him  angry 
against  her,  and  see  her  angry  also 
and  weeping  and  disobedient?  And 
did  be  not  at  the  last  entirely  con¬ 
sume  himself  with  rage  and  become 
like  one  that  is  mad,  so  that  though  be 
hurt  me  greatly  In  my  body,  yet  is 
his  own  heart  now  very  sore.  For 
such  wrath  bums  very  deep  into  a 
sahib’s  heart,  consuming  it  like  a  fire, 
while  his  pride  is  withered  by  its  heat. 

“Thus  he  who  treated  me  so  proudly 
in  that  matter  of  the  pAi-tins  now  sits 
e.xhausted  in  spirit,  and  hides  his  face 
for  shame,  and  is  humbled. 

“Verily,  God  is  great,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied.’’ 

Powell  Millington. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

After  my  return  from  that  voyage  in 
which  I  made  the  discovery  of  the 
Houyhnhnms’  Land,  and  fell  into  so 
high  an  estimation  of  their  magnani¬ 
mous  people,  I  continued  at  home  but 
a  short  while,  finding  my  company  too 
close  of  kin  to  the  detestable  qualities 
of  the  Yahoos  to  be  by  any  means 
supportable:  and  therefore  accepted 
an  advantageous  offer  made  me  to  go 
the  African  voyage  in  the  Wide  World, 


a  stout  merchantman  of  great  tonnage 
and  repute.  I  was  furnished  with  a 
supply  of  money  bestowed  about  my 
middle  in  a  leathern  belt;  and  my  busi¬ 
ness  was,  on  behalf  of  my  employer,  to 
send  home  from  time  to  time  such 
quantity  as  I  could  come  by  of  the 
canards  giants  which  are  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
And  to  the  better  procuring  and  more 
regular  forwarding  of  these  I  was  em¬ 
powered  either  to  buy  wholesale  or  to 
breed  from  stock,  and  to  pack  my  car- 
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goes  In  any  convenient  manner,  but  so 
always  that  they  should  come  to  hand 
alive  and  fit  for  my  employer’s  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  went  aboard  at  Southhampton  on 
March  31,  1716,  and  set  sail  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  For  some  days  we 
kept  a  southward  course  and  our  voy¬ 
age  was  very  prosperous,  but  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  journal 
of  it.  Let  it  suffice  me  to  say  that  I 
did  not  waste  my  time,  but  conceiving 
diligence  to  be  of  the  essence  of  my 
contract,  I  began  at  once  to  practice 
my  trade,  and  by  collecting  here  and 
there  from  such  of  those  on  board  as 
had  any  petits  canards  (the  common 
species)  to  give  away,  I  contrived  to 
send  home,  from  one  or  two  ports 
where  we  touched,  a  number  of  small 
packets  not  indeed  marketable  for  the 
London  Season,  but  very  sufficient  at 
a  later  time  to  bold  the  table  with 
gooseberries  and  sea  serpents  and  such 
like  commodities.  And  in  this  busy 
fashion  I  continued,  though  with  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty,  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  conspiracy  which  I  shall 
now  relate. 

Certain  of  the  crew,  being  of  a  churl¬ 
ish  and  injudicious  temper,  bad  from 
the  first  refused  me  a  reply  to  my  in¬ 
quiries,  and  there  were  others  who, 
though  they  would  converse  readily 
enough  over  night,  in  the  morning  ap¬ 
peared  uneasy  upon  a  sight  of  the 
note-books  in  which  I  made  my  entries. 
These  rogues  formed  a  design  to  be  rid 
of  me,  and  put  their  plans  into  execu¬ 
tion  with  a  firmness  much  beyond  my 
expectation.  For  one  morning  while 
I  was  yet  sleeping  they  turned  the  key 
in  my  cabin-door  and  waking  me  with 
derisive  shouts  informed  me  that  I 
was  a  prisoner,  and  my  case,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood,  then  under  consideration  by 
the  captain.  The  deliberations  of 
these  rascals  were  however  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  growing  severity 
of  the  weather,  which  had  Increased 


during  the  night  from  a  sailor’s  cap¬ 
ful  of  wind  to  a  violent  storm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  continuance  of  this  tem¬ 
pest,  which  raged  for  one  and  twenty 
days,  they  sent  me  down  victuals  and 
drink  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  but  held 
no  converse  with  me,  except  to  threat¬ 
en  that  I  should  be  thrown  overboard 
if  I  were  discovered  writing. 

Upon  the  twenty-second  morning  of 
my  captivity,  the  weather  being  some¬ 
what  abated,  one  John  Tarr  came 
down  to  my  cabin,  and  said  he  had 
orders  from  the  captain  to  turn  me 
adrift.  I  expostulated  with  him:  but 
he  replied  that  1  was  rather  to  con¬ 
gratulate  than  to  bewail  myself;  for  it 
had  been  resolved  to  drown  me  like 
the  young  of  some  domestic  animal, 
had  not  the  opportunity  offered,  by 
reason  of  the  ship  being  blown  out  of 
her  course,  to  set  me  afloat  in  a  very 
remote  region  of  the  world,  from 
which  my  return  was  not  speedily  to 
be  looked  for.  I  desired  him  to  tell 
me  what  region.  He  replied  that  we 
were  now  in  the  Antipacific  Ocean 
and  not  far  from  the  Archipelago,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  part  is 
known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  the 
Internecine  Islands. 

I  was  then  carried  upon  deck  and 
forced  into  the  long  boat;  but  these 
wretches  were  so  civil  as  to  furnish 
me  with  a  month’s  rations  of  plasmon 
biscuit,  some  sixty  pieces  in  all,  for 
my  food,  and  for  my  drink  a  conven¬ 
ient  supply  of  sparklets.  They  then 
set  the  boat’s  sail  and  pushed  me  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  Islands;  after 
which  the  ship  was  brought  up  into 
the  wind  and  began  to  run  from  me 
In  long  tacks.  Judging  myself  to  be 
at  the  least  five  thousand  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  seeing  the 
Archipelago  upon  the  horizon  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  me,  I  resolved  to  throw  my¬ 
self  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Island¬ 
ers,  and  set  my  tiller  accordingly.  To¬ 
wards  nightfall  I  came  before  a  light 
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south  wind  almost  within  hail  of  land, 
but  being  extremely  tired,  and  with 
that  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
the  sparklets  that  I  had  drunk,  fall¬ 
ing  continually  to  sleep,  I  let  myself 
run  on  for  the  best  part  of  the  night, 
and  so  came  by  daybreak  into  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  as  I  con¬ 
jectured  and  was  afterwards  assured, 
was  the  main  port  of  entry  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  island  of  the  Archipelago. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  my  first  landing,  of  my  reception 
and  entertainment  I  shali  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  give  a  particular  description.  In 
brief  I  was  entreated  if  not  with  cor¬ 
diality  yet  with  such  welcome  as  new 
arrivals  commonly  meet  with  among 
the  curious;  and  I  discovered  not  long 
after  that  I  might  veiy  well  have 
fared  worse;,  for  I  had  by  good  for¬ 
tune  chanced  upon  the  least  inhospit¬ 
able  of  the  Internecine  i^eoples.  I 
shall  now  set  down  my  observations 
first  upon  the  customs  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  islanders,  whether  distinc¬ 
tive  or  common  to  the  whole  Archipel¬ 
ago,  then  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  island  into  which  I  had  been 
carried,  and  lastly  I  shall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  revolution  which  I 
saw  brought  to  the  birth,  and  show  to 
what  unexpected  and  misshapen 
growth  it  matured. 

The  Internecine  Islands,  properly 
so-called,  are  but  seven  in  number, 
and  form  but  the  smaller  part  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  sum  of  whose  terri¬ 
tories  I  conjecture  to  be  not  far  short 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  lands  at 
present  known  to  us.  The  largest  is¬ 
land  lies  to  the  east  and  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Sllbearla,  though  the  in¬ 
habitants  among  themselves  give  It 
the  title  of  “Holy  Land”  for  a  reason 
which  one  of  them  explained  to  me, 
but  which  appeared  too  mystical  to  be 
understood  by  a  European  Intellect.  On 


the  west  of  this  lies  Franz-Josefiand 
or  Nubia  Felix,  the  people  of  which 
are  doubly  internecine,  being  subdivid¬ 
ed  Into  six  or  seven  tribes  of  an  irrec¬ 
oncilable  habit  of  mind.  The  next  two 
islands  are  called  Gottland  and  Pap- 
aregia;  of  these  the  former  is  the 
more  northerly  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  nature  of  its  government, 
which  is  a  theocracy.  The  presiding 
deity  is  reported  to  be  omnipotent  and 
omniscient;  he  is  besides  almost  om¬ 
nipresent  and  is  gifted  with  miraculous 
activities.  In  the  common  speech  he 
is  alluded  to  as  “The  Divine  Will”  or 
“Everlasting  Billy”:  but  In  public  wor¬ 
ship  he  is  always  addressed  as  “War 
Lord”  or  “High — high— high.”  The 
commerce  of  this  country  is  reckoned 
upon  an  antiquated  method,  by  a  coin¬ 
age  known  as  Grenadierenbeinen,  for¬ 
merly  in  use  in  Pomerania.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufactures  are  statues  of  the 
national  deity  and  Prussic  acid;  of 
this  last  very  large  quantities  are  ex¬ 
ported  annually,  but  from  certain  ob¬ 
servations  which  I  made,  I  should 
judge  the  distillation  to  be  performed 
from  insufficient  materials,  for  the 
drug  though  disagreeable  in  its  effects 
appears  to  be  much  below  proof,  and 
is  rarely  fatal  to  life,  at  least  In  the 
case  of  adults  of  a  moderately  robust 
health.  The  larger  part  of  this  country 
is  not  and  never  has  been  cultivated; 
the  most  abundant  crop  is  a  kind  of 
wild  oats  which  is  dragged  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  mills  and  there  ground  into  a 
coarse  flour  called  in  their  dialect  “fist- 
mail.”  There  is  no  external  demand 
for  this  commodity;  it  Is  sometimes 
exported  in  small  quantities  to  the  Far 
East,  but  it  is  said  to  arrive  in  unsat¬ 
isfactory  condition,  and  is  only  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  forced  sale  and  at  a  cpn- 
siderable  loss. 

The  island  to  the  south  is  governed 
by  two  kings,  one  black  and  one  white, 
a  system  rendered  necessary  by  the 
character  of  the  population,  which  is 
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divided  after  the  same  distinction  of 
color.  The  name  Paperegia  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  describe  this  condition,  being 
compounded  of  the  native  words  for 
hlacii  and  tchite,  but  as  to  which  sig¬ 
nified  which  I  could  arrive  at  no  cer¬ 
tain  determination.  A  singularity  of 
this  people  is  that  the  richer  classes 
are  wholly  insolvent,  and  have  for 
some  years  past  been  charitably  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  poor,  who  pay  all  the 
taxes  in  addition  to  performing  all  the 
labor  of  the  country. 

Westward  of  the  two  islands  which 
I  have  last  mentioned  is  another 
named  Boulevardia,  from  an  old  word 
corresponding  to  the  Elysium  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  peculiarities  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  are  striking  in  a  high  degree:  they 
choose  their  government  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  Instrument  devised  on  the 
principle  of  the  kaleidoscope,  no  com¬ 
bination  being  allowed  to  continue  in 
power  for  more  than  ten  lunar  months. 
They  eat  no  fiesh  save  that  of  the 
frog,  and  have  but  two  varieties  of 
drink,  a  sweetish  syrup  called  Bene¬ 
dictine,  and  a  more  favorite  kind  of 
esprit  fort,  bitter  in  fiavor  and  highly 
effervescent  when  the  weather  is  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  by  thunder  or  great  heat. 
They  are  preeminent  for  the  severity 
of  their  morals,  never  exceeding  the 
limit  of  two  children  in  each  family; 
and  for  the  polish  of  their  address, 
bolding,  as  one  of  their  great  educators 
laid  it  down,  that  "manners  are  given 
us  to  conceal  our  thoughts.”  Perti¬ 
nent  here  is  the  observation  of  a  Jap¬ 
anese  traveller  upon  the  commoner 
sort  of  Boulevardler,  videlicet, .  “He 
very  polite  but  inside  quite  different.” 

The  sixth  of  these  Islands  is  the  one 
which  I  have  called  the  capital,  and 
which  I  shall  presently  describe  in  a 
more  particular  manner.  The  seventh 
lies  off  to  the  west  at  a  considerable 
distance;  it  is  named  Aquila,  after  an 
indigenous  species  of  bird,  from  the 
spread  of  whose  tail  and  the  loudness 


of  its  screams  the  inhabitants  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  take  their  omens.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  country  is  insalubrious, 
and  induces  a  singular  malady  which 
I  have  not  found  in  any  other  people; 
the  nostrils  become  obstructed  early 
in  life  and  the  voice  takes  on  a  metal¬ 
lic  sound;  in  the  less  favorable  cases 
this  is  followed  by  a  general  swelling 
of  the  head,  accompanied  with  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  vision  and  an  unnatural 
desire  to  have  all  things  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  bigness;  the  disease  then  reach¬ 
es  the  stage  called  Pierpont  Morbus, 
and  is  considered  to  be  past  curing. 
The  fauna  of  this  island  includes 
Choates,  gold  bugs,  mugwumps,  sopho¬ 
mores,  clams  and  greenbacks;  the 
principal  import  is  white  trash,  and 
the  chief  exports  are  chestnuts  and 
housewives,  both  of  excellent  quality. 

These  then  are  the  seven  main  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  I  was  at 
first  moved  to  wonder  by  the  diversity 
of  their  governments  and  their  nation¬ 
al  characters.  But  upon  a  further  re- 
fiection  I  saw  clearly  that  in  both  of 
these  respects  they  resemble  one  an¬ 
other  more  than  they  differ.  For  in  all 
of  them  alike,  though  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  hatred  and  distrust  of  foreigners 
are  the  chief  national  characteristics, 
and  perpetual  war  the  fundamental 
principle  of  their  politics.  And  since 
they  display  these  qualities  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  smaller 
nations  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  “Interne¬ 
cine,”  and  that  their  affairs  are  treat¬ 
ed  separately  in  Internecine  Congresses 
and  according  to  a  special  code  of  In¬ 
ternecine  Law. 

CHAPTER  III. 

\ 

I  now  Intend  to  give  the  reader  a 
short  description  of  the  capital  island 
and  its  inhabitants.  But  I  must  first 
observe  that  nothing  but  an  extreme 
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love  of  truth  could  have  hindered  me 
from  concealing  this  part  of  my  story, 
For  I  am  moved  even  now  by  the 
recollection  of  the  beauty  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  the  splendor  of  her  history, 
which  is  incomparable  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Archipelago:  and  I  have 
retained  besides  an  ill-reasoned  liking 
for  the  people,  though  they  seldom  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  perceive  any  such  feeling 
on  their  part  towards  myself.  The 
name  of  the  island  is  agreed  upon  all 
hands  to  have  been  formerly  Merry- 
land;  but  the  word  “merry”  from 
which  this  was  derived,  being  held  to 
apply  only  to  the  hilarity  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  was  discountenanced  as  too  di¬ 
rect  a  description  of  the  national  cus¬ 
tom.  The  country  is  now’  called  Joc- 
oseria,  by  which  name  it  is  implied 
that  these  people  are  accustomed  to 
treat  only  their  pastimes  seriously  and 
their  serious  affairs  as  a  Joke.  And 
this  is  true  to  my  knowledge,  and  also 
in  strict  accord  with  the  mental  habit 
of  the  nation;  for  they  regard  it  as  an 
act  of  indelicacy— the  most  abhorrent 
kind  of  misdemeanor— to  state  or  pro¬ 
nounce  anything  directly  and  clearly, 
or  to  betray  their  true  feelings  or  rea¬ 
sons  for  any  act.  This  is  notew’orthy 
as  being  an  acquired  and  not  an  orig¬ 
inal  characteristic;  for  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  introduced  mainly  by  the 
immigrants  from  Puritania,  a  people  of 
peculiarly  refined  taste  and  humane 
manners.  Since  their  arrival  a  code 
has  been  compiled,  and  from  time  to 
time  amplified,  prohibiting  the  public 
use  of  most  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of 
the  ancient  language,  and  providing 
legal  substitutes.  For  example,  it  Is  not 
lawful  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  or  a  bla¬ 
tant  advertiser  an  Encyclopaedic  hoop¬ 
er;  rulers  are  spoken  of  as  ministers,  de¬ 
coy  ducks  as  directors,  frozen  mutton 
as  loyalty,  a  dead  failure  as  an  army 
corps,  and  so  forth;  much  as  if  we 
were  to  call  a  motor-car  a  harmsworth 
because  It  Is  not  worth  the  harm  it 


does.  I  was  present  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  of  these  linguistic 
changes;  for  some  of  the  Islanders 
were  beginning  to  take  the  word  “rose- 
berry”  to  signify  a  sour  grape,  and 
others,  though  unsuccessfully,  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  use  “banner-man”  for 
“leader.”  A  still  more  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  I  shall  record  presently;  but  in¬ 
deed  this  singularly  oblique  or  re¬ 
versed  manner  of  speaking  is  carried 
into  all  their  concerns;  so  that  you 
would  do  well  never  to  look  for  litera¬ 
ture  from  their  literary  men.  cricket 
from  their  professionals,  religion  from 
their  fanatics,  art  from  their  academi¬ 
cians  or  education  from  their  universi¬ 
ties.  The  king  has  the  least  power 
and  liberty  of  any  among  them,  and 
the  private  citizen  the  most;  and 
whereas  in  our  clocks  the  bells  are 
subordinate  parts  and  are  heard  only 
at  the  proper  hours,  the  people  of  Joc- 
oseria  allow  the  times  of  the  day  to  be 
entirely  controlled  by  one  bell,  and 
that  one  though  perhaps  the  greatest 
yet  not  the  best-toned  among  them. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  system 
that  their  spelling  and  pronunciation 
appear  to  have  so  little  connection 
with  one  another;  for  example,  the 
word  written  indifferently  “balfour” 
or  “golfer”  is  sounded  as  “arthur”;  the 
adjective  “cholmondeley”  as  “march- 
banks,”  and  the  feminine  of  this, 
“misscholmondeley,”  is  always  pro¬ 
nounced  “masterly.”  And  such  is  the 
delicacy  of  this  people  that  the  same 
word  has  often  two  or  more  pronuncia¬ 
tions  appropriate  to  the  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  may  be  used. 
Thus  the  word  “crack”  may  be  sound¬ 
ed  “cwack”  in  speaking  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  regiment,  but  never  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician;  common  “red- 
tape”  is  spoken  of  as  “routine”  in  all 
government  oflBces,  and  the  word  writ¬ 
ten  “damned”  is  pronounced  “dashed” 
by  schoolmasters  and  churchwardens, 
and  “blest”  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics; 
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but  it  is  only  Just  to  add  that  these 
fine  distinctions  are  not  invariably 
preserved  in  moments  of  great  baste 
or  emergency. 

These  people  and  the  Aquilaus,  who 
are  descended  from  the  same  stock 
with  them,  have  many  elements  in 
common;  to  this  extent  indeed,  that 
they  are  at  times  accused  of  not  be¬ 
ing  good  Internecines,  as  not  showing 
towards  each  other  the  spirit  of  hatred 
proper  among  Archipeiagans  of  the 
first  rank.  They  are  both  remarkably 
forward  in  the  invention  of  mechanical 
devices,  and  have  succeeded,  by  a  nov¬ 
el  method  which  I  cannot  now  de¬ 
scribe,  in  drawing  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  nearer  together,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other  in  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  time  formerly  required.  It  was  at 
first  feared  that  this  change  might  be 
followed  by  a  decay  of  Internecine 
feeling,  but  the  danger  has  been  avert¬ 
ed  by  putting  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  every  island  into  a  distinctive 
uniform,  by  severely  restricting  com¬ 
merce,  and  by  keeping  a  number  of 
young  lions  in  dens  conveniently 
placed,  where  they  are  instructed  to 
roar  whenever  the  name  of  a  foreign 
country  is  heard;  by  which  sound,  how¬ 
ever  senseless,  the  envious  and  malig¬ 
nant  passions  of  the  Archipelagan 
races  are  excited  to  a  suprising  degree. 

The  kings  of  Jocoseria  and  Aquila 
are  both  elected  by  the  people,  in  the 
former  country  for  life,  in  the  latter 
for  life  or  a  period  not  exceeding  eight 
years.  The  Aquilan  monarch  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  more  properly  so  called,  be¬ 
ing  practically  absolute,  while  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Jocoseria  is 
by  traditional  usage  confined  to  the 
regulation  of  clothing,  cattle-breeding, 
baccarat  and  other  games  of  skill; 
while  the  rest  of  his  affairs  have  al¬ 
ways  been  managed  for  him  by  one 
or  other  of  the  high  state  officials;  in 
past  centuries  by  the  Mistress  of  the 


Bedchamber,  afterwards  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  latterly  by  the  Great 
Chamberlain,  of  whom  I  shall  find  it 
more  convenient  to  speak  in  a  fresh 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

At  the  time  of  my  coming  into  the 
Archipelago  Mr.  Secretary  Chamber- 
lain,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  be 
was  familiarly  called,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  and  al¬ 
ready  endowed  with  so  many  legend¬ 
ary  attributes  that  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  discover  the  truth  about  him  as  I 
should  have  wished.  It  is  certain  that 
he  descended  from  a  family  second 
to  none  in  antiquity,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  on  equal  terms  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Jocoseria:  but  during  the 
prolonged  tenure  of  his  office  his  pri¬ 
vate  appellations  were  gradually  for¬ 
gotten.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  good 
authority  that  his  name  was  Joseph, 
by  another  with  equal  certainty  that 
it  was  Judas;  and  a  high  official  in 
the  Post  Office  declared  it  to  be  with¬ 
out  doubt  Austen.  The  name  of  his 
family  was  given  by  some  as  Kynoch, 
but  this  I  do  not  believe,  for  I  have 
myself  made  researches  in  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Froissart,  where  he  is  called  “de 
Birmingham”:  and  this  I  conjecture 
to  be  the  good  old  Chronicler’s  quaint 
way  of  spelling  the  word  “Brumma¬ 
gem,”  which  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  controversies  of  the  day  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Great  Chamberlain’s  policy. 

His  miraculous  powers  were  equally 
the  subject  of  fable:  by  a  flourish  of 
his  hand  he  could  make  screws  for  all 
his  followers;  when  drawing  one  him¬ 
self  he  could  prolong  it  almost  indef¬ 
initely;  he  caused  artificial  flowers  to 
grow  after  a  fashion  superior  to  those 
designed  by  Nature;  he  destroyed  the 
national  church  by  a  form  of  words 
only,  and  restored  it  by  another,  gave 
away  three  acres  and  a  cow  to  each  of 
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several  luilliou  people,  and  remaiued 
no  less  wealthy  than  before,  luade  a 
crj'stal  out  of  uothiug  and  a  majority 
out  of  the  eiTstal,  taught  a  wild  boar 
to  say  “suzerainty”  and  a  Prussian 
pig  to  clean  out  his  own  sty:  and  to 
•conclude  this  list  of  marvels,  he  de¬ 
vised  a  pair  of  mechanical  eyes  of  su¬ 
pernatural  power;  and  this  I  can  adlrm 
to  lie  true,  having  myself  seen  him 
in  the  I'arliamenl  House  using  one  of 
these  eyes  and  his  son  the  fellow  to 
it.  For  as  1  was  told  and  can  easily 
believe,  if  either  of  them  had  used  the 
pair  at  once,  the  whole  assembly  had 
been  petritied. 

And  now,  having  gratified  the  curi¬ 
ous  reader  with  some  general  ideas 
upon  this  celebrated  personage,  I  may 
proc-eed  to  narrate  the  revolution  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  promoter  and 
afterwards  the  victim.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed  that  mutual  iujury, 
whether  by  arms  or  commerce,  is  with 
these  islanders  of  the  Antipacific  the 
principal  aim  of  existence.  Now'  at 
the  time  of  my  landing  it  happened 
that  a  great  war,  which  by  blows  be¬ 
tween  the  combatants  and  partizan- 
ship  among  the  rest  had  for  some 
three  years  past  gratified  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  the  whole  Archipelago,  was 
now’  concluded  and  evidently  past 
hope  of  recoverj’.  It  seemed,  there¬ 
fore.  plain  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
there  was  no  means  left  but  commerce 
for  Improving  the  Internecine  position 
of  his  country,  to  whose  interests  he 
looked,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  single 
eye.  He  next  inquired  in  what  re¬ 
spects  the  commercial  policy  of  Joc- 
oseria  was  surpassed  in  natural  sav¬ 
agery  by  any  of  the  surrounding  king¬ 
doms;  and  found  that  it  was  inferior 
not  to  one  but  to  all,  in  this,  viz.,  that 
In  no  other  country  was  It  allowed 
that  a  foreigner  should  enter  freely  and 
freely  sell  his  own  produce:  for  the 
rest  had  long  avoided  a  condition 
which  manifestly  tended  rather  to  the 


diminution  than  the  cherishing  of  rea¬ 
sonable  enmities. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  I 
touched  upon  this  matter  before,  in 
mentioning  the  antidotes  used  against 
a  nearer  feeling  of  neighborliness.  In 
its  full  operation  the  general  system 
was  as  follows:  a  sufficiently  high  wall 
—called  In  those  parts  a  tari^— having 
been  built  completely  round  each  of  the 
islands,  the  inhabitants  were  gravely 
admonished  not  to  buy  of  any  foreigner 
bringing  merchandise  from  without: 
and  if  they  must  perforce  buy  of  such, 
then  upon  every  purchase  they  must 
pay  a  fine  to  their  own  government. 
And  the  rulers  in  each  country,  as  well 
to  save  their  own  popularity  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  of  the  foreigners,  very  in¬ 
geniously  devised  that  the  buyer 
should  in  the  first  place  pay  bis  fine 
to  the  merchant  together  with  the 
price  of  the  goods;  and  thereupon  the 
foreign  merchant  should  cast  the  fine 
into  a  box  in  the  wall,  belonging  to 
the  government.  And  though,  I  con¬ 
fess.  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  yet  I 
found  the  most  part  of  these  people 
simple  enough  to  think  that  the  fines 
were  indeed  borne  by  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chant,  and  that  they  themseives  were 
the  richer  thereby.  And  the  fervor 
with  w’hich  they  held  this  opinion  is 
show’n  by  an  adventure  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  soon  after  my  arrival. 
For  I  was  passing  by  chance,  having 
lost  my  way  in  the  press,  near  the 
bouse  of  the  militant  Carmelites,  who 
are  bound  by  their  rule  to  issue  forth 
every  morning  at  sunrise  in  their  daily 
mail  and  challenge  all  comers  with 
blowing  of  trumpets  and  waving  of 
little  flags  called  Jacks.  And  as  I 
passed,  I  saw  one  of  these  ironclads  in 
action:  for  he  had  caught  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  singing  an  old  ballad  which  runs, 
“O  Manchester  thou  loyal  town.”  and 
was  attacking  him  with  dagger  drawn, 
though  the  other  bad  no  defence  but 
a  sort  of  cobden  club.  I  begged  the 
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man’s  life;  and  the  Carmelite  at  length 
departed,  exclaiming  in  a  very  high 
voice  that  the  coxy  rogue  had  well 
deserved  to  die,  as  having  sung  in 
praise  of  a  city  which  had  denied  the 
doctrine  of  protection.  I  knew  not 
then  what  this  word  might  mean;  but 
the  baliad  singer  guessing  my  perplex¬ 
ity  said  to  me,  “Sir,  it  is  the  way  of 
these  madmen  to  call  a  fine  ‘protec¬ 
tion,’  and  in  their  ravings  that  country 
which  is  most  heavily  fined  is  said  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion’’:  and  this  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  true,  and  it  is  very  worthy  to  be 
noted  among  the  linguistic  singulari¬ 
ties  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  time 
seemed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  ripe 
even  to  rottenness,  and  that  be  bad  in 
his  eye  the  example  of  the  great  Pro¬ 
tector  who  rose  to  be  king.  He  there¬ 
fore  issued  a  Proclamation  in  this 
form,  viz,: 

“Whereas  it  is  evident  that  what  lit¬ 
tle  trade  this  country  possesses  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  being  still 
on  the  increase,  and  whereas  being 
free  it  is  conducted  with  less  friction 
than  that  of  any  other  people,  and 
whereas  the  said  trade  consists  of  an 
exchange  of  goods  partly  with  the 
other  great  nations  and  partly  with 
certain  islands  or  independencies  of 
our  own,  such  as  those  inhabited  by 
the  Canpackers  and  Cornstalks,  and 
whereas  we  have  hitherto  treated  all 
these  upon  an  equal  footing,  whiie  by 
giving  a  preference  to  the  one  class 
over  the  other  we  might  create  a  new 
kind  of  Jealousy  and  greatly  widen  the 
area  of  Internecine  feeling,  and  where¬ 
as  we  might  also  thereby  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  a  new  offensive  weapon, 
which  whenever  used  will  irritate  our 
neighbors,  and  whenever  not  used  will 
exasperate  our  said  independencies. 
Now,  therefore  We,  the  Great  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  this  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
Our  officious  position  and  of  the  au¬ 


thority  vested  in  Us  by  some  or  all  of 
Our  late  colleagues,  duly  proclaim  Our 
will  as  aforesaid,  and  give  notice  that 
Tenders  of  Submission  to  the  same 
will  be  received  at  The  Orchid  House, 
Highbury,  or  at  the  ofiQce  of  the  Bored 
of  Work,  Palace  of  Westminster,  and 
we  hold  Ourselves  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  and  any  other  such  tender.” 

The  issuing  of  this  proclamation  was 
followed  by  a  prodigious  uproar.  The 
first  tender  to  be  received  was  one  of 
great  importance,  namely,  that  of  the 
President  of  the  Dilettante  Society, 
who  also  held  at  that  time  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Cabinet-maker  to  the 
king.  This  distinguished  individual, 
though  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  unable 
to  read,  was  a  pleasing  fiute-player 
and  a  first-rate  fiddler;  and  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  political  matters  was  therefore, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Jocoserians, 
entitled  to  great  weight.  The  effect 
of  his  adhesion  was.  however,  much 
diminished  by  the  announcement 
made  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
Master  of  the  Fishermen’s  Company 
objected  strenuously  to  the  protective 
system,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  grub  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  which  had  an  attraction  for  his 
constituents,  and  on  which  they  might 
often  be  said  to  be  literally  dependent. 
And  this  Mystery  or  Craft  of  the 
Anglers  being  a  very  ancient  and  ill- 
paid  Industry,  with  long  hours  and 
small  takings,  the  representative  who 
had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  it  was  beard  most  attentively  by 
both  sides.  He  denounced  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  as  guilty  of  poaching  in  con¬ 
servative  waters,  and  demanded  to 
see  the  contents  of  his  basket. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  retorted  that  this 
was  a  fishing  inquiry.  Was  it  likely, 
he  asked,  that  he  should  be  drawn  in¬ 
to  giving  up  the  details  of  bis  scheme, 
when  be  bad  been  at  such  pains  to 
guard  against  indiscretion  that  be  bad 
refrained  from  formulating  them  even 
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to  himself?  He  was  prepared,  bow* 
ever,  to  practice  what  be  did  not 
preach:  he  would  go  to  every  working 
man  in  the  country  and  offer  him  two 
shillings  in  exchange  for  half  a  crown, 
and  at  the  same  time  bet  him  the  odd 
sixpence  that  be  would  not  live  to 
slxty-flve. 

This  spirited  proposal  was  so  nicely 
suited  to  the  Jocoserious  national 
character  that  it  finally  carried  the 
day,  but  not  before  much  rioting  and 
some  portentous  and  tragical  events 
had  occurred.  Many  rufiSans  went 
about  openly  armed  with  cross- votes; 
though  the  use  of  these  dangerous 
weapons  is  an  offence  so  detested  as 
to  be  commonly  restrained  by  severe 
whipping.  But  now  all  bounds  were 
passed;  distinguished  men  lost  their 
heads  dally,  and  some  were  bar¬ 
barously  cut  up  in  public.  Moved  by 
an  ardent  love  of  spectacle,  I  agreed 
with  one  Buckle,  a  second-hand  book¬ 
seller,  for  threepence  a  day  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  convenience  of  his  ofi3ce, 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the 
tumult.  And  although  be  chose  to 
stand  beside  me  the  most  part  of  the 
time,  exhorting  me  to  huzzah  for 
Chamberlain,  yet  I  could  not  but 
greatly  relish  the  scene  before  me. 
For  the  fighting  was  exceedingly 
fierce  and  the  confusion  Incredible. 
The  discordant  sounds  of  Brum  and 
Fife  assailed  the  ear  continually;  not 
a  rattle  in  the  town  but  was  clacking 
all  day  long;  and  wild  shots  were 
heard  in  every  direction.  One  day, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  Chaplin  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  chanting  a 
iVunc  Diniittis,  led  the  mob  to  a  strenu¬ 
ous  assault  on  the  Exchequer  as  they 
call  the  place  where  the  nation  keeps 
its  riches.  Towards  night  the  attack 
was  repulsed,  as  the  more  credulous 
said  by  the  aid  of  St.  Michael,  who 
was  seen  In  the  front  of  the  battle. 
In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Epsom, 
cx  officio  Caretaker  of  the  National 


Tabernacles,  addressed  the  crowd 
from  a  safe  position  slightly  above 
their  heads.  He  was  attired  in  a 
fiowered  dressing-gown  of  primrose 
satin,  and  wore  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Turf.  At  the  first  hearing  he  was  In¬ 
audible,  it  was  thought  from  weak¬ 
ness,  for  he  had,  according  to  some,  a 
fit  of  the  durdans;  according  to  others, 
an  attack  of  doubt.  To  those,  however, 
w’ho  stood  nearest  to  him,  he  appeared 
to  speak  with  great  firmness  and  he 
was  soon  heard  clearly  by  all.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  a  new  line  of  cleavage  bad 
appeared,  which  threatened  to  split 
both  tabernacles  transversely.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  save  enough  of  the 
smaller  structure  to  provide  a  shelter 
for  his  friends.  A  general  panic  then 
set  in,  which  was  only  allayed  by  re¬ 
peated  assurances  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  had  committed  suicide. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
this  information,  without  which  he 
would  be  unable  to  estimate  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attempt; 
but  I  cannot  further  recount  his  vic¬ 
tory  than  to  say  in  a  word  that  it  was 
unexpectedly  swift  and  complete.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  to  it  that  a  sufilciently  high 
wall  was  built  round  the  Island  of 
Jocoseria,  similar  to  those  In  common 
use  among  the  other  Internecine  na¬ 
tions,  he  left  the  island  upon  a  long 
voyage;  the  thirst  he  had  of  visiting 
his  colonial  possessions  continuing  as 
violent  as  ever.  He  sailed  in  a  great 
ship  named  the  Cock»ure,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  Good  Hope;  and  was 
absent  for  three  years  wanting  a  few 
days. 

The  events  and  changes  which  took 
place  during  this  time  were  numerous 
and  costly,  but  I  shall  desire  credence 
only  for  some  of  the  least  surprising. 
In  the  first  year  I  remember  that  the 
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price  of  food  rose  rapidly:  many 
households  were  reduced  to  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  brown  instead  of  white 
bread,  a  thing  hitherto  abhorrent  to 
their  religious  instincts,  as  the  flesh  of 
the  cow  is  to  the  Indous.  The  distress 
among  the  middle  classes  and  those 
with  tixed  incomes  was  very  great; 
organized  bands  of  clubmen  marched 
daily  down  to  St.  James’s,  threatentlng 
to  bring  down  the  bridge-stakes  all 
along  Pall  Mall.  At  the  same  time  the 
working  men  were  content,  for  labor 
rose  in  price  with  other  commodities. 
Moreover,  they  were  assured  that  the 
tariff-boxes  were  Ailing  quickly  with 
fines;  and  that  every  man  of  them  so 
soon  as  he  attained  to  sixty-five  would 
be  enriched  for  life  by  the  amount  of 
his  wiimings  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  the  second  year  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  Canpackers  and  Cornstalks 
being  now  able  to  supply  the  whole 
country  with  meat  and  bread,  the  jirost 
of  living  was  as  low  as  ever  it  was; 
but  foreign  trade  having  diminished 
in  the  same  or  a  greater  proportion, 
there  were  many  who  could  find  no 
employment,  and  to  one  that  has  no 
wages  no  cost  is  low  enough.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  suffered 
heavily;  several  in  their  despair  threw 
themselves  into  the  Official  Receiver, 
where  they  perished  among  the  refuse 
of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dividend-earning  or  treasured  classes, 
as  they  were  called,  now  lived  at  ease; 
but  their  comfort  was  much  Impaired 
by  the  continual  apprehension  of  war. 
For  while  their  food  came  from  many 
sources  and  from  foreign  countries  of 
great  power,  it  had  been  impossible  for 
an  enemy  to  deprive  them  of  any  but 
a  small  part  of  the  supply;  whereas 
now  the  eggs  all  came,  as  it  were,  in 
one  or  two  baskets  only,  and  these 
must  be  defended  against  the  whole 
Archipelago.  Nor  could  it  be  doubted 
that  the  danger  was  constantly  im¬ 


pending,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
had  been  entirely  successful  in  raising 
Internecine  feeling  to  a  pitch  hitherto 
unhoped  for.  The  Jocoserians  were  so 
perpetually  alarmed  by  these  consid¬ 
erations  that  they  could  neither  sleep 
quietly  in  their  beds  nor  have  any 
relish  for  the  common  pleasures  or 
amusements  of  life.  When  they  met 
an  acquaintance  in  the  morning  the 
first  question  was  about  the  Inter¬ 
necine  situation,  how  the  country 
could  best  find  alliances,  and  what 
hopes  they  had  of  avoiding  an  in¬ 
vasion  or  a  blockade.  And  this  kind 
of  talk  they  would  run  after  in  the 
magazines  with  the  same  temper  that 
boys  discover,  in  delighting  to  read 
terrible  stories  of  giant-killers  and 
hobgoblins,  which  they  greedily  listen 
to  with  bragging,  and  then  dare  not 
go  to  bed  for  fear. 

The  third  year  was  that  in  which 
was  to  be  begun  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  annuities  or  pensions  to 
all  such  as  had  won  their  wager  and 
come  to  the  age  of  sixty-five.  When 
the  pay-day  drew  near,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  tariff-boxes, 
out  of  which  the  money  should  have 
been  provided,  were  as  empty  as  the 
day  they  were  put  up.  For  the  im¬ 
ports  of  food  now  coming  only  from 
the  colonies  entered  without  payment 
of  fines.  The  working  men  cried  out 
that  they  were  not  to  be  welshed 
out  of  their  winnings:  the  government 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  They 
dared  not  use  fines  against  their  own 
Independencies,  but  were  driven  to 
raise  the  standing  tariffs  yet  higher, 
and  so  cut  off  all  their  remaining  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  the  last  check  up¬ 
on  the  universal  disposition  towards 
war. 

The  popular  fury  was  thus  diverted 
against  aliens;  it  was  made  unlawful 
for  any  foreigner  to  set  foot  in  the  is¬ 
land.  and  all  were  to  be  counted  for- 
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eigners  who  had  been  abroad  for  more 
than  six  months  in  any  year. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Mr. 
Chamberlain  returned;  but  found  his 
entry  impeded  by  the  new  alien  immi¬ 
gration  act,  of  which  he  had  not  so 
much  as  heard.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  law  would  shortly  have  been  re¬ 
mitted  in  his  favor;  but  he  was  unhap¬ 
pily  discovered  to  be  holding  com¬ 
munication  with  an  agent  of  his  on 
shore,  one  Collings,  by  means  of  a 
necromancer  named  Marconi;  where¬ 
upon  the  Cock»ur€  was  ordered  to  sail 
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again  within  the  hour.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  set  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Boulevardia;  but  he  was  afterwards 
rumored  to  be  living  in  biding  in  his 
own  country,  having  returned  thither 
in  tlie  disguise  of  a  Jesuit  or  Good 
Shepherd,  an  order  reputed  so  blame¬ 
less  that  against  them  no  laws  of 
search  w’ere  ever  enforced.  For  my¬ 
self  I  was  about  that  time  brought  off 
by  a  South  Polar  ship  making  the 
homeward  voyage,  and  heard  no  more 
of  the  Internecines  and  their  unim¬ 
aginable  phantasies. 
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if  the  amusements  of  men  are  as 
varied  as  their  trades,  they  are  seldom 
so  well  managed,  and  often  as  exact¬ 
ing.  'Po  replace  one  frown  by  another 
is  all  that  a  holiday  does  for  far  too 
many  people  nowadays.  Something  of 
the  bitter  competition  as  well  as  the 
hurry  of  business  seems  to  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  sacred  hours  of  idleness, 
and  the  last  of  the  Lotophagi  will  soon 
have  vanished  from  our  midst. 

Though  we  have  more  leisure  than 
we  used  to  have,  though  we  spend 
more  money,  and  generally  cherish 
ourselves  more,  nevertheless  we  seem 
sadder  folk.  Anxious  brows  and 
weary  eyes  grow  commoner  in  the 
streets.  Peace  of  soul  has  evidently 
not  kept  pace  with  solicitude  for  the 
body,  and  the  loud  laugh  which 
speaks  the  vacant  mind  is  so  rarely 
heard  that  I  am  beginning  to  realize 
mournfully  how  jolly  a  sound  it  was. 

Sport,  by  which  I  mean  the  chase  of 
flesh,  flsh,  or  fowl,  or  even  of  good 
red-herring  in  the  shape  of  a  “drag,” 
—sport  is  the  best  yeast  of  life,  the 
most  certain  specific  to  keep  our 


bodies  from  becoming  doughy  and  our 
spirits  dumpish.  No  other  form  of 
ami  sement  possesses  quite  the  same 
power  of  taking  a  man  out  of  that 
most  undesirable  groove,  himself.  It 
is  the  best  business  for  the  idler,  the 
finest  Idling  for  the  busy.  How  many 
of  the  former  has  it  not  saved  from 
perdition,  and  to  what  multitudes  in 
the  grip  of  a  plague  of  thinking  has 
its  very  thoughtlessness  not  proved 
the  only  medicine?  A  man  who  does 
actually  nothing  all  bis  days  but  hunt 
or  shoot  or  flsh,  though  he  may  be  very 
properly  despised,  can  yet  be  no  bad 
kind  of  drone,  for  bis  very  loafing  has 
in  it  something  of  the  nobility  of  dis¬ 
cipline  both  mental  and  physical.  He 
is  probably  a  sound  piece  of  human 
machinery  to  begin  with;  his  eye  is 
clear  and  his  hand  steady,  and  he  has 
acquired  the  gift  of  making  them 
work  in  unison,  than  which  no  art’  or 
craft  soever,  from  sculpture  to  lace¬ 
making,  demands  more.  Nor  can  the 
brain  of  a  sportsman,  though  It  pon¬ 
der  over  nothing  but  sport,  be,  as  is 
commonly  supposed  by  those  who 
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ponder  over  nothing  but  business,  like 
that  of  the  “fooi  in  the  forest,” 

“As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage.” 

It  is  a  case  of  “who  rules  o’er  free¬ 
men  must  himself  be  free.”  Wits 
whose  daily  occupation  it  is  to  out¬ 
wit  the  quickest  wits  on  earth,  those 
of  the  harried  game  beasts  of  these 
over-hunted  islands,  cannot  be  con¬ 
temptible.  To  them  some  of  the  rar¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  of  human  quali¬ 
ties  become  an  Instinct.  “Making  up 
one’s  mind,”  for  instance;  to  but  one 
man  in  a  hundred  belongs  the  gift  of 
countering  a  pressing  emergency  or 
problem  with  a  device  or  solution  as 
sudden  as  itself.  That  adequate 
hundredth  man  will  have  his  will 
against  adversaries  far  more  for¬ 
midable  in  other  respects  than  him¬ 
self,  and  he  is  to  be  found  more  often 
in  the  ranks  of  sportsmen  than  in  any 
other  of  the  battalions  which  make  up 
the  army  of  life.  For  a  day’s  sport 
is  but  a  series  of  decisions,  most  of 
them  instantaneous.  The  deer-stalker 
must  take  his  shot,  or  the  chance  will 
fly  quicker  than  the  bullet  from  his 
rifle.  The  rider  to  hounds  must  mark 
the  exit  to  the  fleld  whilst  yet  in  the 
air  above  the  fence  which  lets  him  in¬ 
to  it,  otherwise  he  will  get  “pounded,” 
and  forfeit  his  run.  The  fisherman’s 
brain  most  send  the  message  to  his 
hand  to  strike  or  not  to  strike,  gaff  or 
not  gaff,  with  speed  as  incalculable  as 
the  rush  of  a  telegram  along  the  wires 
towards  the  indicator  in  the  recelvlng- 
oflJce;  the  hesitation  of  the  duration 
of  the  tick  of  a  watch  may  lose  him 
the  twenty  pounds  of  live  silver  flash¬ 
ing  beneath  the  bubbly  surface  of  the 
salmon-pool. 

'Then,  again,  who  but  the  sportsman 
is  so  constantly  tested  and  practiced 

>  This  was  WeUlngton’a  Inrarlable  answer  to 
the  aide-de-camp  whose  dnty  It  was  to  In¬ 
quire  of  the  Duke  at  what  hoar  be  wonid  break¬ 
fast  next  day,  and  what  be  would  eat.  An 


in  the  vital  art  of  making  what  in  In¬ 
dia  is  called  a  bandobast,  a  plan  for  the 
day’s  operations,  involving  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  goodness  knows  how  many 
problems  of  time  and  space,  of  cheating 
the  wind  or  the  sun,  of  following  this, 
that,  or  the  other  road  or  beat  or  line 
of  country.  These  are  small  matters, 
but  they  hold  the  essence  of  the  very 
biggest  matter  that  occupies  mankind. 
War,  the  apotheosis,  or  if  you  will  the 
uttermost  degradation  of  sport,  con¬ 
sidered  from  many  points  of  view,  is 
also  the  highest  of  human  sciences, 
for  it  deals  with  the  very  existence  of 
men,  not  only  with  their  comfort  or 
progress.  At  its  stern  apparition  all 
other  arts  fly  in  terror,  and  watch 
trembling  from  their  hiding-places  the 
demeanor  of  the  men  on  whose  skill 
or  folly  depends  the  duration  of  their 
exile.  A  nation  whose  battles  are 
fought  by  blunderers  may  lose  much 
more  than  the  lives  of  her  soldiers. 
That  a  good  sportsman  has  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  good  soldier  has  become  such 
a  commonplace  that  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  he  will  make  nothing  else. 
But  this  is  half  a  truth  run  mad.  Ail 
life  is  a  war;  “there  is  much  enemy,” 
as  one  of  Kipling’s  Indian  heroes  re¬ 
marked,  in  every  enterprise;  the  les¬ 
sons  which  form  par  excellence  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  sport  are  as  invaluable  to 
the  banker  or  lawyer  as  to  the  soldier. 
Little  traits  show  the  alrt  of  the 
wind  of  character.  Napoleon  first  dis¬ 
played  his  quality  in  the  storming  of 
fortresses  of  snow,  and  surely  some¬ 
thing  of  the  austere  pertinacity  of  this 
great  adversary  is  deduclble  from 
his  eternal  order  for  breakfast— “cold 
meat  at  dawn.”*  Conversely,  were  I  a 
general,  I  would  not  Intrust  the 
leadership  of  a  squad  to  a  man  I  ob¬ 
served  to  be  fussy  about  crossing  Pic¬ 
cadilly  Circus.  The  little  traits  which 

amoalng  tale  la  told  of  tbe  dlairait  of  a  Ue-a- 
bed  Belgian  general  who,  lorlng  French  cook¬ 
ing,  bad  to  spend  a  penitential  month  In  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  Spartan  Dnke. 
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constitute  a  good  sportsman  all  tend 
one  way— to  the  formation  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  be  depended  upon  wherever 
swiftness,  decision,  and  forethought 
are  wanted  In  the  graver  sport  of  life. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  vindicated  the 
dignity  of  sport  in  general,  I  come 
with  an  easier  mind  to  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  branch  of  a  branch  of  it  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  these  ram¬ 
bling  reflections — i.e.,  snipe-shooting. 

To  the  real  shooting  enthusiast  all 
shooting  is  good,  but  some  is  better 
than  others.  Any  form  of  sport  that 
brings  his  favorite  weapon  into  use  is 
welcome.  But  everybody  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  some  particular  bird  or 
beast  appeals  particularly  to  his  sport¬ 
ing  instinct  as  an  object  of  pursuit. 
It  may  be  because  of  Its  beauty,  or 
because  of  its  scarcity;  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  there  is  great  toll  and  diflJculty 
In  finding  and  outwitting  it,  or  be¬ 
cause,  on  the  other  band,  the  favored 
game  has  its  residence  In  plain-sailing 
sort  of  ground  and  conditions.  It  may 
be  again  because  of  the  mere  physi¬ 
cal  adroitness  required  to  hit  it  with  a 
charge  of  shot,  or  vice  verst  because 
its  flight  or  gait  render  It  a  prey  to  a 
possibly  limited  amount  of  skill.  It 
may  be  for  a  hundred  other  reasons: 
but  the  fact  remains  that  nearly  every 
lover  of  the  gun,  and  the  sport  it 
brings,  delights  to  swing  it  on  to  the 
departing  form  of  one  or  other  of  the 
delightful  beings  included  in  the  term 
“game”  above  any  of  the  rest 

I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the 
pleasure  in  every  sort  of  shooting  is 
less  because  one  has  a  shooting 
vroUgi  (If  that  can  be  called  a 
VroUgi  In  the  destruction  of  which  one 
Is  chiefly  Interested);  it  Is  only  that 
th^  pursuit  of  the  instinctively  se¬ 
lected  quarry  is  more.  There  Is  pleas¬ 
ure  in  every  fair  method  of  bringing 
game  to  hand  with  a  gun,  and  very 
often  even  the  specialist  is  forced  to 
confess  that  he  has  had  ecstatic  mo¬ 


ments  in  quite  other  branches  of 
shooting  that  made  him  forget  his 
specialism.  That  wild  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  bottom  of  the  coombe  in 
the  covert,  for  instance,  when  H.,  who 
thought  himself  impervious  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  dropping  any  feathered 
thing  less  untamed  than  the  widgeon 
from  Siberia,  took  the  measure  of  a 
stream  of  pheasants  gliding  still- 
winged  but  at  express-train  speed 
across  the  narrow  slit  of  sky  seen  be¬ 
tween  the  dense  tree-tops  above.  As 
be  dealt  certain  death  to  each  of  those 
outstretched  heads  darting  from  the 
dark  line  of  foliage  out  against  the 
blue  of  the  heavens,  only  to  throw 
up  and  drop  as  If  they  had  dashed  in¬ 
to  an  invisible  wall,  flight-shooting 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment.  So  too 
with  J.,  whose  forte  is  rabbits,— rab¬ 
bits  in  thousands,  miraculously 
snapped  up  from  the  hip  or  from  any 
position  for  which  their  lightning 
scurry  from  hole  to  hole  gives  time. 
He  felt  far  from  dull  yesterday,  when, 
standing  well  back  from  the  high 
hedge,  he  cracked  down  the  driven 
partridges  whizzing  over  him  like 
cricket-balls  in  a  hurry— now  in  front, 
now  overhead,  now  with  a  jump 
round  behind,  until  his  bewildered 
loader  gave  up  trying  to  remember 
how  many  were  down. 

No!  it  can  be  said  again,  thankfully, 
that  there  is  pleasure  in  all  and  every 
form  of  shooting,  so  that  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  every  one  to  agree  with  me  when 
I  assert  that  snip^-shooting  is  the  best 
of  all— the  zenith,  the  highest  form  of 
the  art  and  pleasure  derivable  from 
the  use  of  the  shot-gun.  I  confess  to 
being  an  enthusiast,  but  a  little 
avowed  enthusiasm  is  not  a  bad  thing 
In  these  days  of  sometimes  genuine 
and  often  pretended  nil  admirari. 
Many  men  are  too  busy  acquiring  the 
means  of  pleasure  to  have  time  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasures  themselves.  Many 
are  too  much  possessed  with  the  pose 
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of  self-restraint  to  exhibit  any  of 
those  little  weaknesses  which  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth  to  those  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  them.  So  I  had  better,  per¬ 
haps,  attempt  a  short  justification  of 
my  particular  fondness  for  snipe¬ 
shooting,  to  instil  which  into  the 
reader,  if  he  has  it  not  already,  is  the 
object  of  this  humble  article. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  reader  is  at 
least  fond  of  shooting  generally.  If 
he  is  not,  be  had  better  turn  these 
pages  over  at  once,  for  I  can  only 
promise  him  that  he  will  be  sadly 
bored  with  their  contents.  If  he  is 
fond  of  shooting,  and  would  be  fond¬ 
est  of  all  of  snipe-shooting,  if  he  had 
ever  been  told  enough  about  it  to 
make  him  try  his  hand  at  it,  be  may 
not  be  disinclined  to  consider  the  few 
reasons  I  am  about  to  tender  that 
seem  to  me  best  to  indicate  fascina¬ 
tions  that  after  all  are  more  readily 
felt  than  described.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  utter  wildness  of  the  snipe 
appeals  to  the  true  sportsman.  What 
a  mysterious  little  fellow  he  is;  who 
can  tell  whence  he  comes  and  whither 
he  so  constantly  goes?  How  sudden 
his  silent  coming  in  the  night,  his  no 
less  imperceptible  fiittings  from  the 
moor  where  yesterday  a  hundred  of 
bis  relations  screamed  and  zigzagged 
as  we  fioundered  through  It.  To¬ 
morrow  he  may  be  back  from  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  heaven  knows  where,  and  every 
tussock  of  rush  and  grass  will  again 
shelter  bis  neat  little  figure  from  the 
east  wind.  He  is  nobody’s  property, 
but  owns  a  fine  strong  pair  of  wings 
that  whisk  him  over  from  the  tundras 
of  Siberia,  when  his  larder  is  frozen 
there,  in  time  for  a  late  dinner  amid 
the  warmth  and  worms  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  He  is  the  most  vagrant, 
most  irresponsible  of  feathered  crea¬ 
tures,  and  only  the  mighty  master,  the 
weather,  has  anything  to  say  to  bis 
goings  on  and  those  of  his  big  cousins 
and  travelling  companions,  the  wild 


geese  and  the  widgeon.  Then  how 
beautiful  he  is.  From  the  top  of  his 
gamey  little  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
delicate  feet  he  is  a  perfect  little  gen¬ 
tleman  to  look  at,  thoroughbred  in 
every  line  of  him.  On  the  wing  he 
only  condescends  to  show  you  the 
flash  of  his  white  waistcoat,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  fleeting  glance  at  his  slim  bill 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  But  take 
him  in  your  hand  if  you  are  lucky  or 
clever  enough  to  hit  him.  His  back 
and  wings  are  an  artistic  triumph  of 
warm  browns  and  cool  creams,  that 
are  in  absolute  harmony  with  the 
snowy  white  of  his  breast  and  the 
black  bars  that  relieve  his  flanks.  If 
you  are  a  fisherman,  you  will  be  able 
to  detect  the  filmy  hackles  that  have- 
helped  you  to  many  a  fat  grayling, 
and  you  will  love  him  all  the  more. 
Even  if  you  are  nothing  but  an  epi¬ 
cure,  you  cannot  but  admire  the  fair 
setting  of  the  dainty  little  morsel' 
which  the  everlasting  moorlands  have 
given  you.  and  you  must  confess  that 
he  is  worth  more  than  a  glance  before 
you  send  him  off  to  the  cook.  He  will 
.taste  all  the  better  on  his  savory 
plinth  of  brown  toast  because  you 
have  seen  the  russet  symphony 
that  once  clothed  his  plump  and  ten¬ 
der  form. 

Another  attraction  he  has  Is  the  ex¬ 
treme  dlfllculty  of  shooting  him.  No 
man  need  ever  sigh  for  other  worlds- 
to  conquer  with  his  gun.  As  long  as 
he  lives  he  will  never  be  complete 
master  of  the  situation  when  snipe  are 
on  the  wing.  He  may  kill  his  four  out 
of  five  one  day.  but  It  is  a  red-letter 
day,  and  he  had  better  make  the  most- 
of  It.  The  memory  of  It  alone  may  re¬ 
main  to  sustain  him  through  many 
succeeding  occasions  when  OallinagO' 
will  get  up  shouting  cheerfully  at  him 
Just  ten  yards  too  far  time  after  time; 
or  if  for  fun  he  allows  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  will  bounce  up  with  a  squeak 
that  says  as  plainly  as  possible,  “Bo, . 
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to  a  goose,”  only  to  spurt  off  up  wind, 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  at  a  pace 
that  even  Schultze  does  n’t  seem  able 
to  keep  up  with.  He  is  an  expert  at 
dodging,  darting,  gyrating,  shaving 
banks,  nipping  around  corners,  de¬ 
scribing  aerial  figures  of  eight,  and  of 
ail  the  haute  icole  of  “fllghtsmanshlp” 
generally.  He  delights  in  letting  you 
know  how  little  you  know.  The  wind 
is  strong;  he  must,  you  reason,  and 
the  books  tell  you,  breast  the  gale  be¬ 
fore  he  can  master  it  and  you.  So  it 
is  obviously  the  correct  thing  to  walk 
for  him  down  wind,  for  then  he  will 
throw  up  on  rising,  and  offer  a  fair 
and  pleasing  shot.  Does  he  oblige 
you?  Not  he!  He  does,  It  is  true, 
give  the  slightest  jump  into  the 
breeze,  and  is  off  like  an  erratic  bullet 
at  an  initial  velocity  of  30  yards  a 
second.  If  you  can  take  advantage  of 
that  transitory  leap,  you  are  a  good 
snipe-shot,  and  books  of  instruction 
are  not  for  you.  It  can  be  done,  and 
in  the  doing  of  it  with  the  Incredible 
swiftness  necessary,  and  its  infinite 
variations  of  position,  elevation,  sur¬ 
roundings,  &c.,  lies  the  whole  pleasure 
of  the  sport. 

Nay!  not  the  whole  pleasure.  Even 
if  Mr.  Snipe  beats  you  every  time, 
until  you  distrust  your  trusty  gun. 
and  curse  the  maker  of  the  cartridges 
you  secretly  know  to  be  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  until  you  call  yourself  names  for 
having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  bring 
your  dog,  or,  being  without  one,  blas¬ 
pheme  your  folly  In  leaving  him  at 
home— even  under  these  barrowing 
conditions  there  will  still  be  a  keen 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  your  failure. 
There  is  the  pleasure  of  the  lonely 
moor,  the  monotonous  grandeur  of  the 
sombre  levels  which  are  the  snipe’s 
chosen  haunts.  There  Is  the  mys¬ 
terious  gbostliness  of  the  vast  marshes, 
here  and  there  shaking  and  quivering 
as  if  they  did  n’t  know  for  certain 
which  to  be,  earth  or  water,  and 
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whose  spell  makes  Bond  Street  seem 
a  teeming  ant-heap  of  another  sphere, 
so  far  away  and  so  undesirable  does 
it  appear.  It  seems  an  insult  to  bring 
your  trim  ejector  and  your  smart  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  into  these  solitudes,  where 
the  curlew  brings  up  its  young,  and 
the  water-rail,  shyest  of  slinking  crea¬ 
tures,  fiaps  up  painfully  at  your  feet. 
Failing  these,  there  is  the  pleasure  in 
the  failure  itself.  Despite  your  trim 
ejector,  you  cannot  hit  those  snipe, 
and  you  won’t  until  you  get  the  Lon¬ 
don  fog  out  of  your  eyes  and  the 
slows  from  the  arms  underneath  that 
Norfolk  jacket.  But  one  day  perhaps 
you  will,  if  you  are  not  blind  or  incur¬ 
ably  stiff,  suddenly  find  that  hand  and 
eye  have  entered  into  partnership 
with  your  gun  at  last.  You  will  have 
acquired  that  undefinable  sixth  sense, 
the  “knack.”  Crack!  you  have 
snapped  him  to  the  earth  almost  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  scream.  Bang!  A 
long  left  barrel  has  crumpled  bis 
brother  like  a  rag  in  the  air,  to  fall 
with  a  splash  Into  a  pool.  You  have 
scored  your  first  right  and  left  at 
snipe.  You  may  do  It  again  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  you  will  certainly  fall 
thrice  that  number;  but  the  memory 
of  that  first  success,  like  your  first 
time  you  sat  firm  over  an  ox-fence, 
will  remain  •with  you  for  ever,  with  its 
joy  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  re¬ 
membering  exactly  bow  you  did  it. 
No  matter,  you  have  done  It; 
and  unless  you  ere  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  clay,  I  wager  that  thereafter  yon 
will  be  a  snipe-shooter  at  heart  even 
if  circumstances  prevent  your  travel¬ 
ing  annually  to  the  moors  and  marsh¬ 
land.  When  the  pheasants  are  soar^ 
Ing  overhead,  or  the  partridges  are 
buzzing  away  like  big  brown  bees, 
your  thoughts  will  be  with  that  little 
game  bird  who  teased  and  tormented 
you  until  the  art  of  stopping  him  came 
to  you  as  suddenly  as  one  of  his  o'wn 
sudden  flashes. 
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Finally,  I  must  plead  for  our  little 
friend  an  advantage  that  in  these 
bard  times  only  the  lucky  ones  of  the 
earth  can  afford  to  despise— bis  cheap¬ 
ness.  He  costs  nothing  to  produce 
and  nothing  to  keep.  He  is  the  free 
gift  of  Nature  from  her  countless  store 
of  living  creatures  that  she  takes  very 
good  care  to  hide  away  in  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  her  great  nursery,  the  North. 
You  cannot  buy  his  eggs  or  his  chicks 
at  so  much  a  dozen,  to  be  coddled  and 
incubated  until  they  are  ready  to  be 
the  prey  of  shooters  who  have  tended 
them  from  their  youth  up.  You  can¬ 
not  boast  of  the  numbers  you  have  of 
him  in  your  preserves,  and  tell  your 
friends  in  your  letter  of  invitation 
how  many  cartridges  they  are  likely 
to  require.  Let  ’em  bring  as  many  as 
they  can  carry,  they  may  have  to  bear 
home  the  identical  number,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  send  a  man  hot-foot  for 
more.  You  didn’t  “put  so  many  birds 
down,”  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
the  fates  will  let  you  take  up.  If  you 
carry  back  a  holocaust  or  but  a  soli¬ 
tary  jack  on  your  snipe-sticks,  be 
grateful  in  either  case.  Your  pocket 
is  no  lighter,  and  no  one  can  lay  to 
your  charge  the  disappointment  of  a 
poor  show  of  birds,  any  more  than 
they  can  thank  you  for  profusion. 

At  the  close  of  many  an  enjoyable 
walk  after  snipe  I  have  been  thankful 
that  these  overcrowded  islands  still 
contain  a  few  square  miles  of  sodden 
useless  land— useless,  that  is,  to  any¬ 
thing  or  any  one  but  the  jolly  little 
bird  and  the  mortal  to  whom  it  affords 
his  favorite  sport  Alas!  The  unre¬ 
claimed  tracts  are  getting  fewer  and 
fewer  every  year.  Ominous  wooden 
pegs,  the  outposts  of  railways  to  fol- 
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low,  are  being  driven  in  where  once 
lay  four  mottled  eggs,  the  pride  of 
their  long-billed  mother,  who  has 
flown  for  ever  to  seek  quiet  nurseries 
elsewhere,  far  from  the  hideous 
proximity  of  engineering  mankind. 
Cultivation,  the  birth  of  prosperity 
but  the  death  of  wild  sport,  is  en¬ 
croaching  yard  by  yard  on  the  moor¬ 
lands  that  our  fathers  probably 
thought  eternal.  It  would  be  useless 
and  wrong  to  complain.  There  are 
more  important  claims  than  snipe¬ 
shooting  on  the  empty  acres.  But  it 
is  impossible  not  to  mourn  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  our  beloved  solitudes 
before  the  resistless  advance  of  science 
and  agriculture.  However,  the  time  is 
not  yet,  thank  goodness,  when  every 
flock  of  snipe  from  the  North,  pros¬ 
pecting  for  comfortable  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  will  be  forced  to  stream  away 
from  these  shores,  their  long  noses 
turned  up  in  disgust  at  the  universal 
alternation  of  machinery  and  cabbage- 
garden,  where  once  the  only  sign  of 
man  was  the  infrequent  and  welcome 
spade  of  the  peat-cutter.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  not  yet  all  reclaimed,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  during  our  lifetime,  so 
away  with  dismal  thoughts  into  the 
Ewigkeit,  in  which  a  snipe  will  be  as 
curious  an  object  to  our  volapuk- 
speaking  posterity  as  the  ichthyo¬ 
saurus  is  to  us,  and  a  book  on  bow  to 
shoot  it  prized  as  a  quaint  treatise  on 
a  forgotten  sport.  Corpc  diem;  let  us 
go  out  shooting  to-day  anyhow,  and  if 
we  see  a  railway  embankment  defiling 
the  spot  which  last  year  was  a  certain 
lie  for  a  jack,  we  will  take  shares  in 
the  company,  and  be  off  with  the  divi¬ 
dends  to  shoot  snipe  in  other  climes. 

Soolopax. 
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“It  is  quite  evident,”  said  my  old 
tutor,  Humboldt  Jenks,  M.A.,  as  we 
sat  together  In  my  London  rooms, 
“that  man  was  not  Intended  for  too 
rapid  motion,  certainly  not  for  flying 
in  the  air  or  swimming  in  the  water, 
at  least  under  the  surface.  His  pri¬ 
macy  among  created  things— perhaps  I 
should  say  evolved  organisms,  but 
theological  phraseology  still  lingers  at 
our  seat  of  learning— his  lordship,  I  re¬ 
peat,  over  the  lower  animals  is  solely 
due  to  his  intellectual  development; 
and  one  condition  of  that  development 
in  the  past  has  been  a  certain  bodily 
slowness  as  compared  with  his  mental 
inferiors.  I  take  it  that  this  was  fore¬ 
seen,  let  us  say  by  nature  (the  term 
saves  us  from  irreverence  on  the  one 
hand  and  committal  to  deflnlte  scien- 
tlflc  theory  on  the  other),  by  nature 
who  took  care  that  he  should  not  have 
wings  like  birds,  or  finny  membranes 
like  frogs  and  fishes,  or  preposterous 
jumping  apparatus  like  the  kangaroo, 
the  grasshoppef,  and  the  flea— I  trust 
you  follow  my  argument?”  he  added 
pleasantly,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
more  tobacco. 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  I  replied  with 
haste,  anxious  not  to  be  caught  nap¬ 
ping;  “nothing  was  allowed  to  keep 
down  his  cephalic  Index.”  I  said  this 
confidently,  yet  with  Inward  misgiv¬ 
ings,  for  my  old  life  at  St.  Rhadegund’s 
had  made  me  familiar  with  his  insid¬ 
ious  logic. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  agreed  complacently, 
“his  progressive  cranial  growth.  That 
is  the  point  You  see  he  would  be  sure 
to  want  a  head  for  foreign  diplomacy, 
preferential  tariffs,  the  humanities  and 
the  higher  mathematics,  for  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  tutorial  functions,  so  it 
would  never  have  done  to  make  him 
a  mere  jumplng-Jack.  Therefore  he 


was  created  (or  evolved)  wing-less  and 
fin-less,  positively  the  slowest  of  the 
vertebrates,  and  endowed  also  with  an 
upright  posture,  solely  that  his  head 
might  attain  the  necessary  size  and 
shape  for  the  operations  of  higher 
thought.”  Here  he  paused  and  took 
another  sip  of  wine,  viewing  my  pic¬ 
tures  critically  through  the  eye-glass 
he  always  wears  in  town. 

I  felt  pretty  sure  I  had  followed  his 
reasoning  thus  far,  but  I  spoke  warily: 
“It  was  evidently  prearranged,”  I 
said,  “from  the  earliest  times,  from 
the  age  of  the  oUnellus  trilohite  or  per¬ 
haps  even  that  of  the  globigerina  and 
rotifer,  that  a  head-piece  should  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  his  existence.  And 
the  discovery  of  the  homo  Javanensia 
or  missing  link  - ” 

My  tutor  smiled  sarcastically— it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  long  prac¬ 
tice  has  made  him  perfect:  “My  dear 
Jolllflfe,”  he  said,  “your  acquaintance 
with  biological  history  does  you  credit. 
I  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  the  passion 
for  scientific  research,  which  distin¬ 
guished,  or  ought  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  your  college  days,  would  sur¬ 
vive  the  strain  of  public  life.  Yes; 
you  have  grasped  my  meaning.  The 
chief  end  of  man  (figuratively  as  well 
as  literally)  Is  his  head:  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  is  inimical  to  head,  hence  rapid 
motion  is  inimical  to  the  highest  des¬ 
tiny  of  man.  I  trust  I  have  stated  the 
proposition  correctly;  but  the  truth  of 
the  minor  premiss  Is  well  known.  We 
see  It  in  the  lower  organisms.  The 
chimney-swallow,  though  a  swift  and 
graceful  flier,  does  not  exhibit  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  sedentary  owl  (compare 
their  facial  expressions  in  any  muse¬ 
um);  while  the  greyhound,  despite  the 
speed  and  elegance  of  his  motions, 
does  not  show  the  intelligence  of  the 
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Blow-going  elephant  or  of  the  labori¬ 
ous  beaver.  In  the  academic  world 
(human  of  course)  we  note  the  same 
phenomenon.  Our  fastest  oars  do  not 
furnish  us  with  wranglers,  nor  our 
sprinters,  long-distance  runners,  and 
high  Jumpers,  with  senior  classics— ex¬ 
cept  in  sporadic  and  isolated  cases; 
while  the  threshold  of  the  Little-Go  is 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  motorists 
and - ” 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  almost  feverish 
with  excitement:  “I  see  your  drift,”  I 
cried— “the  new  Motor-Car  Bill!  You 
anticipate  widespread  mental  deterio¬ 
ration  as  the  result  of  high  speeds!  You 
foresee  a  decline  in  the  national  stam¬ 
ina — in  statesmanship,  sharp-shooting, 
colonial  policy,  educational  and  tuto¬ 
rial  grasp — if  the  twelve-mile  limit  is 
exceeded.  You  attribute  the  Prime 
Minister’s  obliquities  [personally  I  had 
observed  no  change  in  his  well-known 
qualities]  to  bis  motoring  pursuits. 
You  even  see  danger  to  the  Head  of 
the  State  in  bis  possession  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile - ” 

My  tutor  smiled  again,  this  time 
more  genially.  “My  dear  JolliCfe,”  he 
said  in  bis  most  dulcet  tones,  “your 
perspicacity  and  your  taste  in  wine 
have  manifestly  Improved  since  you 
were  in  %Uitu  pupillari,  though  I  think 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  both.  Yes; 
though  you  have  not  perhaps  expressed 
ft  with  scientific  accuracy,  my  mean¬ 
ing  is  what  you  say.  It  is  that  the 
nearer  man  in  bis  locomotive  habits 
approaches  to  the  various  species  from 
which  in  that  particular  he  was  dif¬ 
ferentiated  (or  which  were  differentiat¬ 
ed  from  him)— the  pigeon,  the  porpoise, 
the  antelope,  hare,  and  ostrich  (to 
name  the  nimbler  individual  speci¬ 
mens),— the  nearer  will  he  approach 
them  in  bis  mental  and  moral  features. 
I  foreshadowed  this  truth  in  my  Hu¬ 
man  Reveriions  (third  edition  out  this 
week),  and  have  confirmed  it  in  my 
Slipping  Backicards,  now  in  the  press. 


Of  course  I  don’t  mean  that  the  vogue 
of  the  petrol-balloon,  the  motor-car, 
and  the  submarine  boat,  will  at  once 
turn  us  intellectually  Into  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes.  On  the  contrary,  the  line 
of  retreat  would  probably  be  along 
the  original  path  of  human  culture. 
Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  that, 
with  persons  of  average  mind  who  im¬ 
moderately  addict  themselves  to  the 
machines  in  question,  the  retrograde 
course  would  be  marked  by  a  gradual 
return  to  primitive  manners,  morals, 
and  modes  of  speech.  They  would  be 
likely  to  show  contempt  for  all  right¬ 
ful  authority,  governmental  and  aca¬ 
demic,  an  imperfect  perception  of  lu¬ 
cidity  and  truth,  and  a  tendency  to 
gross  and  dialectical  expressions. 
Shortness  of  memory  with  respect  to 
debts,  paucitj’  of  ideas,  and  extinction 
of  the  higher  mental  processes,  might 
accompany  these  symptoms,  but  I  own 
that  this  is  the  less  hopeful  view.  It 
is  possible  that  at  first  nothing  worse 
than  a  general  levity  of  behavior,  a 
cheerful  irresponsibility  suggestive  of 
the  animals  whose  habits  have  been 
adopted,  might  be  seen.  Thus,  a  bish¬ 
op  who  practised  fiying  might  develop 
a  light  and  un-episcopal  tone,  with  a 
habit  of  chirping  and  hopping  about 
on  his  palace  lawn;  a  privy  councillor 
who  regularly  exceeded  fifty  miles  an 
hour  on  the  high-road  might  contract 
the  bounding  gait  and  shy  evasiveness 
of  the  antelope;  while  a  philosophical 
member  of  the  opposition  who  fre¬ 
quented  submarine  boats  might  in 
time  display  the  mental  obtuseness 
and  spouting  propensities  of  the 
whale.  At  least  a  somewhat  wide 
study  of  the  subject  (mainly  from  un¬ 
dergraduate  examples)  leads  me  to  this 
conclusion.  What  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  national  balance  I  cannot  say, 
and  the  necessary  corrective  measures 
I  leave  to  editors  and  publicists  like 
you.  My  duty  ends  with  pointing  out 
the  germs  of  tendency.” 
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Mr.  Jeuks  (whose  appearauce  when  shape  in  the  guise  of  a  pigeon-breasted 
shorn  of  his  academic  robes  strikingly  torso,  or  a  mermaid  with  the  chest  of 
suggests  Mr.  Chamberiain)  here  rose  a  spring  puliet  and  the  taii  of  a  rattle- 
to  depart.  “Yes,”  he  repeated;  “I  snake),  was  evidentiy  the  result  of  her 
leave  the  problem  of  remedy  to  men  former  pedalling  practices  and  their 
who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The  recent  development  into  automobilism. 
functions  of  a  university  are  to  as-  Rapid  fiight  through  the  air  on  pneu- 
certain  causes,  to  analyze,  and  to  de-  matic  tires  had  naturally  prompted  a 
fine— her  voice  should  not  be  heard  in  desire  for  a  bird-like  figure,  and  the 
the  streets,  except  vicariously.  But  modistes  with  their  usual  subtlety  had 
you’ll  bear  in  mind  what  I’ve  said  (bet-  realized  the  unspoken  wish.  But  it  is 
ter  consult  my  books  as  well— only  ten-  meedless  to  multiply  instances;  only, 
and-six  each),  and  keep  your  eye  on  their  causes  being  now  laid  bare,  the 
the  course  of  things.  You  will,  won’t  task  of  remedy  would  be  the  easier, 
you?”  and  the  Searchlight  would  as  ever  lead 

Wouldn’t  I,  indeed!  I  had  observed  the  van  to  reform! 
the  same  tendencies  myself  in  fast  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my 
persons,  only  I  tad  failed  to  connect  wife  next  day.  My  dear  Maud’s  exper- 
cause  with  effect,  or  vice  versa.  Now  iment  (after  her  Newnham  life)  of 
it  was  all  clear.  The  infiuences  which  teaching  butter-making  and  other  do- 
had  lately  marred  my  editorship  of  mestic  pastimes  to  the  titled  and  lei- 
the  Imperial  Searchlight  were  plainly  sured  classes,  came  to  an  end  with  our 
of  dynamic  origin.  My  junior’s  fia-  marriage,  and  her  interests  are  now 
grant  lapses  into  Ciceronian  rhetoric  I  wholly  my  own.  “I  don’t  see  what 
now  traced  to  his  purchase  of  a  2  h.p.  you  can  do  about  it,  Peveril  dear,”  she 
motor-bicycle;  the  fiippant  tone  of  my  said,  slightly  knitting  her  brows, 
parliamentary  reporter  sprang  from  “Do!”  I  exclaimed  with  energy.  “We 
his  Interest  in  aerial  propulsion:  and  can  do  everything!  We  can  watch  ten- 
the  bad  grammar  and  cockneyisms  of  dency,  point  out  consequences,  prove 
my  dramatic  critic  were  plainly  due  the  mental  and  moral  danger  latent  in 
to  his  absorption  in  high-speed  sub-  velocity,  alarm  the  public,  promote  leg- 
marines.  These,  however,  were  rela-  Islation.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  my 
tlvely  private  grievances;  my  mind  in  life  (and  the  Searchlight's)  to  limit  the 
a  fiash  took  in  the  whole  arena  of  speed  of  balloons  to  fifteen  miles  an 
public  and  social  life,  as  affected  by  hour,  motor-cars  to  ten,  and  submarine 
the  new  craze  of  motion.  Entire  boats  to  five;  also  to  secure  condign 
groups  of  puzzling  phenomena  were  punishment  for  the  law-breakers  ir- 
resolved  in  a  moment.  The  connection  respective  of  wealth  or  rank.  My 
between  horse-racing  and  political  bo-  dear,  you  do  not  know  the  power  of 
hemianism  was  readily  explained  by  the  press.” 

the  reversion  theory.  So,  too,  was  the  The  history  of  my  Infiuentlal  journal 
popular  passion  for  barbaric  street  and  its  staff  for  some  time  after  this 
shows,  international  convivialities,  might  be  described  as  exciting  and 
flamboyant  naval  and  military  dis-  chequered.  Arrayed  against  us  were 
plays,  florid  waistcoats,  and  other  to-  the  stupidity  of  the  man-ln-the-street, 
kens  of  national  taste.  In  particular,  the  dull  belief  of  the  British  public 
the  amazing  distortion  of  woman’s  that  everything  is  well  in  the  best  of 
form,  as  seen  in  the  fashion-plates  of  all  possible  empires,  and  the  general 
pictorial  journals  (I  refer  to  the  pres-  failure  to  see  principles  of  causation 
entation  of  her  once  symmetrical  in  actual  happenings.  My  prt^rietors 
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were  cast  in  heavy  damages  for  our 
criticisms  on  the  fashion-plates  of 
prominent  costumiers,  for  our  derisive 
remarks  on  the  production  of  mo¬ 
tor-car  manufacturers  (which  we 
likened  in  appearance  to  automat¬ 
ic  hearses),  and  for  our  boldness  in 
attributing  the  banal  utterances  of  our 
legislators  to  covert  vehicular  exercise. 
But,  despite  grievous  financial  losses, 
we  stood  to  our  guns.  We  pointed 
out  that  no  commanding  intellect  had 
appeared  in  Britain  since  railway  trains 
had  attained  a  speed  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour;  that  Shakespeare  never  trav¬ 
elled  in  his  life  faster  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  butterwoman’s  rank  to  market; 
that  Bacon  drew  bis  mightiest  induc¬ 
tions  in  the  slowest  of  official  coaches; 
and  that  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
Nelson  and  Colllngwood,  won  their  vic¬ 
tories  respectively  on  ambling  nags  and 
on  the  decks  of  heavy,  bluff -nosed  sail¬ 
ing  craft.  W'e  showed  the  disastrous 
effect  of  thirty-knot  destroyers  on  the 
seamanship  of  their  commanders;  but 
all  without  avail.  It  was  not  until  the 
truth  of  our  warnings  had  been  driv¬ 
en  home  by  repeated  instances  of  ret¬ 
rogression  on  the  part  of  motorists 
that  public  Interest  was  aroused  and 
our  credit  saved. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  more  than 
a  few  of  the  remarkable  cases  by 
which  the  horn  of  Humboldt  Jenks  was 
exalted,  the  fame  of  the  Searchlight 
and  its  editor  established,  and  the 
country  saved  from  approaching  cre¬ 
tinism.  We  sedulously  aided  the  police 
magistrates  and  the  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  in  their  efforts  to  con¬ 
vict  the  more  unscrupulous  offenders; 
one  of  our  staff  (usually  myself)  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  in  the  imperial  in¬ 
terests,  while  Mr.  Jenks  did  the  same 
on  behalf  of  science.  Not  seldom  this 
meant  considerable  danger  to  our  per¬ 
sons,  chiefly  from  the  assaults  of  myr¬ 
midons  hired  by  manufacturers  of 
motor-cars  and  their  appurtenances— 


tires,  cranks,  carburettors,  and  the 
like.  We  cheerfully  braved  these  per¬ 
ils,  however,  though  soon  presenting 
the  bruised  and  battered  appearance 
of  auctioneers  surrounded  by  contem¬ 
porary  Protestant  martyrs. 

The  first  indubitable  instance  of  re¬ 
version  that  attracted  public  notice 
was  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  was  arrested  for  career¬ 
ing  over  the  country  in  a  motor-car  of 
high  power,  to  the  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial  hurt  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects.  In 
the  course  of  bis  reckless  flight  he  bad 
killed  two  pigs  and  a  calf,  overturned 
an  old  market  woman,  and  frightened 
three  babies  into  fits.  When  stopped 
by  the  police  he  had  given  a  false 
name  and  address,  and  offered  a  large 
money  bribe  to  be  let  off.  In  the  dock 
his  appearance  presented  a  curious 
contrast,  his  dress  being  that  of  a  per¬ 
son  of  cultivated  tastes,  while  bis 
countenance  wore  a  leering  and  lout¬ 
ish  expression. 

“You  seem  to  be  a  man  of  wealth 
and  respectability,”  said  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “How  do  you  account  for  your 
conduct?” 

“Yer  Hhonner,  it  wuz  this  w’y,”  an¬ 
swered  the  gray-haired  Jehu  with  a  sly 
wink.  “01  zays  to  the  choffer  ‘Your 
moiles  a  bower,’  zays  Oi,  an  ’e  mis¬ 
took  it  vor  vourty.  Zo  hoff  we  goes, 
an’  every  bloomin’  ’oss,  pig,  an’  cow, 
an’  every  ol’  woman  an’  blby  kerridge, 
along  the  ro’d,  comes  an’  gets  in  under 
our  w’eels— ” 

Here  the  gentleman’s  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  his  brother-in-law  (a  baronet!  and 
his  medical  attendant.  Interposed,  of¬ 
fering  bail  and  sureties  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  good  behavior.  They  explained, 
though  with  evident  embarrassment, 
that  he  was  a  country  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  good  family  and  education, 
of  the  usual  mental  capacity  of  his 
class,  and  of  a  genial  and  benevolent 
disposition.  Unfortunately,-  having 
much  spare  time  on  his  hands,  he  had 
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taken  to  motoring,  and,  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  fondness  for  rapid  movement  (fos¬ 
tered  by  bis  old  fox-hunting  life),  had 
developed  the  scorching  habit,  which 
bad  temporarily  unsettled  his  reason. 
His  medical  adviser  would  say  that 
complete  rest  and  confinement  to  the 
soporific  infiuences  of  his  park  would 
restore  him  to  his  normal  state:  mean¬ 
while  all  the  direct  and  incidental 
damages  of  his  outing  would  be  paid. 

This  was  the  official  case:  but  Hum¬ 
boldt  Jenks,  who  had  followed  it  with 
keen  interest,  explained  its  scientific 
bearings.  “Obvious  atavism!”  he 
said.  “I  have  carefully,  though  at 
the  same  time  privately,  traced  the 
hlstorj'  of  the  victim  (if  I  may  so  say), 
and  find  that  his  somewhat  remote  an¬ 
cestors  were  pig  breeders  of  question¬ 
able  probity  in  the  west  of  England, 
a  fact  which  does  not  seem  known  to 
his  family  and  friends.  It  accounts, 
however,  for  the  phenomena  we  have 
observed,— his  dialectical  lapse,  his 
bucolic  manners,  and  bis  palpable  mor¬ 
al  obliquity.  With  this  return  along 
the  path  of  human  culture,  I  perceive 
a  tendency  to  direct  bestial  reversion, 
I  should  say  to  the  devastating  habits 
of  the  wild  hog.” 

The  next  example  of  public  note 
was  that  of  a  south  African  million¬ 
aire  of  the  name  of  Rosenbaum,  who 
was  convicted  of  charging  at  full 
speed,  with  the  clatter  of  an  express 
and  the  tooting  of  a  ten-bull  fog-horn, 
into  a  Church  Sunday-school  while 
in  procession  with  parsons,  band,  and 
banners.  He  bad  knocked  the  senior 
curate  into  the  lady  superintendent’s 
arms,  wiped  up  the  road  with  the  vic¬ 
ar’s  cassock,  piled  the  buds  of  promise 
in  a  heap  on  the  infant  optimists,  and 
burst  the  big  drum,  only  coming  to  a 
stand  when  the  parish  trombone  got 
mixed  up  with  the  motor  gearing.  The 
onslaught  of  his  machine  with  its  be- 
gosrgled  inmates  had  struck  terror  to 
the  inarching  ranks:  “It  looked  like  a 


coffin  on  w’eels,  with  Bilzebub  and  all 
the  bimps  of  ’Ell  a-sittln’  on  top,” 
said  the  eldest  scholar,  a  girl  of  ex* 
citable  imagination,  in  her  evidence. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  assign  ade¬ 
quate  motives  for  the  assault.  Mr. 
Rosenbaum,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  Parliament,  was  certified  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  broad  views  and  toler¬ 
ant  of  all  religions,  his  liberal  if  some¬ 
what  perfunctory  charity  flowing  to 
all  causes  without  respect  of  creed  or 
race.  Unluckily,  although  sumptuous¬ 
ly  attired,  be  was  incapable  while  in 
the  dock  of  expressing  himself  in  any¬ 
thing  but  an  obsolete  form  of  Yiddish, 
for  which  no  interpreter  could  be 
found.  Here  again  high  speeds  were 
proved  to  be  the  cause  of  bis  downfall; 
but  upon  ample  guarantees  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  damages  being  offered  by  his 
friends  and  co-religionists  a  fine  only 
was  imposed. 

To  this  case  also  Mr.  Jenks  devoted 
himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  science. 
“Here,”  he  said,  “we  see  the  same  ata¬ 
vistic  law  at  work.  The  remarkable 
animosity  to  the  Christian  Church  on 
Mr.  Rosenbaum’s  part,  which  puzzled 
himself  and  bis  friends  as  much  as 
the  court,  was  merely  the  cropping  up 
of  old  racial  and  religious  hatreds,— a 
survival  of  the  days  of  Ivanhoe,  Isaac 
of  York,  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
the  same  slipping  down  the  ladder  of 
human  ascent,  while  the  animal  feroc¬ 
ity  of  his  charge  suggests  the  procliv¬ 
ities  of  a  rhinoceros.” 

If  the  public  viewed  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  cases  with  as  much  amusement  as 
sorrow,  their  sympathies  were  deeply 
aroused  by  the  appearance  in  the  dock 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  refined 
though  somewhat  disordered  looks, 
charged  with  scandalous  behavior, at 
one  of  the  university  towns.  It  was 
proved  that  on  a  peaceful  Sunday 
evening  in  the  long  vacation,  when 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  gathered 
in  the  ancient  churches  for  which  the 
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town  was  famed,  and  the  few  honor- 
men  in  residence  were  devoutly  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  college  chapels,  be 
had  come  bumping  along  the  narrow 
main  street  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  bel¬ 
lowing  like  a  bull,  and  trailing  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  an  incensed  polecat.  Be¬ 
ing  opposed  by  authority,  he  had  suc¬ 
cessively  (and  successfully)  rammed 
the  chief  constable,  the  vice-chancel¬ 
lor,  the  senior  proctor,  and  several  fel¬ 
lows;  and  on  the  inevitable  question 
“Your  name  and  college,  sir?”  being 
put  had  returned  a  jeering  and  humor¬ 
ous  reply.  It  was  only  from  some 
muttered  references  to  “Mods”  and 
“Responsions”  that  his  identity  was 
inferred;  but  the  academic  jurisdic¬ 
tion  not  extending  to  members  of  the 
sister  institution,  he  was  turned  over 
to  the  civil  powers  for  trial.  In  court, 
where  he  was  attended  by  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  appearance,  he  would  only 
answer  the  judge’s  questions  with  hi¬ 
larious  shouts  of  “Tally-ho;”  “Yolks!” 
and  the  “damme’s”  and  other  genteel 
profanity  of  an  earlier  generation,  to 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  bis  friends. 
The  evidence  showed  him  to  be  a 
promising  Oxford  scholar,  and  the 
scion  of  an  ancient  Border  family,  a 
youth  of  gentle  and  retiring  disposi¬ 
tion  with  a  fondness  for  the  works  of 
Walter  Pater.  In  his  case  as  well 
alienation  was  due  to  excessive  speeds, 
while  his  vindictive  feelings  towards 
the  rival  university  seemed  connected 
with  money  losses  on  the  annual  boat 
tace.  The  judge,  although  himself  a 
g;raduate  of  the  insulted  place  of  learn¬ 
ing,  generously  restored  him  to  his  guar¬ 
dians  upon  the  usual  assurances  being 
given.  It  was  this  patrician  case,  this 
awful  retrogression  in  tone,  taste,  and 
manners,  that  chiefly  awakened  the 
upper  classes  to  the  danger  of  thwart¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  providence  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  velocity. 

No  good  would  be  served  by  further 


examples.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
commercial  traveler  (in  mineral  wa¬ 
ters),  convicted  of  wantonly  maiming  a 
milch  cow  and  a  gentleman  farmer  in 
his  Sunday  outing,  best  express  the 
common  causes  of  fall:  “Sabbath 
breakin’  and  scorchin’  done  it,”  he 
said  pathetically,  as  he  was  removed 
to  the  cells.  By  far  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  as  well  as  deplorable  public 
instance  was  that  of  the  secretarj’  of 
State  for  the  Agricultural  Interest, 
who,  after  several  mornings  devoted 
to  motor  exercise  at  illicit  rates,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
imperial  reciprocity,  in  a  condition  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  three-bottle  days  of  Fox 
and  Pitt.  But  over  that  scene  and  the 
explanations  which  followed  a  veil  is 
best  drawn.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  triumphed 
in  the  end,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Searchlight  and  its  editorial 
staff,  though  aided  of  course  by  the 
scientiflc  acumen  of  Humboldt  Jenks. 
Some  of  his  generalizations  may  be 
profltably  quoted  in  conclusion:— 

“The  effects  of  super-rapid  motion,” 
he  wrote  In  the  Scalpel,  “are  now 
proved  to  be  distinctly  lowering  to 
moral  and  mental  standards,  the  de¬ 
scent  being  usually  to  planes  of  less 
advanced  civilization,  though  often  to 
those  of  savage  peoples.  (See  Slipping 
Backwards,  Chapter  VIII.)  It  appears 
as  If  the  victim  of  motor-acceleratia,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  unconsciously  loses 
whatever  gentlemanly  instincts  and 
uprightness  of  conduct  he  once  pos¬ 
sessed.  Thus,  a  member  of  your  club, 
who,  in  his  normal  state,  would  as 
soon  think  of  cutting  you  as  of  cut¬ 
ting  bis  own  throat,  will  unhesitating¬ 
ly  run  you  down  In  the  street  on  his 
automobile,  and  swear  afterwards  that 
he  was  somebody  else!  Numberless 
cases  of  the  kind  might  be  adduced. 
The  reappearance  of  brutish  qualities, 
chiefly  those  of  the  more  combative 
animals,  the  bull-dog,  bear,  bison,  be- 
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goat,  etc,  (the  butting  animals  especial¬ 
ly),  has  also  been  a  marked  feature  of 
the  late  velocity  craze.  A  return  to 
barbaric  tastes  in  dress,  both  in  men 
and  women,  was  also  noticeable.  An¬ 
other  barbaric  if  not  savage  trait  was 
and  continues  to  be  a  fondness  for 
loud  and  discordant  noises,  such  as  the 
clanging  of  fongs,  bells,  and  the  like, 
with  the  screeching,  snorting,  and  bel¬ 
lowing  of  powerful  wind  instruments; 
these  appliances  being  universally  at¬ 
tached  to  motor  conveyances  and  ap¬ 
parently  yielding  their  inmates  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  tom-tom  af¬ 
fords  the  native  African.  Closely,  and 
Indeed  curiously,  associated  with  this 
latter  phenomenon  has  been  a  mani¬ 
festation  which  I  may  describe  as  the 
right-of-way  mania.  This  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  and  wholly  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  personal  preroga¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  highroads,  and  may  be  defined  as  a 
belief  that  the  possession  and  sounding 
of  the  apparatus  Just  mentioned  con¬ 
fers  an  absolute  right  to  all  the  streets, 
avenues,  lanes,  and  crossings  of  the 
kingdom,  urban  or  otherwise.  So 
strong,  indeed,  had  the  conviction  be¬ 
come  that  it  was  offered  in  the  courts 
as  a  sufiScient  excuse  for  every  kind 
of  bodily  injury  infilcted,  and  even  for 
homicide.  On  this  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  (or  physiological)  point  I  may 
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be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  Judicial 
Bench,  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation  in  the  late 
cases.  ‘The  remarkable  fixity  of  this 
idea,’  says  his  lordship,  referring  to 
the  belief  I  have  just  mentioned, 
‘struck  my  judicial  brothers  not  less 
than  myself.  The  criminal  who  had 
marked  down  his  prey,  commonly  an 
aged  or  infirm  person  or  an  infant,  in¬ 
variably  urged  in  defence  of  his  act 
the  ample  warning  he  had  given  be¬ 
forehand  of  his  intention;  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  learned  counsel  not  infre¬ 
quently  made  use  of  the  same  plea. 
To  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  this 
fundamental  error  has  been  the  object 
of  all  the  sentences  I  have  passed;  and 
if  my  occasional  and  always  reluctant 
infiiction  of  the  death  penalty  may 
have  seemed  harsh  and  uncalled-for, 
the  present  immunity  of  street  pedes¬ 
trians  is  an  abundant  justification  of 
my  course.’  ” 

To  have  restored  security  to  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Britain  to  security  (using  an 
ancient  formula  slightly  varied)  was 
no  mean  honor,  especially  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  such  distinguished  aids. 
And  it  was  one,  I  felt,  that  made  com¬ 
plete  amends  for  all  the  contusions, 
bodily  and  mental,  which  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  its  achievement 

Peveril  JolHffe. 


A  VISION. 

Grasp  my  hand! 

Hold  me  fast! 

For  I  stagger  and  reel 

At  the  tumult  and  splendor  of  life  rushing  past 
In  a  whirlwind  of  Are,  dust,  vapor,  and  thunder; 

For  above  me  and  under, 

Upon  this  side  and  that  all  the  sea  and  the  land, 
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All  the  skies,  and  the  gods’  starry  seats  in  the  skies, 
Spin  and  spin  on  the  axle  of  time  like  a  wheel. 


O  my  soul  in  what  region  unknown. 

Par  removed  beyond  thought,  did  I  see 
The  vast  shape  of  a  Woman  who  sat  all  alone 
With  the  wheel  at  her  knee! 

And  I  saw  that  the  wheel  was  rotation  of  time. 

And  the  wool  of  her  spinning 
Was  life— but  the  fleece 
Was  a  secret  withdrawn  beyond  winning. 

WUHam  Canton. 
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III.  THE  CHUBCH. 

My  earliest  glimpse  of  lawn  sleeves 
was  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
where,  as  a  small  child,  I  remember 
seeing  a  burly,  bald-headed  old  divine 
gesticulating  in  the  pulpit  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  somewhat  reso¬ 
nant  discourse,  which  to  me,  of  course, 
at  that  tender  age  merely  amounted  to 
“vox  et  preeterea  nihil’’!  This  impos¬ 
ing-looking  preacher  was  no  other  than 
Dr.  Blomfleld,  Bishop  of  London,  a 
prelate  of  considerable  vogue  in  his 
day,  though  at  present  almost  forgot¬ 
ten,  except,  perhaps,  as  the  dedicatee 
of  one  of  Cobbett’s  most  trenchant 
diatribes,  and  name-giver  to  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  dreariest  terraces  in  Pad¬ 
dington.  My  acquaintance  with  Ful¬ 
ham  Palace  began  under  his  succes¬ 
sor’s  reign,  but  I  shall  always  cherish 
one  tradition  of  the  Blomfleld  days, 
which,  lest  it  be  left  unrecorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  episcopal  edifice,  I 
will  venture  to  set  forth  in  these 
pages.  The  composition  of  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  domestic  circle  was  plentiful,  but 
a  trifle  complex.  He  married  twice, 
and  in  both  unions  had  been  blessed 
with  progeny,  while  his  second  wife 


was  a  widow,  who,  besides  supple¬ 
menting  her  second  husband's  family, 
had  imported  an  independent  brood  of 
her  own.  In  my  experience,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  ecclesiastics  do  not,  even  under 
normal  conditions,  always  e.xempllfy 
the  Christian  unity  so  solemnly  en¬ 
joined  from  the  parental  pulpit,  and 
with  such  a  blend  as  that  which  I 
have  just  denoted,  it  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising  that  unruffled  peace  was  not 
Invariably  present  under  the  Bishop’s 
roof.  On  one  occasion  when  an  un¬ 
equal  battle  was  raging  fast  and  fu¬ 
rious  among  the  miscellaneous  off¬ 
spring.  the  Bishop  was  disturbed  in  his 
study  by  the  impetuous  entrance  of 
his  lady.  “What  is  it,  my  dear?’’  he 
inquired  with  ill-concealed  testiness. 
“Oh.  Bishop,’’  she  replied  in  agonized 
accents,  “quick,  quick,  there’s  not  a 
moment  to  lose!  Your  children  are 
siding  with  my  children,  and  are  mur¬ 
dering  our  children!’’  I  never  saw  the 
late  Admiral  Blomfleld,  or  his  brother, 
the  church  architect,  each  as  peaceful- 
looking  an  old  gentleman  as  ever  am¬ 
bled  along  Pall  Mall,  without  wonder¬ 
ing  what  part  they  took  in  that  fa¬ 
mous  fray,  and  my  decorous  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  Right  Reverend  parent  is 
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always  slightly  marred  by  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  vision  of  him  sallying  forth  from 
bis  sanctum  with  a  disordered  apron, 
and  administering  indiscriminate  chas¬ 
tisement  with  a  “Cruden’s  Concord¬ 
ance’’! 

Dr,  Blomfleld  was  the  only  Bishop 
of  those  days  who  did  not  relinquish 
his  mitre  simultaneously  with  his  life, 
excepting,  by  the  way,  poor  Dr.  Hinds, 
a  highly  respected  prelate  whom  a 
clandestine  marriage  at  a  cockney 
watering-place  rather  unnecessarily 
forced  into  premature  retirement. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  never  liked  to  see  a 
good  man  “go  under”  on  account  of  a 
feminine  entanglement  i  but  more 
modern  prejudices  were  allowed  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  Palmerston,  sighing  for  the 
halcyon  days  when  such  bagatelles  were 
accounted  nothing  derogatory  in  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  Church,  had  reluctantly  to 
accept  the  susceptible  Prelate’s  res¬ 
ignation. 

But  to  return  to  Fulham  and  its  oc¬ 
cupants.  On  Dr.  Blomfleld’s  retire¬ 
ment  (to  avoid  misconception,  let  it  at 
once  be  said  on  account  of  ill-health), 
his  See  was  offered  to  Dr.  Talt.  then 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  a  successful  college 
tutor,  a  less  successful  headmaster, 
and  by  no  means  a  pre-eminent  Dean, 
who,  it  was  said,  would  never  have  be¬ 
come  a  Bishop  but  for  the  sympathy 
felt  for  him  in  high  quarters  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  peculiarly  distressing  fam¬ 
ily  bereavement.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
not  very  significant  record,  Talt  at 
once  rose  to  the  situation,  and  proved 
himself,  not  only  in  London  but  at 
Canterbury,  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  of 
the  highest  capacity.  My  experience 
of  him  was  by  no  means  ofllclal,  but 
merely  arose  from  my  having  been  at 
a  preparatory  school  with  his  son,  poor 
Craufurd  Talt,  which  led  to  my  re¬ 
ceiving  occasional  invitations  to  the 
palace  for  Juvenile  parties  and  cricket- 
matches.  On  these  occasions  the  kind¬ 


liness  and  geniality  of  the  Bishop  were 
especially  conspicuous.  He  had  a  cor¬ 
dial  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for 
every  one  of  bis  young  guests,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  public  school  section  of 
them,  and  would  act  as  prompter  at 
theatricals  or  scorer  at  cricket  with  as 
much  zest  and  as  little  ceremony  as  if 
he  were  once  more  a  schoolboy  him¬ 
self.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  the 
forced  affability  of  “Grand  Seigneur” 
condescension  which  on  such  occasions 
so  often  characterizes  the  spiritual  big¬ 
wig:  quite  simply,  and  yet  without  the 
smallest  loss  of  dignity,  he  entered  into 
the  mirth  and  gaiety  of  the  moment, 
genuinely  enjoying  the  enjoyment  of 
those  around  him.  Seldom,  indeed,  is 
a  great  personage  so  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  setting  “the  young  idea”  at 
ease  as  was  the  tactful,  mellow-heart¬ 
ed  Bishop. 

I  remember  one  particularly  pleasant 
instance.  Craufurd  Talt  used  to  beg 
for  an  occasional  scamper  with  the 
harriers,  and  had  asked  me,  then  pass¬ 
ing  the  holidays  a  few  miles  off,  to  let 
him  know  when  a  certain  private  pack 
happened  to  have  a  fixture  within 
reach.  Accordingly,  getting  news  early 
one  morning  of  a  meet  that  day  with¬ 
in  practicable  distance,  I  “footed  it” 
off  to  Fulham  to  Inform  young  Tait, 
holding  my  pony  in  reserve  for  later 
use.  To  my  consternation,  as  the  hall- 
door  opened  I  was  confronted  by  the 
whole  Episcopal  party  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  chapel,  the  Bishop  at  its 
head!  This  was  the  last  thing  I  had 
bargained  for,  and  I  was  about  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  hasty  retreat  when  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  good-humored  voice  saluted  me 
with;  “Well,  my  boy,  I’m  glad  to  see 
you;  but  why  this  early  visit?”  “I 
only  came  to  tell  Craufurd,”  I  blurtecj 

out,  “that  the  harriers  meet  at  - .” 

With  a  humorous  twinkle,  and  placing 
bis  hand  reassuringly  on  my  shoulder, 
the  kindly  old  fellow  Interrupted: 
“Hadn’t  you  better  come  into  chapel 
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now,  and  tell  us  about  the  harriers 
over  some  breakfast  afterwards?” 
Rather  ruefully  I  consented  to  go  into 
chapel,  but  begged  to  be  excused  the 
breakfast,  darting  off  after  service 
with  an  alacrity  which  seemed  greatly 
to  amuse  my  episcopal  captor. 

I  was  relating  this  experience  to  an 
old  country  clergyman  whom  I  became 
acquainted  with  some  years  ago,  and 
he  capped  it  with  another  instance  of 
the  Bishop’s  graceful  kindliness.  My 
old  friend  had  been  in  his  day  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  a  famous  Oxford  College, 
but  bis  University  distinctions,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  ecclesiastical  advancement, 
and  when  I  met  him  he  was  the  rather 
embittered  incumbent  of  a  dull  College 
living  in  a  neighborhood  where  his 
ability  and  scholarship  were  very  little 
appreciated.  A  year  or  so  before  I 
made  bis  acquaintance  a  new  church 
bad  to  be  consecrated  in  his  district, 
and  Dr.  Tait,  who  had  then  become 
Primate,  had  promised  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  great  luncheon-party  of  local 
magnates  in  the  Archbishop’s  honor. 
At  this  luncheon  my  friend  happened 
to  sit  next  a  rather  thick-headed  and 
exceedingly  consequential  Squire,  who 
was  by  way  of  treating  him  somewhat 
cavalierly,  while  one  or  two  places  oCf 
was  seated  the  Archbishop.  The  old 
clergyman,  who  resented  being  thus 
rated  as  a  negligible  quantity,  deter¬ 
mined  to  impress  his  “off-hand”  neigh¬ 
bor  by  speaking  of  the  Primate  In  a 
manner  that  implied  some  sort  of  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance,  a  pretension  which 
the  Squire  greeted  with  disdainful  in¬ 
credulity.  “And  where,”  he  exclaimed, 
raising  bis  voice  with  a  decidedly  “su¬ 
perior”  inflection,  “were  you  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  make  bis  Grace’s  acquaint- 
ance?” 

“At  Oxford,  of  course.”  replied  the 
clergyman,  rather  irascibly. 

“At  Oxford?  Indeed!”  rejoined  the 


Squire,  still  more  contemptuously. 
“Ah  well,  although  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  Archbishop,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  his  Grace  will  re¬ 
member  you!” 

Before  the  affronted  clergyman  could 
retort,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  over¬ 
heard  the  remark,  bent  forward  from 
bis  chair  and  said  to  the  Squire  with 
Impressive  emphasis:  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  can  assure  you  that  any  one 
who,  as  I  did,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 

examining  Mr.  -  for  his  Fellowship. 

would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
forget  him.”  The  Squire’s  condescen¬ 
sion  promptly  shrunk  ‘  into  sheepish¬ 
ness,  and  the  delighted  clergyman  held 
bis  head  several  Inches  higher  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

My  impressions  of  Mrs.  Tait  were 
not  so  favorable.  She  struck  me  as 
possessing  more  than  one  of  the  less 
attractive  characteristics  of  a  head¬ 
master’s  wife.  Perhaps  I  was  unduly 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that,  although 
I  was  then  in  the  Fifth  Form  at  Har¬ 
row,  she  insisted  on  addressing  me  by 
my  name  tout  court,  merely  prefixed 
by  the  unflattering  .adjective  of  “lit¬ 
tle”!  Her  Invitation,  too,  had  the  un¬ 
pleasant  ring  of  a  command.  “Little 
S.,  you  will  remain  to  dinner”— a  be¬ 
hest  which,  conveyed  to  me  as  it  was 
one  day  from  an  open  window,  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  endeavoring  to 
mix  on  equal  terms  with  some  older 
boys,  was  particularly  Incensing! 
Aflame  with  offended  dignity,  I 
haughtily  replied  that  I  was  afraid  I 
was  engaged,  and  stalked  off  to  the 
stables  for  my  pony,  almost  to  the 
consternation  of  the  obsequious  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain. 

Perhaps,  however,  my  worst  moment 
with  Mrs.  Tait  was  one  evening  when 
I  arrived  at  a  juvenile  party  somewhat 
too  punctually,  and  on  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  found  the  for¬ 
midable  Palace  chdtelaine  its  sole  oc¬ 
cupant.  A  more  terrible  five  minutes 
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I  have  never  been  fated  to  pass,  Jow- 
ett  tfte-d-tete  with  a  freshman  could 
not  have  been  more  appalling!  In  vain 
I  ventured  upon  meteorological  banal¬ 
ities:  the  majestic  personage  remained 
severely  monosyllabic.  At  last,  in  des¬ 
peration,  I  made  a  frantic  resort  to 
the  argumentum  ad  feminam.  Confront¬ 
ing  me  on  the  wall  was  a  rather  florid 
portrait  of  my  hostess,  from,  I  think, 
the  brush  of  Mr.  Sant,  R.A.  “What  a 
beautiful  portrait  that  is!”  I  mur¬ 
mured  faintly.  The  great  lady  smiled 
condescending  assent.  “Is  it  meant  for 
ymt”  I  fatuously  proceeded,  embold¬ 
ened  by  her  tacit  encouragement 
What  crushing  reply  was  forming  It¬ 
self  on  those  august  lips  I  cannot  say; 
for  luckily  at  that  moment  other 
guests  were  announced,  and  I  stole 
off,  horror-struck  at  my  gaucherie,  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room.  But  if  Mrs. 
Tait  was  a  little  exalted  by  her  ag¬ 
grandizement  (Ute  monU  was  a  sobri¬ 
quet  I  beard  applied  to  her  by  a  caus¬ 
tic  ecclesiastic)  she  had  no  doubt 
many  excellent  qualities  for  the  wife 
of  a  diocesan,  and  was  of  real  service 
to  her  husband  both  at  Fulham  and  at 
Lambeth. 

Dr.  Talt’s  successor  in  the  See  of 
London,  Dr.  Jackson,  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  family  when  rector  of  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly.  He  was  an  able 
and  dignified  prelate  (a  “first-class” 
man,  by  the  way,  of  Lord  Canning’s 
year)  who  commanded  respect,  if  not 
popularity,  both  in  his  former  diocese 
of  Lincoln  and  In  London.  In  Lincoln¬ 
shire  be  succeeded  an  easy-going  bish¬ 
op  of  the  old  school,  who  bad  allowed 
things  to  drift  after  the  fashion  of  his 
predecessors  till  the  spiritual  condition 
of  that  essentially  sporting  county 
had  become  decidedly  chaotic.  Jack- 
son  came  into  the  diocese  determined 
to  place  things  on  a  more  modern  foot¬ 
ing;  but  he  found  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  Many  of  his  clergy  resented 
interference  from  a  chief  whose  seat 


upon  a  horse  was  decidedly  open  to 
criticism,  and  I  remember  the  Bishop 
himself  telling  me  with  a  grim  smile 
that  down  to  the  last  days  of  bis  Lin¬ 
coln  episcopate  be  felt  certain  that  be 
was  secretly  credited  with  shooting 
foxes!  One  of  his  most  famous  sport¬ 
ing  parsons  was  Squire  King,  the  own¬ 
er  of  “Apology,”  a  mare  who  won  the 
Oaks;  but  that,  I  think,  took  place  in 
the  more  recent  days  of  Bishop  W’ords- 
worth,  when  Squire  King  ran  horses 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “Mr.  Laund,” 
a  practice  to  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
not  unnaturally  demurred,  much  to  the 
parson’s  indignation. 

Early  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  episcopate  he 
and  several  other  laisser  alter  divines 
were  bidden  to  set  their  houses,  or 
rather  their  churches,  in  order,  and  to 
prepare  for  confirmations  and  other 
ceremonials  which  bad  for  years  been 
almost  a  dead  letter.  Squire  King  re¬ 
ceived  this  mandate  with  mingled  dis¬ 
gust  and  consternation:  however,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  brother  rector,  also  of 
sporting  proclivities,  he  proceeded  to 
rub  up  bis  rusty  ecclesiastical  acquire¬ 
ments  in  preparation  for  the  Bishop’s 
dreaded  and,  from  his  point  of  view, 
quite  uncalled-for  incursion.  On  the 
eventful  confirmation  day  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  all  duly  assembled  in  the 
church,  and  Squire  King,  supported  by 
his  “fldus  Achates,”  stood  properly 
cassocked,  in  punctilious  readiness  for 
bis  diocesan,  who  on  entering  proceed¬ 
ed  up  the  chancel  in  order  to  take  up 
bis  post  at  the  altar.  On  reaching, 
however,  the  communion-rail,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  open  the  wicket,  the  Bish¬ 
op  found  it  absolutely  unnegotlable. 
the  fact  being  that  it  bad  not  been 
opened  for  years!  The  situation  was’ 
too  much  for  the  aggrieved  rector:  put¬ 
ting  up  bis  band  to  his  mouth,  be  said 
to  his  supporter  In  a  resounding  whis¬ 
per,  “He'll  have  to  take  to  the  timber, 
Tom!'*  then  leisurely  proceeded  to  tug 
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at  the  offending  wicket,  which  flnaliy 
creaked  open,  though  not  before  the 
scene  had  perilously  verged  on  the 
comic,  much  to  the  scandai  of  the  re¬ 
forming  preiate! 

But,  perhaps,  one  Parson  Dymoke 
(either  the  Champion,  or  a  member  of 
bis  family)  carried  off  the  palm  for 
clerical  “inertia.”  Some  years  ago  I 
took  in  to  dinner  the  daughter  of  the 
Parson's  successor,  and  she  told  me 
the  following  amazing  story:  Her  fa¬ 
ther  on  going  down  to  reconnoitre  his 
new  living  was  received  by  the  parish 
clerk,  an  extremely  old  man,  who 
seemed  on  the  brink  of  second  child¬ 
hood,  and  from  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  gleaning  any  in¬ 
formation.  After  plying  the  parish 
Nestor  with  very  little  effect  for  some 
time,  the  new  rector  took  his  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  station,  but  he  had  not 
gone  many  steps  when  be  heard  a 
feeble  cracked  old  voice  quavering 
after  him:  “Maister,  maister,  there  be 
one  more  thing  I  wornts  particler  to 
axe  yer.”  “Well,  what  is  it?”  re¬ 
sponded  the  rector.  “I  wornts  to  know 
whether  when  you  comes,  sir,  you  in¬ 
tends  to  take  the  baptisms  or  shall 
ol?” 

The  rector  at  once  set  the  poor  old 
clerk  down  as  hopelessly  daft,  and  re¬ 
plied  in  a  half-soothing  tone,  “Come, 
come,  my  man;  I  shall  take  them,  of 
course.” 

“As  you  will,  sir,”  rejoined  the  old 
man;  “I  only  axed,  because  in  old  Sir 
Enery’s  time  I  allers  did  the  baptisms." 

Clergymen  are  not  as  a  rule  over  ac¬ 
commodating  as  fellow  travellers,  and 
my  first  experience  of  Norway  was 
somewhat  embittered  by  the  methods 
of  a  rural  dean  who  had  come  to  Nor¬ 
way  in  search  of  health,  though  be 
was  certainly  the  most  vigorous  and 
voracious  invalid  I  ever  beheld!  It 
was  a  woeful  thing  to  be  anticipated 
at  meals  by  the  reverend  gentleman 
at  any  “station”  where  the  commissar¬ 


iat  was  limited.  Claiming,  apparently, 
“benefit  of  clergy,”  he  invariably 
swept  the  board,  watching  with  malign 
exuberance  the  crestfallen  faces  of 
the  hungry  fellow-travellers  he  had 
contrived  to  forestall.  In  addition  to 
this  invidious  practice,  the  holy  man 
was  gifted  with  the  most  offensive 
faculty  of  self-assertion  and  contradic¬ 
tion  that  I  ever  experienced  even 
among  members  of  his  privileged  call¬ 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  foisting  upon  us 
an  inexhaustible  flow  of  the  stalest  an¬ 
ecdotes,  of  which  he  not  infrequently 
would  pose  as  the  hero.  One  of  them 
was,  I  recollect,  recounted  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  readiness  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  offence,  and  was  told  by 
him  in  the  following  form:  “I  occa¬ 
sionally  like  to  have  a  look  at  the 
bounds,  and  one  day  in  the  hunting 
season,  as  I  was  seated  on  my  cob  at 
the  coverslde,  chatting  with  a  group 
of  sporting  parishioners,  one  of  them, 
a  singularly  conceited  and  at  the  same 
time  empty-headed  individual,  began 
to  lament  that  while  no  one  around 
him  was  afflicted  with  a  single  gray 
hair,  his  whiskt^rs  were  already  quite 
grizzled,  though  his  head  had  curiously 
not  changed  color.  ‘Don’t  you  know 
the  reason,  you  idiot?’  I  said;  ‘you 
use  your  jaws  so  much  and  your 
brains  so  little!’  Instead,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “of  the  fellow  joining  in  the 
laugh  at  my  harmless  pleasantry, 
would  you  believe  it,  he  actually  never 
spoke  to  me  again!”  This  was  all 
very  well,  but  a  few  months  later  I 
came  across  “his  harmless  pleasantry” 
in  some  jest-book  I  was  turning  over 
in  a  dentist’s  waiting-room! 

With  reference  to  personal  jokes  I 
have  more  than  once  found  that  a 
man  resents  a  joke  against  his  prop¬ 
erty,  particularly  his  horses,  even 
more  than  one  against  himself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  never  been  forgiven  by 
a  country  friend  of  mine  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  a  hunter  whose 
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knees,  to  my  impartial  eye,  distinctly 
suggested  occasional  contact  withi 
mother  earth.  "What  do  you  call 
him?”  I  Inquired,  by  way  of  avoiding 
the  delicate  subject  of  the  animal’s 
merits.  "Confessor,"  was  the  reply. 
“Confessor,”  I  ruthlessly  rejoined; 
^‘not,  I  hope,  because  he  is  so  often  on 
his  knees  V"  I  was  not  asked  to  pro¬ 
long  my  visit  at  that  country-house, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  invited  to  renew 
it.  Again,  a  late  noble  lord  never 
quite  recovered  the  retort  of  a  hunting 
friend  whom  he  had  asked  to  look  at 
some  horses  of  his  that  were  on  view 
at  Tattersall’s.  “Well,  did  you  see 
my  horses?”  inquired  the  owner. 
“No,”  rejoined  his  friend,  “but  I  heard 
them !” 

But  to  return  to  my  travelling  com¬ 
panion.  One  of  his  party  was  an  am¬ 
iable  and  really  invalided  brother,  ut¬ 
terly  unlike  him  in  appearance,  thin, 
pale,  and  subdued,  whom  he  treated 
with  a  deplorable  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion.  On  one  occasion,  when,  owing  to 
the  parson’s  overweening  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  as  an  amateur  Mr. 
Cook,  only  one  carlole  was  procurable 
among  the  three,  the  clergyman  insist¬ 
ed  on  monopolizing  it  during  a  hilly 
stage  of  quite  a  dozen  miles,  at  the 
end  of  which  his  unfortunate  brother 
came  staggering  in  more  dead  than 
alive,  while  the  parson  drove  up  in 
bis  carlole,  serene  and  rosy,  and  as 
fresh  as  when  he  started. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  done 
up,”  I  sympathetically  remarked  to  the 
unhappy  brother.  “That  fellow  will  be 
the  death  of  me,”  he  gasped,  looking 
with  rueful  pallor  at  his  burly  oppres¬ 
sor.  “Oh,  nonsense,”  laughed  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  rollicking  gusto;  “do  you  all 
the  good  in  the  world,  my  dear  chap; 
but  as  for  me,”  he  continued,  suddenly 
lapsing  into  solemnity,  “even  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  over  rough  ground  would 
most  probably  prove  fatal  to  me.  I 
have  never  had  the  proper  use  of  my 


limbs  since  I  caught  a  kind  of  plague 
at  the  funeral  of  a  pauper  parishioner. 
But,”  he  added,  unctuously  upturning 
his  beady  little  eyes,  “it  is  the  will  of 
God;  I  do  not  murmur!”  When  I  read 
of  the  death  of  the  much-put-upon 
brother  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  I 
wondered  how  much  longer  bis  life 
would  have  been  spared  had  he  re¬ 
frained  from  accompanying  bis  “strick¬ 
en  relative”  on  a  tour  of  health! 

One  of  our  party  on  this  particular 
route  was  an  easy-going,  amiable 
American  who  had  decided  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  to  Bergen,  and  thence  home. 
One  morning,  however,  before  it  was 
light  he  entered  our  room  and  intimat¬ 
ed  his  intention  of  not  proceeding  any 
farther.  "But,”  we  urged,  “you’ll  have 
to  retrace  your  steps  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  alone.”  “I  can’t  help 
that,”  he  replied  dismally;  “I  would 
retrace  them  even  if  it  were  to  the 
North  Pole,  to  get  quit  of  that  parson! 
If  I  journey  another  twenty-four  hours 
with  him,  there’ll  be  murder!  It’s  bad 
enough  to  be  bilked  of  one’s  food,  but 
when,  in  addition,  he  jumps  down 
your  throat  at  every  word  you  say,  and 
bosses  the  show  as  if  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  belonged  to  him,  darn  me,  if  I 
can  put  up  with  it  any  longer!”  And 
back  he  went.  At  Bergen,  however, 
the  parson  met  bis  match.  He  under¬ 
took  to  enlighten  the  table  at  dinner 
on  the  origin  and  ethics  of  national 
costume  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  “In  Switzerland,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  his  capacious  mouth  stuffed 
with  cranberry  tart— “In  Switzerland 
the  national  attire  is  nearly  always 
black,  in  consequence  of  the  austere 
temperament  of  the  inhabitants.” 
"Nonsense,  sir,”  interrupted  a  wall¬ 
eyed  man  who  sat  near,  laying  down 
his  spoon  and  fork.  “Did  you  say  ‘non¬ 
sense,’  sir?”  rejoined  the  parson,  with 
a  kind  of  turkey-cock  gobble.  “I  did, 
sir,”  rejoined  the  wall-eyed  man,  "and 
I  repeat  it.  What  you  said  was  sheer 
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nonsense.”  “I  am  sure  my  young 
friend  here,”  retorted  the  clerical  ty¬ 
rant,  eyeing  me  rather  solicitously, 
“will  agree  with  me  that  the  mental 
characteristics  of  a  nation  have  no 
small  influence  on  its  costume.”  “Rub¬ 
bish,  sir,”  contemptuously  rejoined  the 
wall-eyed  man;  “I  am  sure  that  these 
young  gentlemen  will  agree  to  no  such 
thing,  and  I  am  surprised  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  education,  as  you  presum¬ 
ably  are,  should  commit  yourself  to 
such  an  absurdity.”  “I  think,”  said 
the  parson,  with  an  air  of  seraphic  su¬ 
periority,  as  we  maintained  a  delight¬ 
ed  silence — “I  think  that  if  there  is  no 
other  course,  I  will  go  and  look  at  the 
newspapers.”  “I  hate  parsons,”  ob¬ 
served  the  wall-eyed  man  triumphant¬ 
ly  as  the  door  closed  on  his  van¬ 
quished  foe.  “Besides,  that  fellow  got 
helped  flrst  to  everything,  and  left 
nothing  for  anybody  else;”  a  com¬ 
plaint  which,  after  three  weeks’  expe¬ 
rience,  we  knew  to  be  only  too  well 
founded! 

The  old  race  of  parsons  is  not,  even 
now,  altogether  extinct.  I  knew  of 
one,  still  I  believe  the  vicar  of  a  re¬ 
mote  hamlet  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties,  who  would  go  any  distance 
for  a  good  dinner,  but  stirring  from 
his  flreside  and  tumbler  of  toddy  to 
dispense  spiritual  consolation  to  a 
poor  parishisner,  even  only  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  was  quite  another  matter.  On 
one  occasion  a  neighboring  resident, 
not  much  given  to  hospitality,  sent  for 
him  to  administer  the  Communion  to 
his  valet,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  who  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  a 
cold  night,  and  though  the  parson  had 
only  to  cross  two  or  three  flelds,  he  ig¬ 
nored  the  summons  in  favor  of  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  a  pipe  and 
whisky-and-water.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  poor  Swiss  died,  and  his 
master,  very  properly  indignant,  re¬ 
paired  the  next  morning  to  the  vicar¬ 
age  to  remonstrate  with  the  negligent 


pastor.  “You  must  pardon  me  for  say¬ 
ing,”  he  remarked,  as  the  vicar  ro- 
ceived  his  indignant  remonstrances 
with  easy  nonchalance,  “that  in  my 
opinion  you  have  Incurred  a  very  great 
responsibility  in  neglecting  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  a 
dying  man.”  “Pooh!  pooh!”  testily  re¬ 
torted  the  man  of  God;  “one  can’t  be 
at  everybody’s  beck  and  call  after 
dinner  on  a  winter’s  night.  Besides,”" 
he  added  contemptuously,  “the  fellow 
was,  after  all,  only  a  damned  French¬ 
man"!  Not  long  after  this  he  fell  out 
on  some  parish  question  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  whose  son  and  heir,  a 
squireen  who  divided  his  time  between 
field-sports  and  the  whisky-bottle,  so- 
provoked  the  reverend  gentleman,  at 
a  village  meeting,  that  the  latter, 
much  to  the  admiration  of  his  sport¬ 
ing  parishioners,  proceeded  to  tweak 
his  opponent’s  nose,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  highly  unclerlcal  language! 
Retaliatory  measures  ensued  with  such 
energy  that  eventually  magisterial  in¬ 
tervention  was  invoked  at  the  county 
town,  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for 
six  months,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
squireen,  who  had  hoped,  at  least,  for 
a  heavy  fine,  and  paraded  the  market¬ 
place  proclaiming  that  through  the 
Bench  might  let  the  parson  off,  there 
was  another  tribunal  that  would  deal 
with  him  less  leniently.  “I’ll  put  the- 
Bishop  on  to  ’im,”  he  vociferated  with 
a  vengeful  flick  of  his  thong,  very 
much  as  he  might  threaten  to  set  a 
terrier  on  to  a  rat— “I’ll  put  the  Bish¬ 
op  on  to  ’Im,  that’s  what  I’ll  do.”  But 
the  Bishop  was  more  unreasonable 
even  than  the  magistrates,  much  to  the 
triumph  of  the  militant  parson,  and 
the  feud  continued  with  uaabated  bit¬ 
terness  till  one  winter’s  afternoon  the 
young  squire’s  favorite  black  mare 
galloped  up  the  manor  bouse  avenue 
with  an  empty  saddle,  her  owner  hav¬ 
ing  started  home  from  some  neighbor- 
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lug  carouse  with  a  loose  rein  and  an 
unsteady  baud  on  wbat  proved  to  be 
bis  last  ride.  Poor  fellow!  both  be 
and  bis  vicar  bad  come  into  tbe  world 
a  century  too  late.  They  would  have 
made  admirable  studies  for  tbe  pen  of 
Henry  Fielding! 

But  to  revert  to  tbe  princes  of  tbe 
Cburcb.  About  thirty  years  ago  I 
spent  a  week-end  at  Farubam,  and  on 
tbe  Sunday  morning,  a  little  before  tbe 
eleven  o’clock  service,  encountered  on 
tbe  outskirts  of  tbe  town  a  stately 
looking  old  fashioned  chariot  which 
was  slowly  rumbling  behind  a  pair  of 
sleek  horses  towards  tbe  cburcb,  from 
the  direction  of  tbe  Castle.  Leaning 
back  in  tbe  chariot  was  a  venerable 
figure  with  the  episcopal  cast  of  coun¬ 
tenance  with  which  one  is  familiar  in 
tbe  Georgian  prints,  courtly,  dignified, 
and  supremely  composed.  I  inquired 
of  a  passer-by  if  he  could  tell  me  who 
the  occupant  of  the  carriage  was,  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  no  other  than 
"the  ould  Bishop  Sumner,  tbe  Bishop 
of  Winchester  as  was.”  What  a  world 
of  associations  the  name  called  up!  I 
was  at  once  taken  back  half  a  century 
to  tbe  epalaustic  days  of  King  George 
tbe  Fourth,  and  bis  obese  charmer,  tbe 
Marchioness  of  Conyngbam,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ir¬ 
reproachable  old  prelate  of  whom  I 
bad  Just  caught  a  fieeting  glimpse! 

Lady  Conyngbam,  who,  albeit  a 
royal  siren,  was  not  indifferent  to  her 
duties  as  the  mother  of  a  future  mar¬ 
quis,  had  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
discover  a  suitable  bear-leader  for  her 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Mountcbarles, 
who  was  about  to  make  the  indispen¬ 
sable  “grand  tour,”  and  she  finally 
fixed  on  a  young  clergyman,  by  name 
Sumner,  of  no  particular  family  or 
connections,  but  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  on  account  of  his  excellent  charac¬ 
ter  and  qualities.  The  Earl  and  his 
custodian  accordingly  departed  on 
their  travels;  the  latter  having  par- 
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tlcular  instructions  in  case  of  illness  or 
any  untoward  occurrence  to  communi¬ 
cate  at  once  with  tbe  Marchioness  by. 
means  of  a  special  courier.  As  ill  luck  , 
would  have  it,  an  awkward  incident 
occurred  quite  early  in  the  tour;  for 
during  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  tbe  cal¬ 
low  young  nobleman  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  a  pretty  Swiss  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  resident,  who, 
however,  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  father-in  law  to  an  embryo  , 
marquis.  The  young  clergyman  exert-  . 
ed  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  but  to 
no  purpose;  affairs  began  to  look 
ominous,  and  be  accordingly  secret-  -. 
ly  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  explaining  tbe  situation  and 
asking  for  instructions,  by  special 
courier,  who  was  ordered  to  travel 
night  and  day.  Tbe  messenger  arrived 
at  Brighton  in  hot  haste  and  delivered 
bis  missive,  which  was  naturally  read 
by  the  Marchioness  with  feelings  of 
the  direst  consternation.  However,  she 
swiftly  decided  on  her  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  indited  a  reply,  which  was 
Intrusted  to  the  courier,  with  Instruc-  . 
tlons  to  speed  back  to  Geneva  as  fast 
as  he  had  come.  In  tbe  meantime  tbe  ,. 
young  Earl’s  devotion  had  grown  dally  .• 
more  ardent,  and  his  tutor  awaited,  a 
the  return  of  the  courier  with  fever¬ 
ish  anxiety.  At  last  tbe  long-looked-  !■ 
for  answer  arrived.  The  distracted  > 
clergyman  tore  open  the  letter  and 
eagerly  scanned  the  contents.  The  in¬ 
structions  were  terse  and  terribly  to 
the  point.  They  contained  only  three 
words,  “Marry  her  yourself.”  This 
was  a  surprise  indeed,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  pleasant  one;  but  Mr.  Sumner 
was  a  far-seeing  young  divine,  and 
after  a  brief  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  present  and  future,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  obey,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week  the  fascln-  . 
atlng  young  Swiss  lady  had  become  • 
Mrs.  Sumner,  and  before  the  end  of  • 
tbe  year  the  accommodating  bear-lead-  . 
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er  had  become  Canon  of  Windsor,  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  a  mitre! 

The  mention  of  Lady  Conyngbam 
recalls  another  clergyman,  who  in  con¬ 
summate  obsequiousness  even  sur¬ 
passed  the  famous  Court  Chaplain  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  worthy,  who  was 
sutfering  from  an  insufficiency  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  loaves  and  fishes,  contrived 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Pavilion 
Chapel  pulpit  on  some  occasion  when 
the  king  was  in  residence  at  Brighton 
in  company  with  Lady  Conyngbam. 
His  sermon  was,  needless  to  say,  one 
of  those  Jumbles  of  doctrinal  platitudes 
and  profuse  fiattery  which  mostly 
characterized  the  royal  preachers  of 
that  day.  But  familiarity  is  apt  to 
breed  contempt,  even  for  adulation, 
and,  finding  the  king’s  attention  be¬ 
ginning  to  wander,  the  preacher  made 
an  attempt  to  recapture  it  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  assuredly  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  clerical  subservience. 
“When,”  he  proceeded,  upturning  bis 
eyes  sanctimoniously  to  the  chapel 
ceiling— “When  we  think  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  mansions”— then  suddenly  paus¬ 
ing,  he  inclined  his  gaze  to  the  royal 
pew  and  interposed  apologetically,  “or, 
I  should  say,  the  heavenly  pavilions"! 
History  does  not  record  the  subse¬ 
quent  career  of  this  holy  man;  but  if 
be  failed  to  profit  by  this  superlative 
interjection,  the  ingratitude  of  princes 
deserves  even  stronger  reprehension 
than  it  has  hitherto  incurred. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  this  inci¬ 
dent  is  one  recorded  of  Lord  Thurlow 
in  reference  to  another  Brighton  ser¬ 
mon.  He  was  walking  on  the  Steyne 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  they 
were  met  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
an  unctuous  prelate,  who  at  once  be¬ 
sought  the  royal  attendance  for  his 
sermon  on  the  following  Sunday.  As¬ 
sent  was  graciously  accorded,  and, 
flushed  with  his  success,  the  Bishop 
incautiously  turned  to  Lord  Thurlow 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  be  would 
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also  honor  him  with  bis  presence. 
“No,"  growled  the  savage  old  lord, 
who  affected  religion  but  little,  and 
bishops  still  less;  “I  bear  enough  of 
your  damned  nonsense  in  the  House 
of  Lords  where  I  can  answer  you,  and 
it’s  not  likely  I’m  going  to  listen  to  it 
in  church  where  I  can’t!” 

But  the  present  day  has  been  able 
to  produce  an  example  of  clerical  time¬ 
serving  which  will  bear  comparison 
w^lth  any  recorded  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  narrated  in  one  of  the 
published  letters  of  the  late  Dean  Mer- 
ivale,  and  as  it  has  been  curiously 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  readers, 
I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here.  The 
Dean  relates  that,  although  not  much 
given  to  using  “special”  prayers  in  the 
cathedral  services,  be  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  at  the  time  when  General  Gor¬ 
don’s  life  was  hanging  on  a  thread, 
and  conceiving  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection,  took  the  step  with¬ 
out  consulting  any  of  bis  Chapter.  On 
the  following  day,  how’ever,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  indignant  protest  from  one 
of  the  Canons,  who  complained  that 
if  the  fact  came  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
ears  it  might  have  a  very  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  promotion  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues!  So  shocking  an  in¬ 
stance  of  calculating  worldliness  on 
the  part  of  a  so-called  “servant  of 
God”  is  probably  unique!  It  places 
even  Samuel  Wilberforce  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle,  though  that  versatile  prelate’s 
diary  discloses  a  degree  of  mundane 
ambition,  to  say  nothing  of  envy,  ha¬ 
tred,  and  uncbaritableness,  which  is 
far  from  edifying  reading.  His  lord¬ 
ship’s  admirers  were  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  diaries 
were  edited,  or  rather  unedited,  and  one 
of  them,  the  late  Lord  Granville  (who 
was  riding  ■with  the  Bishop  when  he 
met  with  bis  fatal  accident),  remon¬ 
strated  with  Mr.  Reginald  Wilberforce 
on  his  injudicious  way  of  dealing  with 
his  father’s  Journals.  “You  must  par- 
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don  me,”  he  said,  “for  remarking  that 
by  quoting  so  indiscriminately  from 
your  father’s  diaries,  you  have  done 
his  memory  a  very  great  injus¬ 
tice.”  “Oh,”  the  Bishop’s  uncompunc- 
tious  first-born  is  said  to  have  replied, 
“if  your  lordship  only  knew  what  I 
have  left  out!”  The  innuendo  (filial 
piety  is  not  always  a  strong  point  with 
the  offspring  of  spiritual  celebrities) 
was  probably  well  enough  founded,  for 
the  Bishop  was  credited  with  many 
unrepeatable  witticisms  and  anecdotes, 
certain  of  which  may  have  found  a 
place  in  his  diary.  He  was,  in  truth, 
more  a  political  ecclesiastic  of  the  Tal¬ 
leyrand  type  than  an  English  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Bishop;  and  bad  he 
been  a  Frenchman  in  the  pre-Revolu- 
tlon  days  he  w'ould  probably,  like  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  have  abjured  the  episcopal 
purple  for  a  Minister’s  portfolio.  His 
wit  and  eloquence  were  undeniable, 
but  be  bad  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  any  company. 
When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  chanced  to 
stay  with  my  parents  at  a  country 
house  near  Romsey,  where  Bishop 
Wllberforce  and  Dean  Hook  had  just 
preceded  us  as  guests,  and  I  remember 
the  following  riddles  were  circulated 
as  having  been  propounded  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
house  after  dinner.  The  first  he 
had  asked  in  a  tone  of  simulated 
solemnity  which  put  bis  fair  friends 
entirely  off  the  scent,— “What  does 
the  Sun  in  his  glory  say  to  the 
Rose  in  her  basbfulness?”  Every  sort 
of  poetical  solution  was  suggested,  but 
in  vain,  and  at  last  the  Bishop,  sudden¬ 
ly  changing  bis  voice,  supplied  the 
banal  answer,  “You  be  blowed!”  The 
next  riddle  Involved  his  fellow-guest. 
Dr.  Hook,  and  was  again  addressed  to 
the  young  ladles,— “What  articles  of 
feminine  attire  do  a  couple  of  Church 
dignitaries  now  present  typify?”  Again 
the  problem,  after  innumerable  guess¬ 
es,  was  given  up,  and  the  Bishop 
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cbucklingly  solved  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer,  “Hook  and  Eye  (I).”  I 
think  it  was  after  this  very  visit  that 
he  proceeded  to  pay  that  memorable 
one  to  Lord  Palmerston  at  Broad- 
lands,  in  the  course  of  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  pair  bandied  couplets  so 
felicitously  out  of  Tate  and  Brady! 
By  repeating  the  incident  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  incur  the  charge  of  “chestnut¬ 
ting,”  but  as  it  is  not  so  well  known 
as  many  of  the  Wllberforce  stories,  I 
will  venture  to  narrate  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  uninitiated.  Palmerston  and. 
the  Bishop  were  not  particularly  fond 
of  one  another  (indeed  the  Bishop’s  an¬ 
imosity  against  Palmerston  as  a  sup¬ 
posed  “spoker  of  his  wheel”  was  at 
times  sadly  unchristian!),  but  the  tol¬ 
erant  old  Minister  could,  on  occasion, 
put  up  with  even  a  virulent  Church¬ 
man,  provided  be  was  witty,  and  the 
Bishop  was  accordingly  Invited  to 
spend  a  week-end  at  the  well-known 
Hampshire  seat.  On  the  Sunday  the 
weather  looked  threatening,  and  Pal¬ 
merston  proposed  that  they  should 
drive  to  church.  Wllberforce,  how¬ 
ever,  insisted  that  it  would  not  rain, 
and  preferred  to  walk,  while  bis  host 
expressed  his  intention  of  driving.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Bishop  started  on  foot, 
and  after  a  few  minutes,  sure  enough, 
down  came  the  rain.  When  it  bad  set¬ 
tled  into  a  steady  downpour,  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  brougham  came  up,  and  Pam, 
putting  bis  head  out  of  the  window, 
exclaimed,  with  roguish  triumph— 

How  blest  is  be  who  ne’er  consents 

By  ill  advice  to  walk. 

The  Bishop,  however,  was  equal  to 
him,  for  he  Instantly  retorted— 

Nor  stands  in  sinners’  ways,  nor  sits 

Where  men  profanely  talk. 

Any  one  who  saw  ‘'Soapy  Sam”  in 
the  saddle  could  not  have  been  greatly 
surprised  to  bear  of  his  fatal  fall  Ho 
had  an  essentially  bad  seat,  and  was 
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given  to  ride  with  a  loose,  uneven  rein 
which,  when  a  horse  is  cantering  down¬ 
hill  over  rough  ground,  naturally  in^ 
vites  disaster.  I  used  often  to  wonder 
that  more  episcopal  necks  were  not 
broken  when  I  beheld  the  “Black 
Brigade’’  taking  their  exercise  in  the 
evening  “Row,”  a  function,  alas!  long 
since  fallen  into  desuetude.  One  even*^ 
ing  as  I  was  walking  in  the-  Bow  with 
an  old  Harrow  friend,  R.  B.  Place  of 
the  Horse  Artillery,  Wllberforce  and 
one  or  two  other  Bishops  passed  us- 
mounted  on  particularly  clever-looking 
cobs,  while  Immediately  after  them 
came  a  procession  of  Semitic  financiers, 
also  excellently  horsed.  “Why,  the 
Jews  and  the  Bishops  are  better 
mounted  than  any  one  in  the  Row!” 

1  remarked.  “How  do  they  manage  to 
pick  up  such  good-looking  hacks?" 
“Ob,  hy  hook  or  by  crook,"  replied  Place, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  the  nasal 
conformation  of  one  of  the  Hebrew 
Croesuses.  Place,  by  the  way,  was  the 
gayest  and  most  promising  of  “gun¬ 
ners,”  who,  had  he  lived,  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  done  signal  credit 
to  his  old  school,  to  which  he  was 
devotedly  attached.  He  died  quite 
early  in  India  of  cholera;  but  so  re¬ 
markable  an  appreciation  did  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  write  home  of  him 
that,  although  be  bad  not  fallen  In 
action.  Dr.  Butler  (who  read  the  letter 
to  the  Sixth  Form)  made  an  exception 
in  his  case,  and  sanctioned  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  memorial  to  him  in  the  school 
chapel.  Place,  though  the  keenest  of 
soldiers,  had  also  great  literary  gifts, 
and  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  very  few 
capable  of  writing  a  sympathetic  and 
discriminating  memoir  of  Shelley,  to 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
devoting  all  his  leisure.  To  see  him 
at  a  supper  of  "The  Windsor  Strol¬ 
lers,”  or  chaflang  old  schoolfellows  at 
Lord’s,  or  riding  awkward  customers 
in  the  regimental  races,  one  would 
never  have  suspected  the  existence  of 


this  deeper  vein;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  were  competent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  bis  fragmentary 
work  revealed  the  highest  promise,  and 
Shelley  literature  Is  unquestionably 
the  poorer  by  his  premature  death. 

But  to  return  to  Wllberforce.  Much 
has  been  said  about  his  successful  en¬ 
counters  with  Lord  Westbury;  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  generally  considered 
that  the  Chancellor  did  not  get  the 
worst  of  it,  while  the  castigation 
which  the  Bishop  received  from  Hux¬ 
ley  would  have  humbled  a  less  arro¬ 
gant  man  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  had,  in  truth,  very  little  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  pure  metal  which  certain  of 
his  partisans  claimed  for  him,  being 
far  more  an  example  of  that  “sound¬ 
ing  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal”  which 
arrest  the- ear  but  fall  to  convince  the 
mind.  The  unerring  perception  of  the 
Prince  Consort  soon  rated  Wllberforce 
at  his  proper  level,  and  it  was  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  him  which  the  Prince 
created’  in  the  mind  of  Queen  Victoria 
that  saved  England  the  indignity,  if 
not  the  scandal,  of  having  this  supple 
and  self-seeking  ecclesiastic  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Church.  Some  of  his 
defects  were  probably  hereditary;  for 
his  father,  the  “obscure  and  plebeian 
Wllberforce”  (as  Lord  Rosebery  has 
correctly  but  cruelly  described  him), 
though  possessing  many  estimable 
qualities,  was  undoubtedly  something 
of  a  humbug.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
shock  with  which  I  read  In  William 
Jordan’s  Autobiography  of  the  aston¬ 
ishing  discovery  made  by  Jordan  in 
taking  over  some  house  in  Brompton 
which  old  Wllberforce  was  relinquish¬ 
ing.  Wllberforce  asked  Jordan  as  a 
favor  to  allow  him  a  little  time  for  the 
removal  of  his  wine,  which  it  was  in¬ 
convenient  to  transfer  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  tenancy.  Jerdan  was  a 
little  surprised  that  so  fervent  an  apos¬ 
tle  of  temperance  should  pollute  his 
house  with  any  wine  at  all;  but  his 
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surprise  developed  Into  sheer  amaze¬ 
ment  when,  on  the  cellar  bein^r  emptied 
later  on,  he  beheld  the  choicest  and 
most  varied  collection  of  vintages  it 
had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  set  eyes 
on.  This,  and  the  disenchantment  oc¬ 
casioned  by  Wilberforce’s  authentic 
last  words:  “I  think  I  could  eat  another 
slice  of  that  veal-pie,”  have,  perhaps 
unreasonably,  not  a  little  impaired  my 
veneration  for  the  emancipator  of  the 
blacks,  and  the  w’ould-be  reclaimer  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan! 

The  famous  “Imaginary  Conversa¬ 
tions”  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  would 
be  difflcult  to  Imitate,  but  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  or  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  might 
attempt  an  effective  “modem  series,” 
in  which  a  conversation  between  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilberforce  and  Professor 
Benjamin  Jowett  could  be  made  su¬ 
premely  attractive!  Had  Wilberforce 
lived  rather  longer  he  would  probably 
have  been  found,  like  many  another  of 
Jowett’s  former  persecutors,  partaking 
of  the  cosmopolitan  hospitality  for 
which  the  heretical  Professor  was  so 
famous.  Somebody  wittily  observed 
that  in  his  eagerness  to  entertain  lions, 
Jowett  welcomed  even  those  that  had 
done  their  best  to  tear  him  to  pieces; 
and  once  Master  of  Balliol,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  all  events,  he  sank  any 
resentment  he  may  have  felt  against 
Talt  and  others  off  his  spiritual  ar- 
ralgners. 

Much  has  been  written  about  him 
since  his  death,  notably  by  his  ac¬ 
credited  biographers,  Messrs.  Abbot 
and  Campbell,  but  I  venture  to  think 
not  always  judiciously.  His  conversa¬ 
tion  and  correspondence  have  assuredly 
received  scant  justice,  and  If  the  world 
had  been  favored  with  more  of  his 
vnaU  and  fewer  of  his  letters  to  “pet” 
ladles,— compositions  characterized  by 
the  fervor,  without  the  compensat¬ 
ing  quality,  of  William  Cowper,— the 
Master  would  have  been  more  easily 
recognized  by  his  former  friends  and 


pupils.  Neither  have  the  attempts  of 
his  biographers  to  explain  his  attitude 
in  religious  matters  been  particularly 
fortunate.  It  w’as,  in  trath,  quite  as 
nebulous  as  that  of  Frederick  Maurice, 
while  his  sermons,  even  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  were  little  more  than  Socratlc 
lectures,  sandwiched  between  a  couple 
of  collects.  But  whatever  his  faith, 
he  was  inherently  a  great  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  just  ruler,  who  devoted  not 
only  all  his  energies,  but  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  means,  to  promoting  the 
w’elfare  and  fame  of  his  college.  If  he 
had  a  failing,  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
was  a  weakness  for  those  born  in  the 
purple,  which  was  in  some  degree  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  own  rather  humble 
origin;  but  this  was  more  than  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  strong  and  unfaltering 
friendship  which  he  always  displayed 
to  genius  in  whatever  station  of  life. 

If  Jowett  had  once  satisfied  himself 
that  a  man  was  w’orth  backing  there 
was  nothing  he  would  not  do  for  him, 
not  only  at  Oxford,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  after  life.  But,  then,  genius 
or  very  exceptional  ability  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  qualification:  with  the 
mere  plodder  who  pulled  off  his  “first 
class”  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  so  to 
speak,  he  had  little  sympathy,  and 
many  a  man  of  this  calibre  has  felt 
keenly  the  indifference  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  Master.  Dulness  or 
mediocrity  was  in  his  eyes  scarcely 
atoned  for  by  a  “double  first,”  while 
the  exclusion  of  a  man  of  real  bril¬ 
liance  from  the  highest  place  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  very  little  concern. 
When  Lewis  Nettleehip  was  only 
awarded  a  “second  class”  in  the  Final 
Classical  Schools,  Jowett  received  the 
intelligence  with  the  contemptuous  re¬ 
mark.  “H’m;  all  I  can  say  is  that  Mr. 
Nettleship  was  far  more  competent  to 
examine  the  examiners  than  the  ex¬ 
aminers  were  to  examine  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship”;  while  Arnold  Toynbee,  whose 
health  never  allowed  him  to  appear  In 
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any  Honor  list,  he  appointed  Tutor  of 
Balliol,  and  at  the  timej  of  Toynbee’s 
death  was  promoting  his  election  to  a 
Fellowship.  Jowett’s  friendship  for 
Arnold  Toynbee  was  wholly  admirable. 
As  Lord  Milner  has  told  us  in  his 
charming  monograph,  Toynbee  came  up 
to  Oxford  absolutely  unknown,  enter¬ 
ing  at  Pembroke  out  of  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  a  former  tutor  who  had 
been  an  alumnus  of  that  college. 
Shortly  after  joining  Pembroke,  which 
he  found  by  no  means  congenial,  he 
competed  for  the  Brackenbury  Scholar¬ 
ship,  which  he  failed  to  win,  gaining, 
however,  a  “proxime  accessit.”  But 
Jowett,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
promising  recruits,  offered  him  rooms 
in  the  college,  which  Toynbee  gladly 
accepted,  supposing  that  his  migration 
from  Pembroke  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  form.  The  Master  of  Pembroke, 
however,  strongly  resented  this  kind  of 
decoying  on  the  part  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  he  peremptorily  refused 
Toynbee  permission  to  migrate.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  Jowett  suggested  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  however, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Master  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  At  this  stage  an  ordinary  man 
would  have  “thrown  up  the  sponge,” 
but  Jowett  was  indomitable.  He  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  statutes,  and  found 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  Toyn¬ 
bee  could  take  bis  name  off  the  books 
of  the  University,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  join  any  college  he  pleased, 
his  terms  of  residence  still  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  count.  Jowett,  accordingly, 
advised  Toynbee  to  take  this  course, 
promising  to  admit  him  to  Balliol  as  a 
guest  during  his  year  of  non-member¬ 
ship  of  the  University.  Toynbee 
adopted  this  advice,  and  Jowett  proved 
even  better  than  his  word.  So  signal 
an  act  of  friendship  to  an  unknown 
and  almost  untried  man  was  highly 
creditable  to  Jowett,  whose  affection 
and  admiration  for  Toynbee  were 
steadily  maintained  to  the  last  I  re¬ 


member  dining  with  Jowett  in  the 
early  “Eighties,”  Toynbee  being  one  of 
the  oddly  assorted  guests^  who  Included 
Ix)rd  and  Lady  Bath  as  representing 
the  haute  noblesse  (Lord  Bath  was  an 
ex-Lord  Chamberlain,  and  had  about 
as  much  in  common  with  Jowett  as 
Lord  SuflSeld  has  wdth,  say,  Mr,  John 
Morley!),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goschen,  Lord 
Justice  and  Lady  Bowen,  the  Bodleian 
Librarian  and  his  wife,  a  Balliol  Don, 
and  one  of  those  dusky  potentates.  In 
statu  pupillari,  who  were  nearly  always 
represented  at  the  Master’s  dinners. 
The  evening  is  memorable  to  me  from 
a  little  incident  in  connection  with  a 
now  world-famous  man.  Lord  Milner. 
As  Toynbee  was  leaving,  Mr.  Goschen 
called  after  him  and  asked  if  he  had 
seen  anything  lately  of  Milner,  who 
had  been  Toynbee’s  closest  friend  at 
Balliol.  Toynbee  replied  that  he  had 
seen  him  recently,  and  that  he  was 
then  wTlting  for  ‘“The  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette,”  having  left  the  Bar.  “Left  the 
Bar!”  observed  Lord  Justice  Bowen 
with  incisive  suavity;  “he  was  only 
there  one  day!”  That  was,  I  think,  in 
1882,  and  only  four  years  later  Milner 
(whom  I  think  Mr.  Goschen  at  the  time 
of  Jowett’s  dinner  had  only  once  seen) 
was  brought  into  the  Treasury  as  the 
new’  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
right-hand  man,  thus  gaining  the  first 
step  towards  the  great  position  which 
he  now  occupies. 

The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  appointment  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the 
Exchequer  are,  I  have  always  thought, 
as  dramatic  as  any  that  have  occurred 
in  English  politics.  The  principal 
actor  was,  of  course.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who,  intoxicated  with  his 
rapid  advancement,  had  resolved  to  try 
his  strength  with  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
“L’audace.  I’audace,  toujours  Taudace,” 
was  his  maxim,  and  for  a  moment  It 
looked  ns  if  the  game  were  going  In 
his  favor,  when  he  suddenly  played  a 
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caxd  which  proved  his  ruin.  That  is  to 
say,  having,  as  he  thought,  reckoned 
with  every  contingency,  he  resigned 
office,  making  certain  that  he  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  Government,  who 
would  be  compelled  to  supplicate  him 
to  return  on  his  own  terms.  But  just 
as  the  great  Liverpool  wheat-“cornerer” 
omitted  from  his  exhaustive  calcula¬ 
tions  one  remote  area,  so  it  had  never 
occurred  to  Lord  Randolph  that  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  him  might  be  found  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party. 
His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  he 
only  regarded  that  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  waited,  first  in  surprise,  then 
In  something  like  consternation,  for 
Lord  Salisbury’s  humble  petition  to 
him  to  resume  office.  Day  after  day 
passed  and  nothing  came— not  a  mes¬ 
senger,  not  a  note,  not  a  syllable  of 
any  description.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Could  it  be  possible  that  be  was  a 
“negligible  quantity,’’  and  that  they 
were  going  to  do  without  him,  after 
all?  A  paragraph  in  “The  Times’’ 
soon  enlightened  him.  Taking  up  the 
paper  at  breakfast,  the  announcement 
met  his  eye  that  Mr.  Goscben  had  been 
offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lately  re¬ 
signed  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
“By  God!’’  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
dropping  the  newspaper,  “I  had  for¬ 
gotten  Goschen!”  But  for  that  his¬ 
toric  oversight  Lord  Milner  might 
never  have  had  his  political  chance. 

Jowett  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
came  perilously  near  being  a  Jingo, 
end  though  at  one  time  he  dabbled  in 

Blackwood's  Magatins. 


Socialism  and  posed  as  the  patron  of 
trades-unions  and  combinations,  a  cer¬ 
tain  event  in  which  those  methods  ran 
seriously  counter  to  his  plans  and  con¬ 
venience  cured  him  finally  of  all  ten¬ 
dencies  in  that  direction.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  workman’s  strike 
during  the  erection  of  the  new  Balliol 
buildings,  which  were  under  contract 
to  be  finished  by  a  certain  date,  and 
Jowett,  relying  on  their  punctual  com¬ 
pletion,  had  fixed  the  day,  and  issued 
invitations  to  all  the  great  Balliol 
alumni  for  the  opening  ceremony.  To 
his  consternation,  when  the  day  fixed 
for  completion  was  approaching,  the 
workmen  adopted  the  form  of  redress 
hitherto  approved  by  the  Master,  and 
struck  to  a  man.  In  a  moment  all  his 
sympathy  with  the  tyrannized  em¬ 
ployed  w’as  sent  to  the  winds.  Recant¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  discontent,  he  vigor¬ 
ously  preached  that  of  obedience  to  ob¬ 
ligation,  and  bumble  allegiance  to  the 
law  of  contract,  and  from  that  day 
forward  regarded  the  British  workman 
with  even  less  favor  than  he  did  the 
average  undergraduate.  Take  him, 
however,  altogether,  he  was  a  truly 
great  man,  only  disfigured  by  a  futile 
and  an  extravagant  veneration  for  the 
augustly  bom.  It  is  pitiable  to  reflect 
that  the  almost  inspired  Interpreter  of 
Plato  should  have  demeaned  himself 
by  penning  two  columns  of  encomium 
on  a  ducal  nonentity!  But  such,  alas! 
!s  too  often  the  attitude  of  the  “aris¬ 
tocracy  of  intellect’’  to  the  “aristocracy 
of  accident.” 

Sigma. 


TWILIGHT. 

The  old  sea  here  at  my  door. 

The  old  hills  there  in  the  West— 
What  can  a  man  want  more 
Till  he  goes  at  last  to  bis  rest? 
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I  have  wandered  over  the  earth; 

I  have  lived  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Now  here  In  the  place  of  my  birth, 

I  wait  till  ’tis  time  to  die; 


To  sleep  and  to  take  my  rest. 

The  old  sea  here  at  my  door. 
The  gray  hills  there  in  the  West. 
What  can  a  man  want  more? 


Pall  Mall  Magaaloe. 


H.  D.  Lowry. 


'  THE  OLD  THATCHED  RECTORY  AND  ITS  BIRDS. 


The  Rectory  is  a  picturesque,  com¬ 
fortable-looking  building,  of  no  special 
architectural  pretensions,  and  of  no  very 
great  antiquity,  but  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  and  a  charmi  of  its  own  which 
proclaim  it,  at  almost  the  first  glance, 
to  be  not  so  much  a  house  as  a  home 
—a  home  in  which  it  would  be  a  hap¬ 
piness  to  live,  and  no  bad  place  to  die. 
Its  walls  bulge  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  thick  and  weather-proof,  made 
to  “stay”  and  of  a  rich  brown  brick, 
weather-tinted  and  lichen-clad,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  clay-beds  of  Friar  Mayne, 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Knighton. 

In  front,  the  house  has  two  wings, 
running  up  to  high  gables  and  project¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  from  the  main 
building,  which  is  also  gabled,  and  they 
fiank  a  paved  open  court  which  leads 
into  the  hall.  A  word  first  about  the 
interior.  Its  main  feature  is  the  hall, 
which  is  of  a  size  and  comeliness,  with 
its  quaint  Jacobean  wooden  chimney- 
piece,  its  richly  finished  cornices,  and 
its  elaborate  plaster  panellings,  such 
as  you  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in 
a  country  parsonage.  During  the  years 
when  it  was  my  home,  it  was  crammed 
with  pictures  and  with  china,  with 
curios  of  every  description,  with  old 
oak  chests  filled  with  toys  for  children 
of  all  ages,  with  oak  chairs  and  tables, 
and— most  cherished  treasure,  perhaps. 


of  all— with  an  old  carved  writing-desk 
of  oak,  with  the  date  1630  upon  it,  at 
which  Wordsworth  had  written  many 
of  his  poems.  On  one  wall  was  an 
ancestral  chiming  clock,  and  near  it 
an  organ,  which  w’as  also  hereditary 
and  of  rich  tone  for  its  kind.  There 
was  a  rocking-horse  which  had  done 
good  service  wdth  three  generations  of 
children,  and  which,  prancing  as  it  did, 
In  front  of  a  green  iron  chest  with  a 
double  lock  and  a  lid  of  portentous 
weight,  w’hich  contained  the  baptismal 
and  marriage  and  burial  registers  of 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  from 
the  sixteenth  century  downwards,  and 
bearing  often  the  same  names  through¬ 
out.  seemed  to  bring  the  “spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth”  into  close 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  whole  was  a  medley  of 
treasures  which.  In  their  number,  their 
richness,  their  variety,  were  typical  of 
the  mother’s  hand  which  had  gathered 
so  many  of  them  together,  and  of  the 
mother’s  heart  which  had  given  them 
all  a  welcome.  The  front  hall  door  is 
of  glass,  and  looks  westward,  across  a 
circular  drive,  to  a  thick  hedge  which 
hides  from  view  the  little  stream  of 
the  Winterbourne,  and  the  rich  mead¬ 
ows  of  the  larger  Frome  lying  imme¬ 
diately  beyond.  Opposite  to  this  door, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  looking 
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over  the  lawn  with  its  flower-beds,  a 
gently  rising  fleld,  our  playground  as 
children,  a  railway  embankment,  and 
behind  it  again  to  “Parsonage  Planta¬ 
tion”  and  “Parsonage  Field,”  was 
another  glass  door  which  offered  a 
tempting  and  sometimes  a  fatal  short 
cut  to  birds  which  were  either  too  lazy 
to  fly  round  or  over  the  house,  or  were 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  reach  the  stream 
from  the  garden,  or  the  garden  from 
the  stream.  A  song-thrush  and  a 
blackbird  often,  and  once,  alas!  a  king¬ 
fisher  managed  to  shoot  safely  through 
the  open  door  on  one  side,  only  to  dash 
themselves  to  death  against  the  closed 
glass  door  on  the  other  side. 

'Nearly  every  room  in  the  house  had 
a  character  of  its  own,  but  on  these  I 
must  not  dwell  here.  The  two  stair¬ 
cases  were  a  marked  contrast  to  each 
other:  the  front  wdth  old  oak  balusters, 
with  broad  and  easy  steps  and  land¬ 
ings  bidding  you  “rest  and  be  thank¬ 
ful”  upon  each,  and  with  room  for 
three  or  four  people  to  go  up  abreast; 
the  back  stairs  narrow  and  almost 
pitch-dark,  winding  round  and  round 
from  kitchen  to  attics  like  those  of 
an  ill-lighted!  church  tower,  each  step 
different  from  its  neighbor  in  depth  and 
height,  and  each,  therefore,  a  pitfall  to 
those  who  were  not  to  the  manner 
born. 

But  that  which,  apart  from  its  per¬ 
sonal  associations,  gave  its  chief  charm 
to  the  house  as  a  whole,  and  that  with¬ 
out  which  I  should  not  be  writing  of  it 
here  and  now,  was  its  high-pitched 
thatched  roof.  It  was  this  which,  with 
its  broad  overhanging  eaves,  with  its 
ridges  and  its  furrows,  its  snug  comers 
and  its  sunny  basklng-places,  its  gray 
chimneys  and  11  s  moss-grown  coping- 
stones,  gave  abundant  shelter  to  all 
the  birds  which  most  attach  themselves 
to  man.  “f76i  aves,  ibi  angdi*'  was  a 
favorite  dogma  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and  if  he 
was  right,  then  the  rectory  must  indeed 


have  been  angel-haunted.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  home  throughout  the  year 
of  many,  too  many  perhaps,  pert  and 
chirping  and  irrepressible  house-spar¬ 
rows.  The  starlings,  most  sprightly 
and  energetic  among  birds,  used,  early 
in  March,  to  dig  out,  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity,  deep  holes  for  themselves, 
which,  later  in  the  year,  were  occupied 
by  other  birds.  In  the  chimneys,  as 
well  as  in  the  many  outbuildings,  the 
swallows  reared  their  twittering 
young.  The  house-martins  moulded, 
with  all  a  plasterer’s  skill,  their  archi¬ 
tectural  nests  on  the  garden  side  of  the 
house,  where  a  wooden  boarding  be¬ 
neath  the  thatch  formed  the  eave;  and, 
last  and  best  of  all,  the  swifts,  those 
most  summerlike  of  all  summer  birds, 
almost  the  last  to  arrive,  and  quite  the 
first  to  depart  of  all  our  summer  visit¬ 
ants,  and  speaking  only  of  the  longest 
and  brightest  days  and  the  shortest 
and  most  balmy  of  nights,  returned 
thither,  year  after  year,  with  unvarying 
fidelity  and  in  almost  exactly  equal 
numbers,  from  the  far  Soudan,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  still  farther  Madagascar  or 
the  Cape,  and  reared  their  young  in 
exactly  the  same  holes  in  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  been  reared 
before  them.  These  and  other  birds  It 
was  mine  to  welcome  and  to  watch, 
from  very  early  years,  in  my  home  and 
their  home,  till  they  seemed  to  have 
become  almost  a  part  of  the  home  it¬ 
self.  I  could  hardly  have  conceived 
of  the  Rectory  without  them  or  of  them 
without  the  Rectory,  and,  had  I  heard 
it  in  those  early  years,  could  have 
echoed,  or  perhaps  rather  have  re¬ 
versed,  the  saying  of  Aquinas  and  put 
it  thus:  "Vhi  angeli,  ibi  avet.*' 

The  surroundings  of  the  Rectory  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  it.  Little  ad¬ 
vantage  would  it  be  to  have  a  pictur¬ 
esque  centre,  if,  as  is  so  often  tbe  case 
with  the  lovdy  old-world  manor- 
houses  which  the  lapse  of  centuries 
has  turned  into  farmhouses,  tbe  out- 
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buildings  were  of  a  wholly  different  all  of  them  thatched  with  reed  pulled 


type,  and  were  roofed  in  with,  a  mean 
eud  ugly  slate,  hot  in  summer  and  cold 
in  winter,  or  with  that  still  greater 
abomination  of  modern  times,  corrugat¬ 
ed  iron.  One  single  outbuilding,  thus 
roofed,  jars  upon  the  feelings  and  mars 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  much  as  one 
bit  of  white  paper,  carelessly  dropped, 
mars,  for  the  moment,  all  the  beauty 
of  a  neatly-shaven  lawn.  The  Rectory 
outbuildings,  numerous  as  they  are, 
and  headed  by  a  grand  old  tithe-barn, 
of  which  1  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter,  are  all  of  them  thatched,  the 
most  beautiful,  surely,  and  most  sug¬ 
gestive  of  all  coverings  for  man,  and 
that  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
English  rural  life  and  harmonizes  best 
with  English  scenery.  It  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  no  doubt:  it  is  perishable;  it  has 
to  pay  double  Insurance  duty  against 
fire,  and,  owing  to  the  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  which  has  turned  so  much 
land  that  was  arable  into  pasture,  it 
is  not  now  to  be  got  on  many  farms  at 
all,  and  what  is  to  be  got  on  others  is 
much  bruised  and  broken  by  the 
threshing  machines,  which  are  in  such 
general  use.  Yet,  delightfully  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer— the 
exact  opposite  of  a  roof  of  slate— it 
gives  a  sense  of  comfort,  of  cosiness, 
of  hospitality,  of  homeliness,  of  home 
to  any  building  which  it  shelters.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  cot¬ 
tage  which  is  unthatched,  whatever  its 
other  merits,  can  well  be  beautiful;  no 
cottage  which  is  thatched,  however 
humble  in  itself,  can  weU  be  altogether 
ugly.  Happily,  the  thatched  cottage 
still  predominates  in  most  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Dorset,  and  lingers  even  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  the  smaller  towns, 
giving  to  each  an  idyllic  charm.  Nor 
is  it  so  perishable,  and  therefore  so  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  it  is  often  thought.  I  was 
struck,  last  autumn,  by  a  great  range 
of  farm  buildings  on  the  property  of 
Lord  Peel  at  Eyemouth,  near  Sandy, 


by  the  hand,  which  was  evidently  of 
considerable  age  and  yet  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  and  all  glowing  warmly,  a  sun 
almost  in  themselves,  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  I  made  inquiries 
as  to  their  history  and  age,  and  Lord 
Peel  tells  me  that  since  his  tenant  came 
into  the  farm,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
nothing  has  been  done  nor  has  required 
to  be  done  to  the  thatch.  It  is,  the 
tenant  says,  as  good  as  it  was  then, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  reed  thatch  of  that 
kind  lasts  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
years!  A  striking  incidental  proof  of 
the  duration  of  even  common  thatch, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  its 
antiseptic  qualities,  I  owe  also  to  Lord 
Peel.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1902), 
while  an  old  cottage  at  Ledbury,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Biddulph,  was  being 
stripped  of  its  straw  thatch  in  order  to 
replace  it  by  reed,  a  brown  paper  parcel 
was  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  roof. 
It  contained  a  roll  of  white  linen,  25 
yards  long,  which,  together  with  the 
invoice  and  a  letter  dated  1794,  had 
been  sent  by  a  firm  at  Gloucester  to  a 
tradesman  at  Ledbury.  The  roll  of 
linen  was  absolutely  dry  and  unspoilt, 
not  even  spotted  by  damp,  and  the 
covering  of  brown  paper  likewise. 
How  it  got  into  such  a  hiding-place 
there  is  nothing  to  show;  but  for  110 
years  the  faithful  thatch  had  preserved 
and  concealed  the  secret  intrusted  to 
It. 

Thatching  is,  in  truth,  a  fine  art,  the 
finest,  I  suppose,  to  which  an  agricul¬ 
tural  laborer  can  aspire.  The  fame  of 
“the  thatcher,”  generally  an  hereditary 
occupation  handed  down,  in  long  and 
jealous  succession,  from  father  to  son, 
spreads,  if  only  he  be  an  adept  in  his 
art,  far  beyond  his  own  to  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  A  cluster  of  ricks, 
his  handiwork,  marvels  of  symmetry 
and  neatness,  and  often  set  off  with 
fantastically  twisted  ornaments  of 
straw  on  the  top,  are  the  admiration  of 
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every  passer-by.  His  personality  often  quiet,  uneventful  “history,”  when  the 
ranks  next  after  that  of  the  village  winds  and  rain  have  done  their  work 


clerk,  the  chief  of  the  village  hier¬ 
archy,  and  Is  as  marked  In  Its  way 
as  that  of  the  gamekeeper,  of  the 
mole-catcher,  of  the  “ruddle-man,”  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
In  his  lieiurn  of  the  Native.  He  Is  often 
skilled  In  folk-lore.  He  knows  the  In¬ 
ner  character  of  each  house  and  house¬ 
hold  better,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else; 
for  he  has  advantages  of  his  own;  he 
can  look  down  upon  the  Inhabitants, 
observing  but  often  unobserved,  from 
his  lofty  perch,  and  can  hardly  help 
catching  hasty  glimpses  of  them 
through  the  windows,  as  he  ascends  or 
descends  his  Inseparable  companion, 
the  ladder. 

A  beauty  and  Interest  of  Its  own  at¬ 
taches  to  every  portion  of  his  handi¬ 
work,  and  that,  too,  at  each  succeeding 
stage  of  Its  youth.  Its  maturity.  Its 
decay.  Notice,  for  Instance,  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  neat  finish  of  the  roof-rldge, 
the  most  critical  point  of  the  whole; 
the  geometrical  patterns  formed  by  the 
spars  just  below,  which  help,  by  their 
grip,  to  hold  It  In  Its  place  for  years; 
the  faultless  symmetry  of  the  slopes, 
the  clean-cut  edges,  the  gentle  curves 
of  the  thatch,  heaving,  as  It  were,  of 
Its  own  accord,  to  canopy  the  upper 
windows  which  rise  above  the  “plate”; 
and,  better  still,  the  embrace  which, 
as  with  the  encircling  arms  of  a 
mother.  It  gives  to  the  deep-planted, 
half-hidden,  dormer  window  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  nestling  lovingly 
within  it,  and,  by  its  very  look,  inviting 
to  peacefulness  and  repose.  Note,  too, 
the  change  of  coloring  in  the  work  as 
time  goes  on;  the  rich  golden  russet 
tint,  beautiful  as  the  locks  of  Ceres, 
when  the  work  Is  Just  completed;  the 
warm  brown  of  the  succeeding  years; 
the  emerald  green,  the  symptom  of 
advancing  age,  when  lichens  and  moss 
have  begun  to  gather  thick  upon  it; 
and,  “last  scene  of  all,  which  ends”  Its 


upon  it,  the  rounded  meandering  ridges 
and  the  sinuous  deep-cut  furrows 
which,  like  the  waters  of  a  troubled 
sea,  ruffle  its  once  smooth  surface. 

Most  beautiful  of  aU,  perhaps,  and 
not  seen  to  x)erfection  unless  some  trou¬ 
ble  is  taken  about  it,  is  a  newly 
thatched  roof,  when,  after  a  heavy 
April  shower,  the  bright  April  sun 
peers  down  suddenly  full  upon  it.  Get 
a  ladder  and  gaze  upward  along  the 
slope  of  the  thatch,  keeping  your  eye 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  bottom.  You 
may  get  a  wetting  in  the  process,  but 
it  will  not  be  long,  I  think,  before  yon 
try  to  get  so  much  concentrated  beauty 
into  so  small  a  space  a  second  time. 
Each  golden  straw-end  Is  glistening 
with  a  full  round  globule  of  transpar¬ 
ent  crystal,  which  lingers  lovingly  for 
a  moment,  then  drops,  as  lovingly,  on 
to  the  next  below,  and  Is  instantly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  of  equal  size  and 
beauty,  coming  with  invisible  trickle 
from  you  know  not  where.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  hashing  pearls,  each  ^on  its  golden 
sceptre,  “gorgeous”  as  those  “show¬ 
ered”  by  Eastern  monarch  along  with 
“barbaric  gold”  on  the  head  of  his 
chosen  bride,  and  ten  thousand  minia¬ 
ture  cascades,  with  rest  In  their  very 
motion,  motion  In  their  very  rest. 

And  now  about  the  denizens  of  the 
thatch,  the  companions  of  my  youth, 
and  among  the  most  cherished  memo¬ 
ries  of  my  age.  There  Is  little,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  can  be  said,  which  has  not 
been  said  In  some  shape  or  other  be¬ 
fore,  about  a  class  of  birds  which,  by 
their  familiarity  with  man,  have 
managed  to  force  themselves  upon  his 
attention,  and  have,  many  of  them, 
received  from  him  a  large  measure  of 
protection  or  even  affection  In  return. 
But  no  one  observer  sees  quite  eye  to 
eye  with  another.  "Idem  non  semper 
idem."  And  first,  of  the  commonest  of 
them  all,  the  bird  against  which  much 
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may  be  said  that  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
gainsaid,  even  by  the  most  cathcHic  of 
bird-lovers,  and  the  bird  which  I  my¬ 
self  am  disposed  to  like  least  of  all,  the 
house-sparrow.  Early  prejudices  are 
strong,  and  often  inveterate;  and  I  con¬ 
fess  to  never  having  got  over  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  house-sparrow  pro¬ 
duced  in  me,  in  very  early  life,  by  a 
toy-book,  forcibly  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated— though  hardly  in  the  style  of 
Caldecott— containing  the  old  nursery 
ballad  of  “Who  killed  Cock  Robin?” 
There,  on  one  page,  was  the  innocent 
little  robin,  the  favorite  of  gods  and 
men,  the  bird  which  had  piously 
covered  the  bodies  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood  with  leaves,  lying  dead,  his 
limbs  relaxed  and  stiffening,  bis  bright 
eye  glazed  and  dull,  and  a  tiny  arrow 
sticking  in  his  orange  breast,  from 
w'hlch  were  oozing  a  few  minute  drops 
of  crimson  blood.  And  there,  on  the 
opposite  page,  was  the  vulgar-looking 
murderer,  the  fatal  bow  held  aloft  In 
one  small  claw,  bold,  brazen-faced,  un¬ 
repentant,  glorying  in  his  deed  of 
shame. 

“I,”  said  the  Sparrow, 

“With  my  bow  and  arrow, 

I  killed  Cock  Robin.” 

I  wonder  how  many  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  our  maturest  convictions  rest 
on,  or  are  colored  by,  our  earliest  preju¬ 
dices! 

But  even  the  sparrow  has  his  merits. 
His  activity,  his  happiness,  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  man,  and  his  pert  and  push¬ 
ing  confidence  in  him  are  among  them. 
He  is,  in  consequence,  already  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  all  birds.  Wherever 
civilized  man  goes,  or  cultivation 
spreads,  the  house-sparrow  goes  with 
them.  Where  they  do  not  go,  he  does 
not.  The  cock  sparrow  of  the  country 
side,  very  different,  be  it  remembered, 
from  his  smoke-begrimed  brother  of 
the  large  towns,  is  comely  enough,  and, 
were  he  not  so  common,  would  proba¬ 


bly  be  admitted  to  be  really  handsome. 
On  the  other  band,  be  Is  noisy,  impu¬ 
dent,  self-asserting,  quarrelsome.  His 
incessant  twittering  or  chirping,  with 
no  approach  to  a  song,  is  wearisome 
to  an  extreme.  He  is  destructive,  to 
an  incredible  degree,  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  especially 
peas,  eating,  it  is  said,  many  times  his 
own  weight  in  a  day,  and  wasting 
much  more  than  he  eats.  He  is  as 
quarrelsome  as  an  Irishman  at  a  fair 
or  at  a  funeral-wake.  See  a  cock  spar¬ 
row,  early  in  the  year,  fall  suddenly 
and  unprovoked  upon  another.  The 
moment  the  loud  and  angi'y  chirp  is 
raised,  every  sparrow  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  rushes  to  join  in  the  fray.  There 
is  no  inquiry  as  to  rights  or  wrongs; 
no  stint,  no  stay.  Everyone  is  against 
his  neighbor.  They  go  dashing  in  com¬ 
pact  mass,  tumbling  over  each  other 
and  over  walls,  “thorough  bush, 
thorough  briar,”  sometimes  rolling  head¬ 
long  in  the  dust,  the  din  of  the  conflict 
and  the  number  of  the  combatants  in¬ 
creasing  every  moment,  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  it  all  dies 
away.  They  disperse  to  their  several 
occupations,  no  one  being  the  better, 
and  no  one,  apparently,  much  the  worse 
for  it. 

What  is  more  serious,  the  sparrow 
multiplies  at  a  positively  alarming 
rate;  he  has  three  or  four  broods  a 
year,  and  flve  or  six  young  in  each. 
It  is  not  a  case,  note,  of  “live  and  let 
live.”  The  sparrow-hawk  and  other  of 
his  natural  enemies  have  been  killed 
down,  and  every  new  house  which  is 
built  gives  him  half  a  dozen  new 
places  in  which  he  may  build  in  safety, 
and  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
dislodge  him.  English  settlers  in 
America  and  Australia,  naturally  anx¬ 
ious.  in  their  exile,  for  anything  which 
could  remind  them  of  the  “old  coun¬ 
try,”  even  for  the  twitter  of  the  irre¬ 
pressible  house-sparrow,  Imported  him 
into  their  new  homes.  Now  they  would 
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be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  It  is  too 
late.  They  have  multiplied  like  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  the  Negroes  lu 
the  United  States,  till,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rabbits  in  Australia,  the  land 
can  hardly  bold  them.  Worst  count 
of  all,  by  their  greediness  and  their 
pugnacity,  both  there  and  here,  they 
often  succeed  in  driving  away  other 
and  more  interesting  birds.  The 
sweetest  songsters,  the  birds  of  more 
retiring  disposition  or  more  delicate 
organization— the  nightingale,  the 
blackcap,  the  garden  warbler,  the 
whltethroat,  the  willow  wren— will  not 
stay  where  sparrows  are  numerous. 
The  nest  is  huge,  ill-built,  unshapely, 
untidy,  with  a  rough  dome  made  of 
long  wisps  of  hay  or  straw,  often 
mixed  with  bits  of  paper  or  tags  of 
wool,  and  lined  with  a  profusion  of 
feathers  in  which  the  speckled  eggs  are 
almost  lost  But,  even  here,  the  spar¬ 
row  show’s  her  want  of  taste.  Unlike 
the  long-tailed  tit,  which  lines  her  ex¬ 
quisite  nest  with  a  perfect  feather-bed 
of  feathers  of  the  daintiest  colors,  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  distant  parts  and 
of  extraordinary  softness,  the  house- 
sparrow  pounces  on  those  she  first 
comes  across,  generally  those  from  the 
poultry  yard,  specially  such  as  an  old 
hen,  flying  heavily  upwards  to  her 
perch  or  roost,  drops  In  large  numbers 
from  her  unwieldy  body.  These  the 
nesting  sparrow  will  often  catch  as 
they  fall,  or,  taking  two  or  three  of 
them  from  the  ground  at  once,  will 
often  drop  one  of  them  before  reaching 
her  nest,  when  another  sparrow  will 
intercept  it.  in  her  turn,  in  mid-air  and 
carry  it  off  to  her  own.  Their  un¬ 
tidy  nests  found  ample  room  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  ereepers  of  the  Rectory, 
the  roses,  the  wisteria,  the  Ivy. 
Others  were  built  in  the  pipes,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  thatch,  or  on  any  Irregu¬ 
larities  In  the  walls.  The  sparrows  ap¬ 
propriated  also  the  holes  of  the  star¬ 
lings  after  the  latter  had  done  with 


them.  They  even,  on  occasion,  to<A 
possession  of  a  carefully  constructed 
house-martin’s  nest  and  ejected  the 
proper  owner.  It  Is  said  indeed  that 
sometimes  the  martins  will  avenge  the 
injury  and  insult  offered  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  walling  up,  as  a  community, 
the  intruder  in  the  nest  I  venture  to 
doubt  the  story,  partly  because  1 
think,  during  so  many  years,  I  should 
have  seen  something  of  the  kind  if  It 
had  been  true,  and  partly  because  I 
doubt  the  sparrow  ever  being  so  fond 
of  her  eggs  and  young,  as  to  cling  to 
them  to  the  death  and  submit  to  be 
slowly  Immured  with  them.  If  you 
take  a  sparrow’s  nest.  It  shows,  after 
the  first  minute  or  two,  hardly  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  distress,  and  promptly  begins 
to  build  another  in  the  very  same  spot. 
The  sparrow  has  a  “knowledge  of  the 
world,’’  and  “out  of  sight,”  with  her, 
is  often  “out  of  mind.”  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  if  the  bird  were  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  but  in  the  Interests  of 
other  birds  as  well  as  of  the  gardener 
and  of  the  farmer  I  should  like  to  see 
one  pair  where  there  are  now  ten,  and 
ten  where  there  are  now  a  hundred. 
The  difficulty  of  the  matter  Is  that.  If 
you  leave  one  pair  unmolested  for  a 
single  year,  it  will,  with  Its  three 
broods  of  six  each  time,  have  become 
ten  pairs,  and  the  ten  pairs  will  have 
become  a  hundred. 

About  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  starlings 
frequented  the  Rectory  and  its  out¬ 
buildings  during  the  early  spring 
months,  and  good  tenants  they  were, 
for  though  the  dilapidations  w<hlch 
they  left  behind  were  considerable,  I 
think  that  they  paid  well  for  their 
lodging  by  their  liveliness,  by  their 
cheerful  song,  and  by  their  many 
fascinating  ways.  Except  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  early  morning,  and  those 
chiefly  when  the  breeding  season  Is 
approaching,  the  starling  is  the  most 
alert  and  energetic  of  birds,  scurrying 
about  in  every  direction  In  search  of 
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food,  always  in  company  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  always  in  a  hurry,  as  though 
in  a  race  for  dear  life.  Watch  a  flock 
of  them  when  they  have  Just  alighted 
in  a  fleld  of  pasture,  or,  better  still,  on 
a  newly  mown  lawn,  in  which  their 
minute  insect  prey  then  most  swarms, 
or  where  it  is  most  visible.  They 
scamper  over  it,  half  running,  but 
using  their  wings  also  to  help  them, 
and  swaying  their  bodies  from  side  to 
side.  In  eager  rivalry,  leaving  much 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  pass 
quite  unexamined,  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  flock  often  skimming  over  the 
heads  of  those  in  front,  anxious  lest 
they  should  lose  all  the  tit-bits.  Then 
a  sudden  whim  seizes  them  and  they 
are  off  to  the  next  fleld,  before  half  the 
enclosure  has  been,  even  in  appearance, 
traversed,  to  scamp  their  work  there 
in  the  same  headlong  fashion. 

Now  watch  a  pair  of  these  very  same 
birds  on  the  same  lawn  in  March,  or 
early  in  April.  They  have  become  se¬ 
date,  serious,  thoughtful,  thorough; 
they  no  longer  hurry-scurry  over  the 
surface;  they  take  up  a  position  on  it, 
a  yard  or  two  apart,  and  appear  to 
search  every  inch  of  ground  and  every 
blade  of  grass,  darting  their  lissom 
heads  and  necks  to  the  ground  once  in 
every  two  seconds,  and  at  each  move¬ 
ment,  presumably,  capturing  something, 
till  they  have  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the 
Insect  inhabitants;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  do  they  move  forward  for  a 
step  or  two,  and  repeat  the  same  care¬ 
ful  process.  More  than  this,  for  an 
hour  or  so  every  day,  the  male  bird, 
at  this  season,  seems  to  give  himself 
up  to  contemplation— to  contemplation 
of  the  w'orld  below  him,  of  the  birds 
flying  above  or  around  him,  and,  most 
perhaps  of  all,  of  his  own  perfections 
and  those  of  his  mate.  Perched  upon 
the  highest  gable  or  tallest  chimney  of 
the  Rectory,  or  on  the  bare  bough  of  a 
tree,  but  always  in  the  full  sight  of  the 
Immediate  neighborhood  of  the  hole  he 


has  selected  for  his  future  family,  he 
gives  himself  up  to  pure  enjoyment. 
There,  pluming  himself,  lowering  and 
clapping  his  wings  in  a  way  not  quite 
like  any  other  bird,  and  basking  in  the 
morning  sun,  which  positively  glitters 
on  his  richly  burnished  feathers,  he 
serenades  his  mate,  or  soliloquizes,  it 
may  be,  about  what  he  did  yesterday 
or  is  going  to  do  to-day,  sometimes  in 
low  whistle,  sometimes  in  voluble  chat¬ 
ter,  dashed  forth  in  a  series  of  Jerks 
or  catches.  Not  without  reason  has  he 
been  called  by  Mr.  Cornish,  in  his  de¬ 
lightful  essay,  “the  English  mocking¬ 
bird.”  Other  birds,  especially  some 
of  the  finch  or  crow  tribe,  when 
brought  under  the  Influence  of  man, 
may  be  trained  to  pipe  tunes  or  to 
imitate  various  sounds  made  by  men 
or  animals;  but  the  starling  is  the  only 
bird,  I  believe,  which  in  his  wild  state 
systematically  sets  to  work  to  train 
himself.  He  has  the  true  Instinct  of 
imitation,  and  he  “practices”  singing 
as  assiduously  as  a  girl  at  school  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  piano;  and  practice  makes 
him  so  far  perfect  as  to  enable  him 
to  deceive  even  a  well-trained  ear. 
Does  a  woodpecker,  a  rather  solitary 
bird,  pour  forth  his  Joyous  laugh  from 
the  old  group  of  sycamores  at  the  top 
of  the  field?  the  starling  on  the  house¬ 
top  will  sometimes  reproduce  his  laugh 
so  exactly  that  you  will  believe,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  woodpecker’s 
mate  has  taken  to  the  thatch  and  is 
answering  him  from  there;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  notes  of  the  guinea- 
fowl,  the  peewit,  the  goldfinch,  the 
song-thrush,’  and  even  some  of  the  mel¬ 
lowest  tones  of  the  blackbird.  He  is 
quite  a  little  aviary  in  himself,  and  is, 
moreover,  no  mean  ventriloquist.  Very 
beautiful  are  the  light  blue  eggs,  five 
in  number,  which  the  female  bird  lays 
in  her  scanty  nest  of  straw,  and  most 
unmelodlous  are  the  loud  cries  which 
come  from  the  five  throats  of  the 
rapidly  growing  brood,  w'hen  she  visits 
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them,  as  she  does  once  In  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  with  her  mouth 
crammed  with  insects,  but  never  suffl- 
cientiy  so  to  still  their  cravings  even 
for  a  moment  Happily  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  they  soon  find 
their  wings  and  take  themselves  off 
to  Join  the  noisy  flocks  of  the  other 
young  stariings  of  the  year,  in  the 
woods. 

The  starling  is  the  most  sociable  and 
gregarious  of  all  birds;  not  content 
with  his  own  flock  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred  in  number,  with  which  be 
consorts  for  flve  out  of  the  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  he  will  often  join 
the  flocks  of  other  gregarious  birds, 
such  as  rooks,  jackdaws,  or  even  wood- 
pigeons.  He  is  on  the  best  of  terms, 
too,  with  four-footed  animals,  a  flock 
of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cows,  often  pitch¬ 
ing  on  their  backs,  and  indefatigably 
ridding  them  of  the  vermin  which  in¬ 
fest  them,  an  equal  service  to  the  rider 
and  the  ridden.  He  cannot  even  roost 
aione,  but  is  not  content  without  thou¬ 
sands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  compan¬ 
ions. 

Scattered  all  over  the  country,  but 
at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  are  their  habitual  or  hereditary 
roosting-places.  Such  spots  attracted 
the  notice  of  Pliny,  and  they  have 
furnished  a  striking  simile  to  the  /n- 
itmo  of  Dante.  Sometimes  the  spot 
chosen  is  a  bed  of  reeds,  which  often 
break,  or  a  bed  of  withies,  which  often 
bend  to  the  ground  beneath  their 
weight.  More  often,  as  is  the  case  with 
Bagber  Copse,  near  to  Bingham’s  Mel- 
combe.  It  is  a  hazei  plantation  in  the 
middle  of  open  upland  flelds.  Go 
there  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  the 
place  is  as  sombre  and  silent  as  the 
grave;  but  flrst  one  and  then  another 
company  come  dropping  in  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  increasing  in 
size  and  frequency  as  the  minutes 
pass  on.  some  of  them  of  “numbers 
numberless”  and  very  high  in  air,  as 


though  coming  from  a  great  distance, 
and  gathering  others  to  them,  like  a 
rolling  snowball,  as  they  make  their 
way  onward.  They  flrst  pitch  in  the 
grass-flelds  around,  “making  the  green 
one”  black.  When  they  rise  in  a  body» 
it  is  with  the  sound  of  thunder.  As 
they  pass  over  your  bead,  they  literal¬ 
ly  darken  the  air;  and  they  go  through 
a  series  of  the  most  intricate  evolu¬ 
tions,  now  in  extended  line,  now  in 
close  phalanx,  now  wheeling  round  in 
vast  circles,  and  without  so  much  as 
one  sound  from  their  throats.  But, 
at  a  signal,  given  we  know  not  how,, 
they  swoop  down  in  a  moment  into- 
their  roosting-busbes  and  then,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  each  of 
the  myriad  throats  exerts  Itself  to  the- 
utmost  in  one  continuous  “charm”  or 
twitter,  their  vesper  hymn,  which  can 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
and  which  I  can  only  compare  with 
the  sound  of  multitudinous  waterfalls. 
At  another  signal  there  is  a  sudden  and 
absolute  hush;  and  then  perfect  silence- 
ensues  till  an  hour  before  sunrise  next 
morning,  when  matins  are  sung,  with 
the  same  overpowering  force  and  for 
the  same  duration.  Then  they  rise  in 
one  vast  body,  circle  round  a  little,  and 
Anally  move  off,  each  in  his  proper 
flock,  to  their  happy  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  hunting-grounds.  The  whole  la 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting^ 
sights  that  birds  can  give  os,  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  swallow  is,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cuckoo,  the  most  eagerly 
awaited  and  the  most  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  of  all  the  harbingers  of  spring, 
“Have  you  seen  the  swallow?”  and 
“Have  you  heard  the  cuckoo?”  are  the 
two  questions  which  perhaps  pass  the 
lips  of  the  laborer,  nay,  even  of  the 
stay-at-home  and  often  unobservant 
laborer’s  wife,  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  in  the  interval  between  the 
7th  and  17th  of  April.  “Well,  John.” 
said  the  clergyman  of  Bingham’s  Mel- 
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combe,  Charles  Bing'bam,  many  years  now  in  course  of  coming  out.  He  may 
ago,  to  his  oid  gardener  and  groom  not  have  heard  of  the  one,  and  he  will 

combined,  a  man  who  bad  never  lived  certainiy  not  be  much  the  wiser  for  the 

away  from  his  native  village,  eieveii  other. 

miles  from  any  town,  and,  for  that  Both  birds,  the  swailow'  and  the 
reason,  knew  ail  the  better  the  thoughts  cuckoo,  are  suggestive  of  everything 
and  ways  of  the  viilagers,  and  whose  that  is  Joyous,  and  of  nothing  that  is 
dialect  was  “a  well  of  Dorset  unde-  not  Joyous  in  Nature,  and  “the  Rec- 
flled”— “Well,  John,  have  you  beard  the  torj'”  was  well  off  for  both.  A  few 
cuckoo  yet?”  “Gookoo?”  replied  John,  words  first  about  the  cuckoo.  You  could 
“We  do  never  know  now  when  we  not  come  out  from  either  door  of  the 
shall  hear  bun.”  “How’s  that?”  said  hall,  in  spring,  without  bearing  him 

his  master.  “Why,”  was  the  reply,  all  round  you.  Long  before  it  was 

“they  did  used  to  come  on  Warebam  light  be  often  began  to  “tell  his  name 
fair  day,  but  now  they  do  come  when  to  all  the  hills.”  He  often  continued 
they  be  minded.”  It  should  be  re-  to  do  so  till  long  after  it  was  dark, 
marked  that  the  bird  has  somehow  re-  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
covered  his  character  for  consen-atlsm  word,  “a  wandering  voice,”  in  the  al¬ 
and  respect  for  local  institutions,  in  ders  by  the  Winterbourne,  in  the  llme- 
the  mind  of  the  present  inhabitants;  tree  or  the  group  of  sycamores  in  the 
for  though  the  fair,  like  other  country  field,  or  in  “Parsonage  Plantation”  be- 
fairs,  notably  the  much  more  famous  yond.  I  recollect  finding  in  quite  early 
Woodbury  Hill  fair,  has  been  shorn  life— always  an  event  and  a  suiprise, 
of  much  of  its  importance,  if  you  ask  even  in  the  annals  of  an  old  lover  of 
any  one  of  them  whether  and  when  birds,  and  this  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
they  have  heard  the  cuckoo,  you  are  that  I  had  met  with— the  egg  of  a 
pretty  sure  to  receive  the  stereotyped  cuckoo  in  a  water-wagtail’s  nest,  built 
answer,  “Yes,  I  beerd  hun,”  or  “No,  in  a  iarge  heap  of  fagots  which  were 
I  do  ’low  we  shall  heer  hun — on  Ware-  stacked  in  the  “barton”  at  the  back 
ham  fair  day.”  The  same  clergyman  of  the  old  tithe-barn, 
was  one  day  inquiring  after  the  health  The  questions  raised  by  such  a  find, 
of  a  parishioner  who  had  been  ill.  and  the  abnormal,  nay,  unique  instincts 
The  answer  was  that  she  was  much  of  the  cuckoo  with  regard  to  its  eggs 
better,  but  “did  still  feel  all  of  a  and  young,  are  many,  and  appeal  al- 
nunnywutch.”  Concerned  and  per-  most  as  much  to  the  child  as  to  the 
plexed  by  so  mysterious  a  phrase  and  scientific  observer.  How  comes  the 
disease,  the  rector  had  recourse  to  his  cuckoo,  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  kestrel 
unerring  authority,  his  walking  and  hawk,  to  lay  an  egg  about  a  sixth  of 
working  dictionary.  Old  John.  “John,”  the  size  of  a  kestrel’s  and  half  the  size 
he  said,  “what  is  a  nunnywutch?”  of  a  thrush’s?  Does  she  feel  any  pang 
“W’ell,  zur,”  was  the  reply,  “nunny-  of  motherly  anxiety,  any  twinge  of 
wutch  be  one  of  them  there  words  conscience,  when  she  transfers  all  her 
which  us  poor  volks  do  use  that  hasn’t  responsibilities,  as  mother  and  nurse, 
got  no  meanin’.  When  anyone  do  feel  to  a  bird  of  quite  a  different  kind,  one 
all  of  a  biggledy-like  he  do  say  he  do  with  whom  she  has  had  no  sort  of 
feel  all  of  a  nunnywutch.”  Obacurum  communication— a  bird,  too,  a  quarter 
per  obacuriua.  I  recommend  the  word  of  her  own  size:  a  hedge-sparrow,  a 
itself  and  its  definition  to  the  attention  robin,  a  titlark,  a  reed-warbler,  a  white- 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Die-  throat?  How  does  she  get  her  egg  into 
tionary  of  English  Dialects,  which  is  the  nest,  which  is  often,  as  in  the  case 
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of  this  particular  wagtail,  squeezed 
Into  a  narrow  recess,  into  which  it  was 
barely  possible  that  she  could  make 
her  way,  or,  again,  into  a  nest  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  garden-warbler 
or  the  blackcap,  is  so  slender  and  so 
slenderly  supported  that  it  could  not 
bear  her  weight  even  for  a  moment? 
Does  she,  when  there  is  room  for  such 
a  feat  of  aerial  skill,  hover,  for  a  brief 
space,  over  the  nest,  as  the  swallow 
will  sometimes  hover,  for  a  moment, 
over  your  head,  when  you  are  near  Its 
nest,  or  as  a  kingfisher  will  sometimes 
hover  over  the  stream  before  he  dives 
for  the  minnow,  and  deftly  drop  her 
egg  into  it,  or  does  she  lay  It  elsewhere 
and  carry  it  delicately  to  its  destined 
home  in  her  bill  or  claw?  Does  the 
unfortunate  foster-mother  notice  the 
unauthorized  introduction  of  an  egg 
into  her  nest,  often  so  unlike  In  color 
to  her  own?  Does  she  realize,  when 
at  last  she  hatches  her  eggs,  that  all 
her  own  offspring  must  needs  perish, 
in  order  that  the  young  Intruder  may 
survive?  Why  does  she  show  no  pity 
for  her  own  callow  young,  so  ruthlessly 
thrown  out,  one  after  the  other,  from 
their  proper  home  and  left  to  perish 
below?  Whence  comes  the  self-for¬ 
getting  devotion  which  leads  the  foster- 
parents  to  spend  and  to  exhaust  all 
their  energies  in  feeding  their  over¬ 
grown  foster-child,  which  soon  be¬ 
come  twice  as  big  as  themselves, 
and  whence  comes  to  the  young  inter¬ 
loper  that  strange  instinct  which  com¬ 
pels  It,  only  a  few  days  after  It  has 
been  hatched,  when  it  is  still  sightless 
and  unable  to  raise  Its  body,  to  Insert 
Itself  with  enormous  labor  under  the 
bodies  of  its  foster-brothers  or  sisters 
and  eject  them,  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  nest  in  order  to  make  room 
for  itself?  There  are  few  more  gro¬ 
tesquely  interesting  sights  In  Nature 
than  to  watch  the  young  monster,  when 
It  has  outgrown  the  nest,  and  Is  already 
bigger  than  its  foster-parents,  squat- 
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ting,  as  my  young  cuckoo  did.  In  the 
middle  of  the  barton,  opening  Its 
mouth  wide  enough  to  swallow  the 
Lilliputian  parents  themselves,  as  they 
ply  it  with  minute  insect  food,  or  a 
little  later  on,  when  it  has  learnt  to 
perch,  sitting  on  the  Iron  railings  of 
the  garden,  and  receiving  the  same 
assiduous  attentions.  That  the  cuckoo 
has  some  local  attachments  and  is  not 
a  mere  “wandering  voice,”  and  that  the 
wagtail  does  not  learn  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  to  shirk  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it,  is  proved,  I  think,  by  what 
happened  at  Stock  House,  a  few  miles 
from  here.  Three  years  running,  a 
pair  of  wagtails,  who  haunted  the  lawn 
there  throughout  the  year,  built  their 
nest  in  exactly  the  same  spot,  bidden 
by  a  creeper,  on  a  ledge  above  the 
front  door  of  the  bouse;  and  three 
years  running,  a  cuckoo,  presumably 
the  same  bird,  laid  Its  egg  in  the  nesL 
which  in  due  time  became  a  young^ 
cuckoo,  ejected  Its  brethren,  and  was 
reared,  with  equal  prodigality  of  care, 
by  the  foster-parents,  in  full  sight  of 
the  windows. 

As  for  the  swallows  which  delight 
the  eye,  as  much  as  the  cuckoo  de¬ 
lights  the  ear— if  we  except  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “one  swallow  that  does  not 
make  a  summer,”  but  appears  on 
or  about  the  first  of  April  only  to 
make  an  April  fool  of  you,  and 
promptly  disappears  again  to  wait  for 
more  genial  weather— they  used  to  ar¬ 
rive  through  a  long  series  of  years,  al¬ 
most  always  on  the  11th  of  April.  For 
about  a  fortnight  they  would  disport 
themselves,  preparing  for  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  business  of  life,  or  waiting  till  food 
should  be  more  abundant;  then,  true 
to  their  name,  two  pairs  of  “chimney’^ 
swallows  regularly  built  their  nests  in 
a  flue  in  the  two  biggest  chimney- 
stacks  which  was  never  profaned  by 
fire  or  smoke.  Often,  when  sleeping 
In  one  of  the  attics,  you  would  be 
roused  In  early  morning  by  the  twlt- 
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terlng  of  the  young  brood  a  few  feet 
above  your  bead,  or  by  one  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  birds  which  came  tumbling  down 
the  chimney  into  the  room,  and  would 
either  promptly  escape  through  the 
open  window,  or,  allowing  itself  to  be 
caught,  would  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  observing  at  close  quarters,  before 
you  let  it  go,  the  beautiful  steel  blue 
of  its  upper  parts,  its  rich  chestnut 
forehead  and  gorget,  and  its  little  feet 
and  legs,  so  ill  adapted  for  walking— 
the  one  disability  which  Nature  seems 
to  have  imposed  upon  it  and  its  rela¬ 
tions— the  great  length  of  its  wings, 
and  its  strongly  forked  tail. 

The  nest  was  always  placed  a  few 
feet  down  the  chimney  and  supported 
on  a  loose  brick  or  an  angle  in  the 
brickwork;  for  the  swallow  is  by  no 
means  so  skilled  an  architect  as  its 
nearest  relative  the  house-martin.  It 
Is  a  rough  structure,  formed  of  minute 
bits  of  clay,  cemented  together,  partly 
by  Nature  herself  at  the  puddles  by 
the  roadside  from  which  the  bird  may 
be  seen  procuring  it,  partly  by  the 
sticky  saliva  of  the  bird’s  own  mouth, 
and  strengthened  by  long  untidy 
straws  or  bents,  which  are  often  left 
sticking  out  many  inches  from  the 
nest.  It  is  a  genuine  bit  of  “rough¬ 
cast,”  scantily  lined  with  feathers, 
and,  unlike  the  martin’s  nest,  open  all 
round.  Every  outhouse  about  the 
place  had  its  pair  of  swallows;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  coal-bole,  a  grimy  place 
enough,  but  selected,  for  some  inscrut¬ 
able  reason  year  after  year,  from  all  the 
spots  accessible  to  these  “birds  of  the 
sun”  between  England  and  sun- 
scorched  Africa,  and  from  which  they 
always  managed  to  emerge  without 
one  speck  on  their  glossy  plumage. 
There  were  two  nests  in  the  tithe- 
barn,  one  in  the  garden-house,  and  one 
always  in  the  wood-house.  In  which  I 
used  to  keep  my  tame  white  and  barn 
owls,  though  the  only  access  to  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  broad  daylight,  was  by  a  little 


round  hole  in  the  door,  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  the  birds’  entering  it,  except 
by  deftly  drooping  and  half  closing 
their  wings. 

No  wonder  that  the  swallow  has 
been  considered  sacred  by  most,  and  is 
the  darling  of  all  countries  which  be 
visits.  There  is  no  need  to  plead  for 
his  protection;  bis  own  charms  are 
bis  all-sufficient  defence  and  passport. 
What  a  delight  to  watch  the  unwear¬ 
ied  and  ever-varying  evolutions  of 
his  flight  throughout  the  live-long  sum¬ 
mer  day,  now  skimming  along  the 
smoothly  shaven  lawn  with  open 
mouth  and  rapid  zigzags  to  left  or 
right,  as  some  microscopic  insect 
catches  his  eye,  now  hovering  for  a 
moment  over  your  head,  now  essay¬ 
ing  a  longer  flight  over  the  flelds, 
darting  in  and  out  under  the  spreading 
chestnuts  or  elms  or  limes,  cruising 
round  the  grazing  or  ruminating  cat¬ 
tle  and  luxuriating  in  the  insect  life 
which  they  attract  to  themselves,  or 
again  accompanying  for  a  mile  to¬ 
gether  a  horse  as  it  canters  along, 
now  well  behind  and  now  well  in  front 
of  him,  feeding,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  on  the  insect  prey  which  its  fly¬ 
ing  hoof  disturbs  and  spurns.  Watch 
him  again,  where  bis  food  most  of  all 
abounds,  in  the  water-meadows, 
threading,  on  a  spring  morning,  the 
sinuous  course  of  a  stream  or  shaving 
Its  smooth  surface,  where  it  broadens 
out  into  a  limpid  pool  or  lakelet.  See 
how  he  sips  the  nectar  as  he  flies,  and, 
taking  his  morning  bath,  will  all  but 
dip  himself  beneath  it,  ruffling  its  sur¬ 
face  into  little  ever-expanding  circles, 
till  at  last,  not,  I  think,  because  he  is 
tired— he  does  not  seem  to  know  what 
fatigue  is— he  will  perch  on  the  dead 
branch  of  some  overhanging  tree,  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water,  and  there,  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes  together, 
he  will  flrst  shake  off  the  dewdrops, 
and  then,  puffing  out  his  little  frame, 
will  delicately  preen  his  bright  plum- 
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age,  lifting  first  one  wing  and  then  an¬ 
other  high  above  bis  body  and  bury¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  or  two  bis  chestnut 
head  in  the  cosiest  corner  beneath  it; 
and  then,  after  pouring  forth  the  ec- 
stacy  of  his  heart  in  twittering  song 
—one  of  the  most  jubilant  sounds  in 
nature— will  launch  off  again  into  his 
native  air. 

There  is  not  a  stage  in  his  six 
months’  residence  with  us,  or  in  the 
growth  of  the  two  young  families 
which  he  rears  to  maturity  during 
them,  which  has  not  some  special  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own.  Notice,  as  be  pitches 
by  a  puddle  on  the  roadside,  along 
with  his  fellows,  the  martins,  “pud¬ 
dling”  the  clay  for  his  straw-built  nest 
that  is  to  be,  how  daintily  he  holds  up 
his  long  wings  and  tail  lest  they  too 
may  be  “puddled”  in  the  process.  No¬ 
tice,  again,  how  when  the  mother  swal¬ 
low  has  tempted  her  brood  to  take 
their  first  adventurous  plunge  from 
the  chimney-top  on  to  the  ridge  of  the 
thatch  below,  how  she  returns,  every 
minute  or  two,  to  the  little  row  of 
open  mouths  and,  hovering  over  them, 
fills  each  in  turn  with  food,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  fond  twitter  of  unselfish  ma¬ 
ternal  love,  which  is  returned  with  in¬ 
terest  by  the  half-cupboard  love  of  the 
five  little  eager  throats  below.  This 
process  it  used  to  be  mine  to  watch 
through  the  dormer  window  of  the  at¬ 
tic  in  which  I  slept,  as  they  were 
perched  on  the  leads  just  outside  of  it, 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  only. 
The  young  birds  of  the  year  soon  gath¬ 
er  into  little  docks,  and  these  again 
into  larger  ones,  lining,  in  common 
with  the  martins,  now  the  whole 
ridge  of  the  thatch  and  now  again  the 
telegraph-wires,  which  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  they  seemed  to  claim  as  their  own, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  were  first  erected, 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  size  of  the 
wires  exactly  suits  their  little  feet,  and 
enables  them  to  dart  on  or  off  without 
impediment,  exactly  as  the  spirit 


moves  them.  As  autumn  advances, 
the  docks  grow  in  size,  covering  the 
wires  for  many  hundred  feet  together, 
as  if  to  discuss  in  concert  measures 
for  their  approaching  departure. 
Again  and  again  you  may  see  them 
launch  forth  from  their  post  of  van¬ 
tage  in  a  vast  body  and  go  straight 
away,  till  they  are  out  of  sight,  as 
though  they  are  “off  at  last.”  But 
they  will  reappear  again  and  again, 
till,  one  damp  October  morning,  you 
wake  up  and  find  that  they  are  really 
gone,  in  their  life-long  pursuit  of  the 
summer  sun,  and  you  realize  what,  for 
six  months  to  come,  you  will  have  lost 
in  losing  them. 

The  habits  of  the  house-martin  so 
much  resemble,  and  are  so  much 
more  easily  observed  than  those  of 
the  swallow,  that  I  will  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  them  here  except  to  point  out 
that  they  are  more  fond  of  man  and  of 
his  dwellings  even  than  the  swallow, 
following  him  into  the  most  grimy 
and  thickly  populated  of  towns;  that 
the  nests  of  the  small  communities  in 
which  they  live  are  more  closely 
packed  together  than  those  of  the 
birds  which  live  in  large  communities, 
the  rooks,  the  black-headed  gulls,  the 
gannets,  and  the  sand-martins;  that 
their  nests  are  miracles  of  architectural 
and  plastering  skill,  closely  adhering 
to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  over¬ 
hanging  eave  which  forms  their  com¬ 
mon  roof;  that  a  second  or  even  a 
third  row  of  nests  is  sometimes  found 
attached  to  those  above,  and  that 
there  are  few  prettier  sights  than  to 
observe  the  martin,  steel-blue  and 
brown  on  its  upper  parts,  pure  white 
beneath,  and  with  its  patch  of  conspic¬ 
uous  white  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
tail,  clinging  on  to  the  outside  of  Its 
nest,  in  full  view  of  perhaps  a  crowd¬ 
ed  street  below,  and  feeding  the  little 
white  throats,  which,  crowded  togeth¬ 
er,  protrude  through  the  narrow  open¬ 
ing,  eager,  one  would  think,  as  much 
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for  a  breath  of  air  as  for  a  particle  of 
food. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
thatched  rectory-roof  was  the  number 
of  the  swifts,  the  largest,  the  least 
common,  and,  owing  to  their  amazing 
powers  of  flight,  unequalled  by  any 
other  bird,  except  the  frigate,  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  swallow  tribe. 
Not  less  than  twelve  pairs  used  to 
build  in  the  roof,  and  always  in  the 
same  holes,  doubtless  identically  the 
same  birds  In  each,  though  I  never 
proved  it  to  demonstration,  as  I 
might  have  done,  by  tying  small  pieces 
of  differently-colored  silk  to  the  claws 
of  the  old  birds  which  I  held,  year 
after  year,  in  my  hand,  and  which  I 
seemed  to  know  and  which  seemed  to 
know  me  so  well.  Few  birds  attracted 
the  attention  of  old  Gilbert  White 
more  than  the  swift.  He  chronicled 
the  dates  of  their  arrival  and  depart¬ 
ure;  he  ascribed  the  peculiarities  of 
their  structure  and  of  the  vermin 
which  infest  them;  he  speculated  on 
their  love-making  and  their  hibernat¬ 
ing.  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  I 
knew  almost  by  heart  when  I  was  a 
boy  of  twelve,  and  I  well  remember 
the  zest  with  which  I  handled  the  flrst 
swift  I  had  ever  found  In  its  nest, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
treading  longo  intervallo  certainly,  but 
still  treading  in  the  great  naturalist’s 
footsteps.  But  now,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  was  not  exactly  tread¬ 
ing  in  his  footsteps;  for  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  the  all-observant  Fel¬ 
low  of  Oriel  ever  climbed  a  tree,  or 
even  mounted  a  ladder,  in  his  life.  It 
was  a  “bold  boy”— a  “bold  bad  boy,” 
he  probably  thought  him— and  not  the 
old  naturalist  himself,  who  climbed  the 
“beech  in  Selbome  Hanger,  though 
standing  on  so  steep  and  dizzy  a  sit¬ 
uation,”  on  which  a  pair  of  honey-buz¬ 
zards  had  built  their  nest,  and  who 
brought  down  the  one  egg  that  was  in  it 
He  never  dilates  upon  the  beauty  or 


the  charm  of  the  eggs  of  a  bird  of 
prey  as  you  see  them  lying  in  the  nest, 
when,  after  a  weary  struggle  upwards, 
you  are  at  length  able  to  look  down  at 
them  from  above;  and  that  I  feel  sure 
he  must  have  done,  had  he  ever  seen 
them  therein,  for  it  Is  one  of  the 
crowning  joys  of  the  lover  of  birds. 
But  all  that  he  could  do  on  terra  firma, 
and  infinitely  more  than  anyone  else 
had  ever  done  before,  or  has  done 
since,  he  did.  In  his  eyes— and  well  in¬ 
deed  is  it  for  our  self-appreciation  that 
there  are  some  people  who  take  that 
view— man  was  one  of  the  least  im¬ 
portant  and  least  interesting  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  biography  of  his  old  tor¬ 
toise,  “Timothy,”  interested  him  far 
more  than  the  biography  of  “Timo¬ 
thy’s”  equally  noteworthy  contempo¬ 
raries,  General  Clive  and  General 
Wolfe,  George  Washington  and  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  fall  of  Quebec 
was  a  matter  of  less  moment  in  bis 
eyes  than  the  fall  of  the  immemorial 
raven-tree,  to  which  the  mother  bird 
clung  so  faithfully  till  she  was 
“whipped  down  by  the  twigs  and 
brought  dead  to  the  ground.” 

The  swift  arrives  so  late,  about  the 
10th  of  May,  and  departs  so  early, 
about  the  10th  of  August,  that  once 
landed  here  he  has  no  time  to  waste, 
like  the  swallow  or  the  martin,  in 
looking  about  him.  But  how  does  be 
get  the  materials  for  bis  nest?  He  is 
under  strange  disabilities  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  he  can  neither  perch  upon  a 
tree,  nor  stand  upon  the  ground,  nor 
walk  a  yard.  He  can  hardly  even 
crawl,  and  if  he  once  touches  the 
ground  by  accident,  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  ever  will  be  able  to  rise 
again.  The  Alpine  swift,  which  builds, 
it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  Berne  Cathedral,  has  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  solved  for  him  by  the  kindly 
keeper  of  the  tower,  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  scatter  broadcast  into 
the  air,  during  the  building  season. 
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feathers  and  horsehair  and  bits  of 
paper,  which  are  caught  up  in  mid-air. 
In  eager  rivalry,  by  the  swifts  career¬ 
ing  round,  and  are  promptly  carried 
to  their  holes.  I  have  watched  our  na¬ 
tive  swifts  for  hours  and  have  never 
seen  them  catch  a  feather  in  the  air  or 
carry  it  or  c.ny  other  building  material 
into  their  homes.  The  nest  consists 
exclusively,  I  believe,  of  the  dthris  of 
the  thatch  in  which  it  is  built,  or  of 
feathers  and  other  material  carried  in 
by  other  birds  who  have  used  the  hole 
before,  cemented  together  into  a  very 
rough  saucer  by  the  viscous  saliva  of 
the  bird’s  own  mouth.  The  nest  Is  al¬ 
ways  built  close  to  the  point  of  entry, 
so  that  there  is  no  laborious  crawl, 
either  from  it  or  to  it,  and  the  bird 
can  drop  down  at  once  from  it  into 
mid-air,  often  all  but  reaching  the 
ground,  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  quite 
reaching  It,  before  she  can  find  her 
wings.  What  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able— and  I  have  never  seen  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  noticed  by  anyone— the  old 
bird  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
cared  to  leave  her  nest,  while  I  was 
climbing  the  ladder,  to  see  how  it  was 
getting  on,  but  calmly  or  even  callous¬ 
ly  sat  on,  allowing  herself  to  be  taken 
out  without  so  much  as  a  flutter  of  the 
wings  or  the  faintest  effort  to  escape, 
and  held  in  my  band  while  I  examined 
at  my  leisure  her  big  round  eye,  able  in 
the  middle  of  her  flight,  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  to  detect 
and  Intercept  in  its  flight  an  insect 
which  you  could  only  just  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  it  came  crawling  out, 
still  alive,  from  her  huge  gaping 
mouth,  crammed  with  scores  of  them; 
the  one  little  white  patch  on  its  chin 
in  the  middle  of  its  otherwise  black- 
brown  plumage;  the  enormous  ex¬ 
panse  of  wings,  looking,  when  they 
are  spread  in  flight,  like  the  flukes  of 
an  anchor;  and  the  tiny  legs  unable 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  bird  for 
a  moment  on  a  horizontal  surface,  but 


armed  with  claws  sharp  enough  to 
enable  it  to  cling  to  the  smoothest 
brick  or  stone  wall,  while  it  is  feeding 
its  mate  or  its  young  in  the  nest  close 
above. 

It  is  a  question  still  much  disputed 
whether  a  swift  can  ever  rise  from 
the  ground.  My  own  experience  in  the 
matter— and  I  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  not  once,  but  a  score  of  times — 
is  as  follows.  Drop  him  from  a  little 
height  on  to  the  ground,  and  be  will 
often  manage  with  a  sort  of  rebound 
to  flutter  up  at  once,  or  place  him, 
when  you  happen  to  have  found  him 
on  the  ground,  on  a  rather  steep  bank 
where  the  grass  is  short,  and  he  will 
succeed  in  rising  from  it;  but  lay  him 
gently  on  rough  ground  or  grass  and 
hold  your  hand  over  him  for  a  minute, 
bis  muscles  will  become  cramped  and 
he  will  be  quite  unable  to  rise,  and.  If 
you  do  not  assist  him,  will  crawl  along 
on  his  belly,  till  he  dies,  or  becomes  a 
victim  of  the  cat.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  when  you  have  examined  him 
at  your  leisure,  you  toss  him  into  the 
air,  he  will  circle  round  two  or  three 
times  at  bis  leisure,  and  then  go  back, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to  the  nest 
from  which  you  have  taken  him. 

What  marvellous  powers  of  flight  he 
has!  From  three  o’clock  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  long  summer’s  day  till  eight 
or  nine  at  night,  the  male  bird  will  be 
on  the  wing;  and  in  that  time,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  brief  repose  be 
may,  perhaps,  snatch  while  he  returns 
at  rare  intervals,  bis  mouth  Ailed  with 
tiny  insects,  to  feed  his  mate  and  the 
young,  he  will  have  covered  at  least 
a  thousand  miles.  Sometimes  he  will 
sweep  along  the  surface  of  the  grass 
or  of  a  river,  like  the  swallow,  but 
never  dipping  as  he  goes,  and  then, 
after  a  few  rapid  beats  of  his  wings, 
will  sail  forwards  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  so,  by  his  mere  momentum,  without 
any  apparent  movement  of  his  pinions. 
Sometimes  be  will  twist  and  tom  from 
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side  to  side  more  like  a  bat  than  a 
bird,  and  then  again,  by  a  few  power¬ 
ful  downward  strokes,  be  will  mount 
aloft  with  his  fellows  and  circle 
round  with  them  at  a  height  in  the 
air  at  which  his  body,  with  its  long 
sweep  of  wings,  will  be  hardly  visible 
to  the  eye,  bis  piercing  scream  hardly 
audible  to  the  ear. 

But  the  most  joyous  and  striking 
scene  of  all,  and  that  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  my  mind  most  indissolubly 
with  Stafford  Rectory,  is  about  half 
an  hour  before  and  after  sunset, 
on  a  bright  summer’s  evening,  when 
the  clouds  are  radiant  as  with  a 
glory  not  of  earth.  Then,  chasing  or 
chased  by  each  other,  all  the  male 
birds  in  the  little  colony  sweep  round, 
at  what  seems  to  be  double  their 
usual  speed  and  with  double  their 
usual  screams,  in  circles  now  much 
narrower,  now  much  wider,  but  always 
having  as  their  centre— for  the  centre 
indeed  it  is  to  them  of  all  their  anxie¬ 
ties,  their  affections,  and  their  hopes — 
the  thatched  roof  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  and  their  mates,  their  ancestors 
and  their  still  unhedged  young  ones, 
have  been  born  and  bred.  Their  speed 
is  at  the  very  fastest,  and  their  scream 
at  the  very  loudest,  as  they  skim  along 
the  eaves  and  dash  perilously  near  to 
the  angles  of  the  bouse  in  which  their 
mates  are  sitting,  as  though  to  Inquire 
how  they  are  getting  on,  and  to  assure 
them  that  out  of  sight  is  not  out  of 
mind.  Sometimes  the  wife  will  answer 
by  a  reassuring  muffled  scream  from 
within;  and  sometimes  “nature  will 
out”  and  she  too  will  dash  forth  after 
her  husband,  and  easing  her  wings 
and  legs,  cramped,  as  they  must  be, 
by  her  long  confinement,  join  for  a 
few  minutes  the  headlong  and  jubilant 
rout.  Then,  as  darkness  comes  on, 
each  bird  will  sweep  with  a  sudden 
and  sullen  thud,  beard  rather  than 
seen,  into  its  bole,  and  all  Is  silent  and 
still,  for  the  all  too  brief  summer  night. 


One  sad  and  strange  characteristic 
of  the  swallow  tribe  I  must  not  alto¬ 
gether  pass  over,  the  affection  of  a 
mother  for  her  young,  which  is  found 
in  all  the  higher  portions  of  Creation, 
is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful— may  we  not  say  the  most  divine? 
—of  all  impulses  whatsoever.  It  has 
less  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven.  Under 
its  influence  the  mother  who  is  natu¬ 
rally  timid  becomes  reckless  in  her 
courage,  she  who  is  naturally  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  is  overweighted  with  ma¬ 
ternal  anxiety,  she  who  was  most 
selfish  becomes  self-forgetting  or  even 
self-annihilating;  yet,  in  the  swal¬ 
low  tribe,  there  is  an  impulse  which 
is,  on  occasion,  more  imperious  even 
than  the  parental— the  impulse  of  mi¬ 
gration.  A  bird  of  passage,  confined  in 
a  cage,  will  often  dash  Itself  to  death 
against  the  bars  when  autumn  comes; 
and  a  pair  of  swifts,  a  pair  of  swal¬ 
lows,  a  pair  of  martins,  have,  once  and 
again,  been  known,  when  the  hour 
strikes  for  their  departure,  to  leave  a 
late  brood  of  callow  young  to  perish 
in  their  nest,  rather  than  disobey  its 
mysterious,  its  Inexorable  demands. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  about  the 
old  tlthe-bam.  It  forms  one  side  of 
the  big  stable-yard,  where  my  tame 
raven  “Jacob”  used  to  play  his  pranks 
and  store  up  his  stolen  treasures  for 
his  successor.  A  stable  and  coach¬ 
house  have  been  cut  out  of  it,  but  it 
is  still  one  of  the  biggest  buildings  in 
the  parish,  and  looks  as  though  it 
could  still  hold  a  tithe  of  all  the  par¬ 
ish  produce.  The  picturesque  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  middle,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  a  loaded  wagon  can  take 
its  stand,  extended  its  hospitality  to 
all  the  birds  I  have  described  as  haunt¬ 
ing  the  rectory  thatch,  except  the 
swift.  In  these  modern  days,  a  bam 
gives  shelter  only  or  chiefly  to  the  un¬ 
comfortable-looking  machinery,  steam 
ploughs  and  reaping  machines,  which 
form  the  necessary  stock-in-trade  of 
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the  modern  farmer;  but,  in  my  day,  It 
was  filled  to  the  very  rafters  with 
wheat,  or  straw,  or  hay,  and  the  dark 
recess  in  the  topmost  corner  was  the 
sanctuary  of  the  white  owl  which  I 
could  watch,  while  It  was  watching  for 
its  prey,  as  I  have  described  In  detail, 
in  the  earliest  paper  of  this  series. 

But  the  old  barn  bad  other  uses  than 
the  agricultural.  Parish  memories 
clustered  thick  around  it.  It  had  cele¬ 
brated,  so  I  used  to  hear,  the  “acces¬ 
sion  of  King  George,”  probably  of  all 
the  sorry  lot  of  Georges,  with  equal 
and  unquestioning  loyalty;  with  better 
reason,  the  whole  parish  held  high  fes¬ 
tival  in  it,  "the  young  still  dancing, 
while  the  old  surveyed,”  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  it  has  in  lat¬ 
er  times  at  her  successive  jubilees  and 
at  the  accession  of  her  son.  The  first 
missionary  meeting  which  was  ever 
held  in  the  parish  was  held  beneath  its 
rafters.  One  use  to  which  it  was  put 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  was  highly  illustrative  both  of 
the  place  and  time.  The  bishops,  the 
archdeacons,  the  clergy  of  those  days 
were  not  quite  what  they  are  now.  A 
bishop  could,  without  offence,  advise 
the  candidates  for  Ordination  to  “stick 
to  their  studies  and  not  waste  their 
time  in  visiting  their  parishioners,  so 
would  they  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
preferment  here  and  heaven  here¬ 
after.”  The  leading  object  of  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  visitation  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  was  supposed  to  be  the  friend¬ 
ly  interchange  among  the  clergy  of 
their  manuscript  sermons,  each  clergy¬ 
man  bringing  back  with  him  a  stock 
calculated  to  last  for  the  next  three 
years,  the  work— if.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
original  work— of  a  neighbor,  while  he, 
in  his  turn  conferred  a  like  benefit  on 
someone  else.  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know 
how  it  be,”  said  the  gardener-and- 
groom-ln-one  of  one  of  these  clergymen 
—the  counterpart,  I  suppose,  of  old 
John  of  Bingham’s  Melcombe— “but 


our  maister  do  always  seem  to  get  bold 
of  a  stock  of  uncommon  dull  ones.” 
The  parson  was,  not  uncommonly,  a 
sportsman  first  and  a  parson  after¬ 
wards;  one  who  rode  well  to  bounds, 
and  of  the  type  of  the  famous  “Billy 
Butler”  of  Frampton,  who,  on  hunt¬ 
ing  days,  used  to  go  to  Daily  Service 
with  his  surplice  over  bis  bunting 
dress,  and  who,  when  another  young 
clergyman  just  ordained,  and,  as  I 
have  the  best  reason  to  know,  of  a 
very  different  type,  was  Introduced  to 
him,  said,  “Pleased  to  know  you,  sir; 
your  father  and  I  have  been  in  at  the 
death  of  over  a  thousand  foxes.”  But, 
for  all  that,  they  were  not  a  bad  sort. 
“Other  times,  other  manners”;  and 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners  which  has  not  always  been 
equalled  by  their  much  more  spiritual¬ 
ly-minded  successors.  They  looked 
well  after  the  temporal  interests  of 
their  fiock,  if  they  sometimes  neglect¬ 
ed  their  eternal.  They  doctored  them, 
made  their  wills  for  them,  hid  their 
goods  for  them  when  they  were  likely 
to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff’s  officer,  and 
Archdeacon  England,  the  rector  of  the 
little  parish  of  which  I  write,  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  a  great 
breeder  of  horses.  What  is  now  the 
outer  kitchen-garden  was  then  covered 
by  a  row  of  stables  or  sheds,  in  which 
the  main  business  of  bis  life  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  How  he  discharged  his  arch- 
idiaconal  functions  I  do  not  know; 
but  anyhow  he  was  very  fond  of  ask¬ 
ing  his  neighbors  to  take  his  Sunday 
service  for  him.  "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  Duty”  was  an 
echo  from  'Trafalgar  which  reached  his 
little  village,  and  acquired  new  signif¬ 
icance  and  a  double  meaning  in  {he 
minds  of  his  parishioners  and  of  the 
neighboring  clergy.  When  someone 
taxed  him  with  the  obvious  inconsist¬ 
ency  between  a  sermon  which  he  had 
just  heard  him  preach  and  bis  daily 
practice,  be  promptly  answ^ed,  with 
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shrewd  sense,  “Don’t  you  do  as  I  do.  What  joy  it  was,  when  we  were  chil- 
but  do  as  I  tell  you.”  The  most  sturdy  dren  and  the  day  was  hopelessly  wet, 


and  not  the  least  respectable  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  his  parish,  like  those  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  Knighton, 
Warmwell,  Woodsford,  Tincleton,  were 
all,  on  occasion,  smugglers.  They 
would  work  in  the  fields  through  a 
long  summer’s  day;  start  at  dusk  for 
the  cliffs  of  Ringsted  or  Whitenose, 
eight  or  nine  miles  off;  meet,  as  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  little  craft  which  ran  into 
a  creek  laden  with  illicit  spirits,  and, 
sometimes  after  a  smart  brush  with 
the  “Government  folk,”  more  often 
quite  unmolested,  would  return  by 
dawn  of  day,  carrying  each  of  them  a 
keg  or  two  of  brandy  on  his  back,  and 
then  go  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  they  had  been  sleeping 
peacefully  in  their  beds  all  night. 
Many  a  story  of  such  brushes  or  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  have  I  heard  when  a 
boy  from  the  most  adventurous  of 
these  smugglers,  who  had  long  been 
transformed  into  a  not  overzealous 
gamekeeper.  “Did  you  ever,”  I  asked 
him  one  day,  in  strict  confidence,  “cut 
about  or  kill  any  of  the  Government 
folk?”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I 
have  helped  tie  ’em  to  a  post  often.” 
It  was  the  romance  of  their  lives. 
They  were  not  too  well  off  in  point  of 
wages,  and  the  archdeacon  and  par¬ 
son  in  one  wouid  have  had  much  less 
perfect  sympathy  with  his  archdeacon¬ 
ry  and  his  parishioners  than  he  had, 
if  he  had  not  turned  a  blind  eye  to  this 
source  of  increased  income  for  them. 
He  placed  the  tithe-barn  at  their  dis¬ 
posal— a  queer  “benefit  of  clergy”— and 
I  have  been  told  that  scores  of  kegs 
of  illicit  brandy  often  lay  in  perfect 
security  beneath  Innocent-looking 
heaps  of  hay  or  straw,  till  there  was 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  otherwise 
disposing  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
overfiowed  even  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tithe-barn,  and  were  stowed  in  the 
Manctum  sanctorum  of  the  church  belfry. 


to  be  allowed  to  put  behind  us,  for  the 
time,  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life, 
and  transfer  ourselves  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  awe-inspiring  precincts  of 
the  barn!  No  other  spot,  not  even  the 
hayloft,  seemed  so  to  fill  our  childish 
imaginations.  When  once  the  big  fold¬ 
ing  doors  were  shut,  we  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  outer  world;  we  seemed  to 
be  in  another  world,  a  world  of  shad¬ 
ows.  Such  muiiled  sounds  as  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  us  from  the  outside 
seemed  to  come  as  from  very  far 
away.  Throw  yourself  down  upon 
your  back,  you  that  are  “a  child  of 
larger  growth,”  on  a  bright  summer 
afternoon  beneath  the  tall  bracken, 
and,  looking  up  to  the  blue  sky  through 
its  greenery,  allow  yourself  to  fall  into 
a  day-dream.  The  stems  of  the  brack¬ 
en  will  soon  and  easily  transform 
themselves  into  a  primeval  forest  of 
gigantic  stature  with  interlacing 
branches,  and  the  insect  life  which 
swarms  among  them  will  fill  the  place 
of  the  birds  and  climbing  animals  of 
the  tropics.  So  was  it  with  us  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  barn.  As  you  lay  silent 
in  the  soft,  sweet-smelling  hay,  and 
gave  yourself  up,  as  children  best  will 
and  can,  to  the  infiuence,  the  genius, 
the  religio  of  the  spot,  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  and  probability 
seemed  to  vanish  into  air.  The  rustle 
of  the  mouse  or  rat,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  filled  you  with  a  half-fas¬ 
cinating  awe,  as  though  it  were  the 
footfall  of  some  beast  of  prey  in  an  In¬ 
dian  jungle.  The  venerable  rafters 
seemed  to  grow  In  size  In  the  prevail¬ 
ing  gloom,  the  darkness  visible;  the 
roof  above  It  seemed  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  it  loomed  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  like  the  groined  arches  of  some 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  yard-long 
cobwebs  of  the  centuries  which  de¬ 
pended  from  It,  seemed,  like  the  glow¬ 
ing  ashes  in  a  dying  fire,  to  take  weird 
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and  ever- varying  shapes;  now,  as  It 
were,  of  tattered  banners,  the  relics 
of  a  hard-fought  field;  and  now  again, 
as  the  breeze  swayed  them  to  and  fro, 
of  the  nodding  plumes  of  a  stately 
hearse,  making  its  way  slowly  and  si- 
Tbe  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 


lently  towards  an  open  grave.  Tem¬ 
pered  awe  is  often  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  a  child  than  boisterous  merriment, 
and  its  pleasurable  pains  are  among 
the  fond  regrets  of  a  later,  and  a  sad¬ 
der,  and  not  always  a  wiser  age. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith. 


KISHINEFF— AND  AFTER. 


What  is  the  Jewish  Question?  To 
answer  this  query  we  must  examine 
the  situation  in  Russia,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  massacre  of  sixty-one  prosper¬ 
ous  Bessarabian  Hebrews  reminds 
Christendom  that  the  Jew,  with  his 
eternal  claim  for  justice,  is  still  sitting 
at  the  gate.  The  Kishineff  butchery 
differs  in  no  detail  from  previous 
demonstrations  of  nominal  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  a  race,  physically  inr 
ferior,  but  Intellectually  superior; 
proudly  exclusive,  but  driven  to 
money-lending  as  a  career.  Precedents 
for  Kishineff  are  to  be  found  in  every 
old  country.  Signs  are  not  w'anting 
that  if  something  practical  is  not  done 
by  the  Powers  to  settle  the  Jewish 
question,  the  Jewish  question  may  yet 
settle  the  Powers.  Already  their  pow¬ 
er  is  that  of  medlseval  Rome. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
to-day  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  they  occupied  in  Elngland  600 
years  ago. 

English  statute  law  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  Jew  could  enjoy  a  free¬ 
hold.  Seven  hundred  Jews  were  slain 
in  London  on  the  plea  that  a  Jew  had 
forced  a  Christian  to  pay  him  two 
shillings  a  week  as  Interest  on  a  loan 
of  twenty  shillings.  Lord  James  of 
Hereford’s  Money  Lenders’  Act  was 
anticipated  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  an  English  law  which  compelled 
every  Jew  lending  money  on  interest 


to  wear  a  plate  on  his  breast  signifi- 
ing  that  he  was  an  usurer,  or  to  quit 
the  realm. 

In  1290  nearly  17,000  Jews  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  England,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  quickly  followed  her  example. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
several  hundred  thousands  of  Jews 
were  banished  from  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  France,  but  they  were 
favored  in  Holland,  a  country  which 
by  their  aid  prospered  commer- 
cialiy  until  the  decay  of  national 
ideals  during  the  pursuit  of  material 
gain  reduced  her  to  the  fourth  rank  of 
nations.  The  Jews  were  subsequently 
allowed  to  return  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  expelled,  but  it  was 
not  until  October  1868  that  Spain  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  them.  In  1650  Crom¬ 
well  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to 
England,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  Great  Britain  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  truth  of  Heine’s  saying  that 
every  country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves. 
If  England  can  boast  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  Jewish  community  in 
the  world  it  is  partly  because  English 
freedom  and  sense  of  fair  play  have 
met  with  the  reward  they  deserve,  and 
partly  because  hitherto  the  Hebreyvs 
settled  in  Great  Britain  have  been  too 
few  to  raise  in  a  serious  form  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  inevitably  arises  whenever 
the  clever  but  timid  few  establish 
mastery  over  a  muscular  but  stupid 
majority. 
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shrewd  sense,  “Don’t  you  do  as  I  do, 
but  do  as  I  tell  you.”  The  most  sturdy 
and  not  the  least  respectable  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  bis  parish,  like  those  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  Knighton, 
Warmwell,  Woodsford,  Tincleton,  were 
all,  on  occasion,  smugglers.  They 
would  work  in  the  fields  through  a 
long  summer’s  day;  start  at  dusk  for 
the  cliffs  of  Ringsted  or  Whitenose, 
eight  or  nine  miles  off;  meet,  as  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  little  craft  which  ran  into 
a  creek  laden  with  illicit  spirits,  and, 
sometimes  after  a  smart  brush  with 
the  “Government  folk,”  more  often 
quite  unmolested,  would  return  by 
dawn  of  day,  carrying  each  of  them  a 
keg  or  two  of  brandy  on  his  back,  and 
then  go  to  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  they  had  been  sleeping 
peacefully  in  their  beds  all  night. 
Many  a  story  of  such  brushes  or  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  have  I  beard  when  a 
boy  from  the  most  adventurous  of 
these  smugglers,  who  had  long  been 
transformed  into  a  not  overzealous 
gamekeeper.  “Did  you  ever,”  I  asked 
him  one  day,  in  strict  confidence,  “cut 
about  or  kiil  any  of  the  Government 
folk?”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I 
have  helped  tie  ’em  to  a  post  often.” 
It  was  the  romance  of  their  lives. 
They  were  not  too  well  off  in  point  of 
wages,  and  the  archdeacon  and  par¬ 
son  in  one  would  have  bad  much  less 
perfect  sympathy  with  his  archdeacon¬ 
ry  and  his  parishioners  than  be  had, 
if  be  bad  not  turned  a  blind  eye  to  this 
source  of  increased  income  for  them. 
He  placed  the  tithe-barn  at  their  dis¬ 
posal— a  queer  “benefit  of  clergy”— and 
I  have  been  told  that  scores  of  kegs 
of  Illicit  brandy  often  lay  in  perfect 
security  beneath  innocent-looking 
heaps  of  hay  or  straw,  till  there  was 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  otherwise 
disposing  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
overfiowed  even  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tithe-barn,  and  were  stowed  in  the 
tanctum  sanctorum  of  the  church  belfry. 


What  joy  it  was,  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  day  was  hopelessly  wet, 
to  be  allowed  to  put  behind  us,  for  the 
time,  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life, 
and  transfer  ourselves  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  awe-inspiring  precincts  of 
the  barn!  No  other  spot,  not  even  the 
hayloft,  seemed  so  to  fill  our  childish 
Imaginations.  When  once  the  big  fold¬ 
ing  doors  were  shut,  we  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  outer  world;  we  seemed  to 
be  In  another  world,  a  world  of  shad¬ 
ows.  Such  mufiled  sounds  as  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  us  from  the  outside 
seemed  to  come  as  from  very  far 
away.  Throw  yourself  down  upon 
your  back,  you  that  are  “a  child  of 
larger  growth,”  on  a  bright  summer 
afternoon  beneath  the  tall  bracken, 
and,  looking  up  to  the  blue  sky  through 
its  greenery,  allow  yourself  to  fall  into 
a  day-dream.  The  stems  of  the  brack¬ 
en  will  soon  and  easily  transform 
themselves  into  a  primeval  forest  of 
gigantic  stature  with  interlacing 
branches,  and  the  insect  life  which 
swarms  among  them  will  fill  the  place 
of  the  birds  and  climbing  animals  of 
the  tropics.  So  was  it  with  us  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  barn.  As  you  lay  silent 
in  the  soft,  sweet-smelling  hay,  and 
gave  yourself  up,  as  children  best  will 
and  can,  to  the  infiuence,  the  genius, 
the  religio  of  the  spot,  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  and  probability 
seemed  to  vanish  into  air.  The  rustle 
of  the  mouse  or  rat,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  filled  you  with  a  half-fas¬ 
cinating  awe,  as  though  it  were  the 
footfall  of  some  beast  of  prey  in  an  In¬ 
dian  jungle.  The  venerable  rafters 
seemed  to  grow  in  size  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  gloom,  the  darkness  visible;  the 
roof  above  It  seemed  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  till  it  loomed  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  like  the  groined  arches  of  some 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  yard-long 
cobwebs  of  the  centuries  which  de¬ 
pended  from  It,  seemed,  like  the  glow¬ 
ing  ashes  in  a  dying  fire,  to  take  weird 
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and  ever-varying  shapes;  now,  as  It 
were,  of  tattered  banners,  the  relics 
of  a  hard-fought  field;  and  now  again, 
as  the  breeze  swayed  them  to  and  fro, 
of  the  nodding  plumes  of  a  stately 
hearse,  making  its  way  slowly  and  si- 
Tbe  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 


lently  towards  an  open  grave.  Tem¬ 
pered  awe  is  often  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  a  child  than  boisterous  merriment, 
and  its  pleasurable  pains  are  among 
the  fond  regrets  of  a  later,  and  a  sad¬ 
der,  and  not  always  a  wiser  age. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith. 


KISHINEFF  — AND  AFTER. 


What  is  the  Jewish  Question?  To 
answer  this  query  we  must  examine 
the  situation  in  Russia,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  massacre  of  sixty-one  prosper¬ 
ous  Bessarabian  Hebrews  reminds 
Christendom  that  the  Jew,  with  his 
eternal  claim  for  justice,  is  still  sitting 
at  the  gate.  The  Kishineff  butchery 
differs  in  no  detail  from  previous 
demonstrations  of  nominal  Chris¬ 
tianity  against  a  race,  physically  in¬ 
ferior,  but  intellectually  superior; 
proudly  exclusive,  but  driven  to 
money-lending  as  a  career.  Precedents 
for  Kishineff  are  to  be  found  in  every 
old  country.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  if  something  practical  is  not  done 
by  the  Powers  to  settle  the  Jewish 
question,  the  Jewish  question  may  yet 
settle  the  Powers.  Already  their  pow¬ 
er  is  that  of  mediaeval  Rome. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
to-day  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  they  occupied  in  England  600 
years  ago. 

English  statute  law  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  Jew  could  enjoy  a  free¬ 
hold.  Seven  hundred  Jews  were  slain 
in  London  on  the  plea  that  a  Jew  had 
forced  a  Christian  to  pay  him  two 
shillings  a  week  as  interest  on  a  loan 
of  twenty  shillings.  Lord  James  of 
Hereford’s  Money  Lenders’  Act  was 
anticipated  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  an  English  law  which  compelled 
every  Jew  lending  money  on  interest 


to  wear  a  plate  on  his  breast  signifi- 
ing  that  he  was  an  usurer,  or  to  quit 
the  realm. 

In  1290  nearly  17,000  Jews  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  England,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  quickly  followed  her  example. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
several  hundred  thousands  of  Jews 
were  banished  from  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  France,  but  they  were 
favored  in  Holland,  a  country  which 
by  their  aid  prospered  commer¬ 
cially  until  the  decay  of  national 
ideals  during  the  pursuit  of  material 
gain  reduced  her  to  the  fourth  rank  of 
nations.  The  Jews  were  subsequently 
allowed  to  return  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  expelled,  but  it  was 
not  until  October  1868  that  Spain  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  them.  In  1650  Crom¬ 
well  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to 
England,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  Great  Britain  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  truth  of  Heine’s  saying  that 
every  country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves. 
If  England  can  boast  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  Jewish  community  in 
the  world  It  is  partly  because  English 
freedom  and  sense  of  fair  play  have 
met  with  the  reward  they  deserve,  and 
partly  because  hitherto  the  Hebrews 
settled  In  Great  Britain  have  been  too 
few  to  raise  in  a  serious  form  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  inevitably  arises  whenever 
the  clever  but  timid  few  establish 
mastery  over  a  muscular  but  stupid 
majority. 
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The  pivot  of  the  Jewish  question 
In  its  modem  phase  was  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland.  It  was  then  that 
Russia  acquired  her  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion.  Since  the  ten  provinces  of  Po¬ 
land  were  added  to  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  the  key  to  the  Jewish  problem  is 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
not  in  London,  Berlin,  or  Washington. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  the  Jewish  population  in  Rus¬ 
sia  was  insufficient  in  numbers  to 
rouse  anti-Semitism.  Oppressive  laws 
against  the  Jews  were  partly  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  in  1862,  under  the  Tsar  Alex¬ 
ander  II.,  additional  political  privi¬ 
leges  were  even  granted  to  the  Jews  in 
Russia  and  in  Poland.  Persecution  of 
Jews,  however,  was  reported  in  Rome 
in  1864,  at  Bucharest  in  1866,  while 
the  Judenhetze,  begotten  by  Bismarck, 
opposed  by  Mommsen,  Virchow,  and 
others,  and  censured  by  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick,  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
December  1880.  The  German  anti- 
Semitic  League  was  formed  and  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  to  Bismarck  to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  Pmssian 
Jews.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  Jews  were  severely  persecuted  at 
Kieff  and  at  other  places  in  South 
Russia.  So  great  was  the  persecution 
in  Prussia  that  the  old  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  interfered  to  stop  it. 

Following  German  example  a  severe 
restrictive  edict  against  the  Jews  in 
Russia  was  issued  in  May  1882  but 
was  not  fully  carried  out;  their  civil 
disabilities  were  increased.  In  1883, 
there  were  violent  attacks  on  the  Jews 
in  Presburg  in  Hungary,  where  mar¬ 
tial  law  was  proclaimed.  There  were 
also  attacks  on  Jews  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Pestb,  and  Zala  Egerszeg.  In  1884 
Russia  appointed  a  secret  commission 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Pahlen 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  rights 
of  the  Jews.  Count  Pahlen  was  a 
man  of  enlightened  mind  and  humane 
temperament.  The  recommendations 


of  the  commission  were  not  adopted, 
and  in  1890  the  severe  edicts  of  May 
1882,  long  threatened,  were  fully  en¬ 
forced  against  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The 
first  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
edict,  generally  attributed  to  Monsieur 
Pobedonosteff’s  infiuence  over  the  late 
Tsar,  was  to  “round  up”  all  the  Jews 
who  had  been  living  in  Russia  proper 
and  to  drive  them  into  the  Ghetto  of 
the  Fifteen  Provinces.  This  zone  or 
pale  was  set  apart  by  Russia  in  1843 
as  a  place  outside  which  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  dwell  unless  exempted 
by  express  authority  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  This  zone  of  the  Fif¬ 
teen  Provinces  includes  a  territory  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  France.  The 
'Nova  Tremya  in  a  recent  article  in¬ 
quired;  “What  more  do  the  Jews  want 
than  to  live  in  a  territory  larger  than 
France?”  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
Jews  of  the  pale  are  only  permitted  to 
live  in  towns,  bourgades,  and  villages 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  settle  on  the  soil;  to 
buy,  own,  or  cultivate  land.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  actual  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Russian  Jews,  so  far 
from  being  larger  than  France,  is 
smaller  than  the  smallest  French  de¬ 
partment.  Since  1843  not  an  inch  has 
been  added  to  the  territory  set  apart 
for  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Jews;  in 
the  same  period  the  Jewish  population 
has  quadrupled.  So  prolific  are  the 
Hebrew  subjects  of  the  Tsar  that  the 
Jewish  population  Increases  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  Slavs,  and  the  menace 
of  the  Jewish  cradle  is  even  more 
feared  in  Russia  than  the  military  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  British  War  Minister,  or  the 
shooting  of  our  Home  Squadron. 

So  great  is  the  pressure  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  upon  the  means  of  existence  in 
the  pale  that  of  the  600,000  resident 
Jewish  artisans  there  is  not  work  for 
more  than  half  of  that  number. 
Wages  run  as  low  as  4d.  a  day;  and 
to  great  is  the  destitution  that  many 
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Jewisb  families— even  the  women— do 
not  possess  among  them  one  single  ar¬ 
ticle  of  linen  or  cotton.  A  wealthy  Jew¬ 
ish  friend  of  mine  recently  founded  a 
laundry  In  the  town  of  Wllna.  He  told 
me  that  from  Investigations  made  Into 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  population 
he  found  that  even  the  women  in 
many  instances  had  no  linen  what¬ 
ever,  while  as  regards  the  men  one 
shirt  would  belong  to  a  whole 
family.  There  was  no  Jewish  linen 
to  wash,  and  this  not  from  un¬ 
cleanly  habits  but  from  sheer  want. 
This  absence  of  proper  clothing  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  perpetual  privation  In 
food.  The  stamina  and  power  of  last¬ 
ing  under  adverse  circumstances,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Semitic  race,  enables 
the  miserable  and  Impoverished  Jew¬ 
ish  population  of  the  pale  to  exist  on 
a  diet  and  to  withstand  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  which  would  destroy  the 
peasant  or  artisan  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock. 

When  I  visited  Berdichefif  I  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  a  city  of  dreadful 
night.  It  Is  one  dead  level  of  gloom, 
decay,  and  silence.  The  neglected 
streets  are  almost  impassable  from 
waterholes.  Ordure  lies  untouched, 
festering  in  the  sun  or  washed  by  the 
frequent  rains.  The  very  animals  are 
affected  by  the  blight  that  hangs  over 
the  town.  The  droskies  and  carts  are 
falling  to  pieces,  the  ribs  of  the  horses 
stand  out.  Emaciated  dogs  prowl 
about  In  search  of  food.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  unable  to  afford  suste¬ 
nance  to  more  than  a  portion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  children  are  old  and  se¬ 
date;  the  men  In  long  gabardines  are 
ghoulish.  In  Berdlcheff  thirty  or  forty 
manufacturers  might  make  a  living. 
The  number  exceeds  500.  Wages  run 
as  low  as  4d.  a  day.  Broken  lattices, 
unpainted  doors,  peeling  stucco,  tell'of 
the  lack  of  hope.  The  filthy  Inn  reeks 
with  the  stench  of  neglect.  The  only 
ray  of  hope  comes  from  the  synagogue 


and  the  doctor.  Even  the  hospitals 
are  converted  into  engines  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  At  Homel  I  saw  eighteen  men 
and  women  suffering  and  dying  to¬ 
gether.  Cases  of  cancer,  puerperal  fe¬ 
ver,  Bright’s  disease,  meningitis,  frac¬ 
ture,  amputation,  tumor,  and  fever,  lay 
hustled  on  dirty  cubicles,  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex. 

This  Is  the  Jewish  question. 

There  are  about  5%  millions  of  Jews 
in  Russia,  the  majority  of  whom  suf¬ 
fer  the  pangs  of  want  and  misery 
from  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  sustenance  they  absorb,  though 
suflJclent  for  life,  is  Insufficient  for 
health.  The  inability  of  the  Russian 
Jews  to  earn  a  livelihood  arises  from 
the  pressure  of  the  May  Laws  which 
debar  them  from  resorting  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  avocations  of  Russian  subjects 
and  drive  them  into  channels  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  which  engender  un¬ 
popularity  and  kindle  the  fires  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

It  is  not  from  innate  brutality  that 
the  Russian  Government  herds  the 
Jewish  pedlar,  money-lender,  and  arti¬ 
san  Into  ghettos  and  restricts  him  from 
fishing,  tillage,  or  market-gardening, 
but  because  the  Russian  Government 
deems  itself  compelled  both  by  policy 
and  by  duty  to  protect  the  majority  of 
the  Russian  population  from  contact 
with  the  astute,  temperate,  industrious, 
money-loving  Jew.  The  Russian  peas¬ 
ant  is  a  primitive  creature.  He  is  re¬ 
ligious,  faithful,  brave,  strong,  and 
simple.  He  succumbs  to  temptations 
dangled  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
loans  on  terms  he  does  not  understand. 
Debtors  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  are 
more  numerous  than  the  creditors. 
The  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
but  when  men  lose  their  all,  an  obses¬ 
sion  of  fury  takes  hold  of  them;  they 
“see  red”  and  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  ledger  as  evidence  of  the  debt,  and 
the  murder  of  the  creditor,  who  is  as  a 
rule  their  physical  inferior.  Men  with 
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muscle  aud  the  sword  will  not  volun¬ 
tarily  pay  tribute  or  come  under  the 
heel  of  the  most  intellectual  race  in 
the  world  if  the  physique  of  the  latter 
is  inferior  to  their  own.  The  Bengali 
can  pass  examinations  and  the  Mos¬ 
lem  cannot;  but  if  the  English  left 
India  the  Mohammedans  would  make 
short  work  of  the  money-lending  babu. 

This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Kish¬ 
ineff  massacre.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
speak  of  anti-Semitism  or  of  innate 
Russian  brutality  as  its  ultimate  cause. 
Young  girls  were  violated,  children 
were  murdered,  Jewish  corpses  were 
eviscerated  and  stuffed  with  feathers 
by  men  who  cared  no  more  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Jewish  religion  than  for 
the  practice  of  their  own,  and  they 
were  instigated  to  their  fiendish  work 
by  those  who  hated  the  Jews  for  more 
practical  reasons  than  those  of  race  or 
creed. 

The  mere  racial  difference  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Slav  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  secular  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  them.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  Russian  and  the  denizens 
of  the  Khanates  as  between  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  the  Jew.  But  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  cuts  deeper.  It 
touches  the  foundation  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Russian  does  not  desire  the 
Jew  as  his  brother-in-iaw,  and  the  Jew 
proudly  refuses  to  marry  outside  of 
his  own  community.  Other  races  in¬ 
termingle.  The  aloofness  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  is  carried  to  a  point  which 
may  be  understood  by  Englishmen  if 
they  will  study  the  language,  the  hab¬ 
its,  and  the  customs  of  the  foreign  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ghettos  which  have 
been  already  established  in  our  largest 
cities.  One  hundred  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  Russians  will  never,  while  life  re¬ 
mains,  accept  the  domination  of  6,000,- 
000  Jews,  whatever  may  be  the  claims 
of  Justice  or  however  mournful  the 
wall  of  humanity.  British  editors  who 
want  facts  might  note  this  one. 


The  Russian  case  for  restriction 
is  accordingly  by  no  means  so  unprac¬ 
tical  as  we  are  led  to  imagine  by  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  in  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  If  the  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  moujik  and  the 
Jewish  money-lender  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  Hebrew  subjects  of  the 
Tsar  were  allowed  to  compete  at  the 
Universities,  to  mingle  with  the  peas¬ 
antry,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  Russian  citizenship,  one  of  two  re¬ 
sults  would  follow.  Either  every  good 
place  in  the  Empire  would  be  held  by 
a  Jew  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  the 
peasant,  by  the  mortgage  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  would  tamely  transfer  Russian 
soil  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity;  or,  the  Kishineff  massacre 
would  be  repeated  a  hundred  times 
over  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Ask  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  Indian  experience 
which  would  happen.  Rather  than 
share  the  fate  of  Holland  Russians 
would  sacrifice  every  Jew  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  This  may  be  sheer  wickedness, 
but  it  is  simple  fact.  Even  in  India 
the  two  Jews  in  the  Civil  Service  are 
never  spoken  of  as  “Sahib”  by  the 
Moslems— always  as  Jew. 

These  are  the  considerations  that 
compelled  Russia  to  set  her  face  like  a 
flint  against  the  representations  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1891,  and  to 
regard  the  contemplated  action  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1903  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  injure  rather  than  to  benefit 
the  Jewish  cause. 

Having  described  the  position  in 
Russia,  we  now  pass  to  the  United 
States.  Misery  in  the  Jewish  pale  from 
economic  causes  has  caused  the  im¬ 
migration  of  600,000  Jews  to  New 
York.  Of  these  no  less  than  125,000 
are  voters.  The  political  influence  of 
such  a  voting  mass  may  be  understood 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
political  conditions  in  America.  With¬ 
in  the  next  ten  years,  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are  at  present,  the  misery  in 
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the  Russian  pale  will  increase  with  the 
population.  Jewish  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  will  be  augmented, 
while  the  birth-rate  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  America  will  still  further 
strengthen  the  Jewish  vote.  This  vote 
will  be  exercised  against  Russia,  and 
will  prevent  the  estaolishment  of  good 
relations  with  Russia.  Interests  that 
are  not  necessarily  divergent  will  be 
made  so,  and  in  the  Jewish  vote  and 
in  the  American  Press  controlled  by 
Hebrew  capitalists  or  writers  Russia 
will  discover  an  unrelenting,  powerful, 
determined,  and  intellectual  foe. 

In  England  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  When  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Government  came  into  office  in  1895, 
they  introduced  into  the  Queen’s 
Speech  of  189G  a  promise  of  legislation 
for  the  restriction  of  the  immigration 
of  destitute  aliens.  A  destitute  alien 
is  a  synonym  for  a  Russian  Jew. 
There  are  a  few  undesirable  Italian, 
French,  and  German  immigrants,  but 
the  recent  Royal  Commission  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  engaged  in  considering 
the  problem  of  the  immigrants  under 
the  sway  of  Holy  Russia.  Although 
Lord  Salisbury  brought  in  a  Bill  to  re¬ 
strict  destitute  alien  immigration  when 
he  was  in  opposition,  although  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  legislation,  al¬ 
though  the  Conservative  Party  placed 
the  restriction  of  destitute  alien  immi¬ 
gration  upon  their  banner  at  the  1895 
General  Election,  and  although  a  Bill 
was  promised  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  for 
1896,  the  matter  was  dropped  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  though  no  promises  had  been 
made  and  no  grievances  existed. 
Housing  reform  is  impossible  in  the 
great  cities  of  England  while  the  Im¬ 
migration  of  undesirable  Russian  Jews 
is  allowed  to  continue.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
dawned  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  soon  as  legislation  was 
actually  contemplated  It  was  dropped. 
So  powerful  was  the  pressure  upon  the 


Government  by  the  Jewish  community 
that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  controversy  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  upon 
which  Lord  Rothschild  is  the  leading 
member  in  position  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  he  is  Justly  and  even 
passionately  interested  in  preventing 
anything  being  done  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  English  right  of  asylum  for 
Russian  Jews.  Ijord  Rothschild  and 
the  Government  are  almost  convertible 
terms. 

I  bold  no  brief  for  Russia  and  have 
never  accepted  any  favors  from  Rus¬ 
sian  officials,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  serious  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  civilized  world  to  put  an  end  to 
these  continual  scandals  of  Russian 
massacres  of  Jewish  money-lenders. 
If  action  be  not  taken  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  friction  with  the 
Jews  in  England  and  America.  Jews 
who  are  guilty  and  Jews  who  are  In¬ 
nocent  will  suffer.  But  England  can¬ 
not  act  alone  in  selfish  indifference  to 
Jewlfth  misery. 

Modem  governments  are  debt-collect¬ 
ing  instmments  for  creditors.  Law 
has  no  terrors  for  the  mercantile  and 
money-lending  classes.  The  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Kishineff  was,  as  I  have  said, 
in  its  origin  not  a  religious  or  racial 
outbreak,  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
self-indulgent  debtors  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves  of  the  persons  of  their  creditors 
and  the  evidence  of  their  debt.  This  is 
a  process  which  will  not  disappear  be¬ 
cause  humane  people  are  shocked  with 
the  Tsar.  It  will  be  repeated. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  conference 
between  Russia,  England,  and  America 
on  the  whole  Jewish  question.  When 
that  conference  takes  place  it  will  be 
found  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  undue  immigration  Into  this 
country  and  undue  congestion  in  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  provision  of  territory  whither 
the  overcrowded  Jews  can  repair  to 
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cultivate  the  soil  and  to  transact  their 
business  in  peace  and  freedom. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  abuse  the  Jews 
and  to  denounce  the  Russians.  The 
problem  must  be  jointly  handled  by 
the  Slavs  and  the  English-spealdng 
people,  for  if  a  solution  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  by  international  arrangement 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Jewish  question  will  inevitably  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  Christen¬ 
dom  in  another  shape.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  an  Anglo-American 
Conference  with  Russia,  proposed  with 
the  simple  object  of  examining  the 
whole  question  from  an  international 
standpoint  and  of  finding  a  remedy 
for  the  horrible  suffering  of  the  pale 
would  not  be  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Tsar.  Why  should 
It  be?  The  self-interest  of  Russia  is 
deeply  engaged  in  discovering  a  hap¬ 
pier  destiny  for  her  Jews.  It  is  even 
possible  that  Russia  might  propose 
such  a  conference  herself. 

The  Object  of  the  Conference. — The  ob¬ 
ject  of  an  official  or  semi-official  secret 
conference  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Cabinet,  the  Tsar,  and 
Great  Britain,  would  be  twofold: 

(1)  The  Jewish  question  has  never 
been  examined  except  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  national  interests.  I  do  not 
refer  to  literary  investigations  like  the 
masterly  work  of  Monsieur  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  but  to  the  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  practical  statesmen  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  the  admitted  evil.  The  first 
effect  of  a  Conference  would  be  to  show 
that,  however  brutal,  wicked,  and  Inde¬ 
fensible  is  the  conduct  of  Russia,  she 
has  a  case,  the  strength  of  which  is  not 
at  present  understood  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  An  exact  parallel 
exists  in  the  British  Empire  In  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  zemindars  and  peasan¬ 
try  of  the  fighting  tribes  In  Northern 
India  with  the  babu  money-lender. 

(2)  The  second  effect  of  the  proposed 


Conference  would  be  to  show  that, 
however  difficult  and  complex  is  the 
problem,  its  postponement  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  that 
its  settlement  is  practicable  if  the  three 
nations  c'hiefiy  concerned  will  stand  to¬ 
gether  and  work  together  on  lines  of 
humanity  and  justice. 

The  second  resolution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  B’nai  B’rith,  dated  June  15,  1903, 
pointed  to  an  International  Conference. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Jews 
would  welcome  any  bona  fide  effort  to 
discover  an  international  solution  for 
a  scandal  which  is  an  outrage  to  Chris¬ 
tendom.  In  such  a  Conference,  how¬ 
ever,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
Russia  would  take  part  if  she  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  defendant  or  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  accused.  Hence  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  a  secret  one,  when 
the  Russian  Commissioner  could  set 
forth  the  Russian  position  without 
damage  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
nation,  which,  after  ail,  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Jewish  question  than 
any  of  the  others. 

At  first  sight  it  c?annot  be  expected 
that  Russia  will  take  the  initiative  in 
asking  for  such  a  Conference.  But 
if  she  were  properly  approached  by  the 
American  and  British  Governments 
with  a  proposition  for  a  secret  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish 
question,  the  Report  to  be  published 
within  a  reasonable  time,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  she  would  consent, 
and  even  invite  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  to  appoint  representatives. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  Conference 
would  be: 

(1)  The  admission  by  Russia  that  the 
Kishineff  massacre  Is  a  matter  of  Inter¬ 
national  and  not  local  or  domestic  con¬ 
cern;  and, 

(2)  The  Interest  of  the  civilized  world 
once  concentrated  upon  the  problem  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  the  Press  of  the 
world,  now  so  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Jews,  and  the  humanitarian  feeling 
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wblch  bas  so  largely  replaced  dogmatic 
religion,  would  prevent  tbe  question 
from  again  being  sbeived  until  a  solu¬ 
tion  bas  been  found. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
how  tbe  condition  of  tbe  Russian  Jews 
can  be  ameliorated,  or  bow  the  Immi¬ 
gration  into  Britain  and  tbe  United 
States  may  be  safely  arrested.  Tbe 
provision  of  more  land^  tbe  extension 
of  boundaries,  tbe  equipment  of  agri- 
cuitural  colonies,  and  adequate  terri¬ 
tory  within  or  adjacent  to  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  tbe  Tsar,  are  the  same  methods 
by  which  tbe  lot  of  tbe  Russian  Jews 
can,  and  must  be,  permanently  Im¬ 
proved.  There  are  no  others  available. 

The  transfer  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  tbe  Pale  to 
Argentina  was  contemplated  by  Baron 
de  Hirsch.  His  effort  was  a  complete 
failure.  Firstly,  the  Jews  do  not 
understand  colonization  as  tbe  English 
understand  the  word;  secondly,  the 
Argentine  is  too  far  from  their  homes 
to  attract  them;  thirdly,  no  police  force 
can  compel  wholesale  migration; 
fourthly,  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
beyond  the  powers,  not  only  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  but  of  a  single  nation. 

The  provision  of  land  by  Russia  Is 
accepted  by  Russian  Jews  themselves 
as  tbe  best  and  only  solution  of  tbe 
problem.  But  Russia  has  no  money  to 
spend  for  the  purpose.  Where,  then. 
Is  money  to  be  obtained? 

There  are  three  sources: 

(1)  There  are  the  Hirsch  millions. 

The  Netlonal  Bevlew. 


about  to  be  diverted  from  the  original 
purpose  of  tbe  donor  unless  Parliament 
intervenes;  (2)  there  are  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  tbe  wealthy  Jews  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  who  are  among  the 
most  charitable  of  mankind;  (3)  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Christendom  would  not  fail  to 
produce  surprising  results  if  every  one 
who  bore  tbe  name  of  Christian  were 
to  give  a  dollar  or  even  a  shilling  to 
save  the  race  to  which  their  Founder 
belonged. 

The  alternative  to  bolding  a  Confer¬ 
ence  by  which  international  action  may 
be  begun  is  rigid  exclusion  In  Great 
Britain,  and  the  certainty  of  riot  and 
Insurrection  against  tbe  money-lender 
and  the  rents  extorted  by  Jewish  land¬ 
lords. 

Nobody  can  predict  the  ultimate  ef¬ 
fect  of  extended  Jewish  immigration 
into  the  United  States,  but  it  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  the  next  ten  years  of 
unrestricted  Inflow,  together  with  the 
natural  increase  of  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  can  fall  to  produce 
political  and  social  changes  of  a  kind 
that  can  only  be  described  as  unde¬ 
sirable. 

In  conclusion  It  may  be  urged  that. 
If  the  three  Powers  consent  to  Join 
In  the  Conference,  good  may,  and  harm 
cannot,  result  therefrom.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  cannot  adopt  the  methods 
of  the  thirteenth.  AJlow  the  matter  to 
drift,  and  anti-Semitism  will  take  root 
elsewhere  than  in  Russia. 

Arnold  White. 
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A  TALE  OF  OLD  LABUAN. 


‘‘For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace, 
but  it  18  not  so; 

To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  Is  that 
not  sad?”— J/oud. 

On  two  sides  of  the  bay— an  elbow 
of  blue  water  thrust  by  the  sea  into 
the  waist  of  the  island— the  waves 
lapped  slowly  against  the  tangled 
roots  of  mangroves  which  stood  ankle- 
deep  in  the  black  slime.  Further  in¬ 
land  were  low  hills  smothered  in  mean 
forest,  the  ragged  foliage  on  their 
crests  fretting  the  skyline.  On  the 
third  side  of  the  bay  the  white  and 
blue  plaster,  with  which  the  Chinese 
smear  the  fronts  of  their  shops,  gave 
up  their  crude  tints  to  the  sun-glare, 
and  the  squalid  town  looked  like  a  fun¬ 
gous  growth  which  had  fastened  itself 
to  the  face  of  the  island.  Behind  it 
also  were  low  hills,  thin  Jungle,  and  a 
pale,  uneven  horizon. 

At  the  point  on  the  extreme  right  as 
you  faced  the  shore  a  cliff  rose  from 
the  sea  abruptly,  like  the  massive  side 
of  a  portal  the  fellow  to  which  was 
lacking.  Through  a  sparse  curtain  of 
tattered  greenery  patches  of  red  soil 
showed  like  the  naked  flesh  of  the 
land.  On  the  summit  of  this  cliff 
stood  a  rude  stone  building,  the  civil 
prison  of  the  place;  at  its  feet  there 
was  a  tiny  streak  of  shining  white  sand, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  beach  and 
the  fringe  of  casuarina  trees  replaced 
the  dingy  mangrove-swamps,  which 
cannot  face  the  fury  of  an  open  sea. 

Before  the  town  half  a  dozen  Chinese 
junks,  with  small  red  flags  a-flutter, 
lay  rockiug  and  creaking  by  the  rick¬ 
ety  wharves;  a  few  native  dug-outs 
passed  to  and  fro  laden  with  fruit  and 
garden  produce;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  the  white  bulk  of 
a  British  man-o’-war  squatted  on  the 


green  waters  with  all  the  ponderous 
shapelessness  of  a  toad. 

In  the  captain’s  cabin  aft  four  men 
sat  at  luncheon.  Through  one  of  the- 
great  square  ports,  unoccupied  now  by 
the  big  blunt-nosed  gun  which,  in 
time  of  strife.  It  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate,  a  few  islands  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest— long  smears  of  hazy 
black  upon  the  face  of  the  sun-lit  sea— 
were  visible,  and  beyond  them  an  ir¬ 
regular  blue  line,  mixing  with  the- 
clouds  and  surmounting  a  low  smudge 
of  dim  gray-green,  marked  the  coast 
and  the  nearest  mountain  chain  of  the- 
mainland  of  Borneo. 

The  captain  of  the  man-o’-war  and 
his  flrst  lieutenant  were  dressed  in 
cool  white  uniforms;  their  guests,  the 
Governor  of  the  Island  and  Walter 
Tracy  who,  with  a  doctor  and  a  few 
native  understrappers,  made  up  the 
entire  civil  service  of  the  colony,  wore 
riding-breeches,  and  neat  khaki  tunics. 
A  couple  of  Chinese  servants  passed  to- 
and  fro  waiting  upon  the  Europeans. 

"Well,  we  shall  always  have  a  very 
pleasant  recollection  of  our  stay  here, 
anyway,”  said  the  captain.  “We  have 
all  had  a  capital  time  of  it,  thanks  to 
you,  and  shall  be  sorry  when  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  you  this  afternoon.  All 
the  same,  I  must  say  that  I  should  not, 
for  choice,  select  Labuan  for  my  per¬ 
manent  home.” 

The  Governor  laughed.  “I  don’t 
fancy  that  that  is  a  selection  which 
anyone  would  make  of  his  own  free 
will,”  he  said.  ‘‘Tracy  and  I  are  good 
little  boys  who  go  where  we  are  bid¬ 
den,  and  do  what  we  are  told,  and  as 
a  reward  we  are,  like  good  little  boys, 
given  our  bread  and  butter,  and  ever 
so  little  a  scrape  of  Jam  with  It.  That 
is  what  keeps  us  here,  that  and  the 
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magolflcent  prospect  of  some  day  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  a  bole  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  or  some  equally  de¬ 
lightful  place,  where  we  may  extend 
our  experience  by  sampling  another 
kind  of  fever.” 

“Taiking  of  fever,”  said  the  captain, 
“I  hope  that  you  will  tell  Mrs.  Tracy 
how  very  disappointed  we  are  not  to 
have  seen  her  here  to-day.  I  trust  that 
she  is  better?” 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Tracy.  “She 
was  a  trifle  better  when  I  left  her,  but 
until  we  drain  the  swamps  round  the 
town  the  place  will  never  be  really 
healthy.  The  site  chosen  was  about 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  bit  up¬ 
on.” 

“And  draining  costs  money,”  said  the 
Governor.  “Our  death-rate  is  a  good 
deal  better  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  it  has  never 
approached  the  magniflcent  flgures  of 
the  West  Coast,  but  all  the  same  it  Is 
capable  of  Improvement  without  a 
doubt.” 

“Whatever  can  have  induced  the 
British  Government  to  plant  a  colony 
in  such  an  unlikely  place  as  this?” 
asked  the  captain.  “It  was  a  desert 
island  in  those  days,  wasn’t  It?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Governor.  “It 
was  uninhabited  and  uninviting,  but 
great  things  were  hoped  of  it.  The 
first  Rajah  of  Sarawak  was  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible.  He  thought  that  it  would 
grow  into  a  second  Singapore,  and 
with  the  example  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles’  success  before  his  eyes,  he 
was  dazzled  by  bis  dreams  of  what 
Labuan  might  become.  There  is  coal 
of  sorts  on  the  island;  the  harbor,  as 
you  see,  is  a  good  one;  and  the  main¬ 
land  of  northern  Borneo  was  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  In  those  days,  which, 
for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  possess  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  chance,  and  as  such 
worth  taking;  but  It  has  been  a  pretty 
bad  break  from  the  first  Very  few 
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ships  call  here;  we  produce  nothing; 
and  the  people  of  the  mainland  are 
mostly  Mfiruts,  an  unpleasant  race  of 
homicidal  maniacs,  who  are  possessed 
by  a  passion  for  owning  other  folks’ 
skulls  and  bones.  Therefore  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Labuan  ended  where  they  be¬ 
gan— in  a  dream.  You  have  only  to 
look  at  the  island  to  see  that  its  aeon- 
long  rest  should  never  have  been  brok¬ 
en,  that  it  has  now  fallen  fast  asleep 
again,  and  that  it  is  never  going  to 
wake  up  for  a  second  time.” 

“Labuan  isn’t  asleep.  It’s  dead,  dead 
and  beginning  to  putrify!  Can’t  you 
smell  it?”  said  Tracy  grimly,  as  a 
whiff  of  fouled  air  came  from  the 
swamps. 

“Have  another  B.  and  S.,”  said  the 
captain,  with  some  vague  idea  of  com¬ 
forting  the  youngster,  with  whose  de¬ 
pression  he  sympathized  heartily.  It 
most  be  a  truly  awful  thing,  be 
thought,  to  be  chained  for  years  to  the 
corpse  of  this  lifeless  colony! 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Tracy.  “We 
have  a  hot  ride  In  the  sun  before  us, 
and  one  has  to  be  careful  in  this  de¬ 
lightful  country.  There  isn’t  any  point 
in  filling  the  graveyards  quicker  than 
we  can  help.  As  it  Is,  headstones 
would  be  about  our  biggest  article 
of  Import,  If  we  ran  to  such  luxu¬ 
ries.” 

“If  I  were  going  to  be  buried  in 
Labuan,  I  shouldn’t  care  about  such 
frills  as  headstones,”  said  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “But  I  think  I  should  ask  my 
pals  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  earth 
over  me,  and  to  scare  away  the  wild 
swine.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  whose  face  bad  suddenly  be¬ 
come  very  grave. 

“Oh,  nothing— only  when  I  was  rid-' 
Ing  past  the  cemetery  this  morning  it 
struck  me  that  things  were  a  trifie 
slack,  don’t  you  know;  but  I  suppose 
It  can’t  be  helped  In  a  place  where 
there  are  so  many  funerals.  All  the 
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same,  I  should  prefer  a  deeper  ^ve 
myself.” 

“Let  us  change  the  subject,”  said  the 
Governor  abruptly.  “Tracy,  here.  Is 
giving  us  all  a  fit  of  the  blues.  We 
are  talking  as  though  we  were  the 
keepers  of  a  Morgue.” 

So  the  conversation  drifted  off  into 
other  and  more  cheerful  channels:  tales 
of  places  beyond  the  narrow  seas 
which  gird  Labuan  around,  and  jests 
about  the  men  who  lived  there;  talk 
of  home,  and  stubble  and  covert,  and 
good  days  spent  in  the  land  of  lands  to 
which  the  exile’s  heart  sets  constantly; 
and  so  the  time  slipped  by,  and  the 
hour  came  for  departure.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  walked  past  his  guard  of  marines, 
bade  farewell  to  his  hosts,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Tracy  went  down  the  ladder 
Into  his  gig.  In  silence  the  two  men 
rowed  ashore,  and  as  they  went  the 
pipe  of  the  boatswain  sounded  on 
board  the  ship  and  the  rattle  of  the 
anchor-chain  filled  the  quiet  bay  with 
rude  noise.  After  landing  on  the 
wharf  the  Governor  and  Tracy  stood 
for  a  few  moments  watching  the  ship 
get  under  way.  The  younger  man 
looked  at  the  big  screws  churning  up 
the  waters  at  her  stern  as  she  began 
to  sweep  seawards,  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  a  kind  of  angry  despair,  for 
in  her  going  he  saw  the  snapping  of  yet 
another  of  the  wofully  few  links  that 
still  bound  him  and  bis  to  the  life  that 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  narrow 
island  world.  A  deeper  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  loneliness,  and  a  pang  of 
acute  nostalgia  smote  him  anew  with 
the  force  of  blows,  not  for  himself— 
he  was  case-hardened,  inured  to  exile, 
he  did  not  matter— but  for  the  little 
ailing  wife  whom  an  incredible  selfish¬ 
ness  bad  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of  this 
dreary  banishment.  What  right  had 
he  had  to  ask  any  girl  to  share  with 
him  such  a  lot  as  this?  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  woman  he  loved  a  burden  too 


heavy  to  be  borne,  that  be  had  robbed 
her  of  all  that  made  existence  worth 
having,  and  in  exchange  had  given  her 
nothing— only  bis  own  worthless  self. 
And  now  her  very  health  was  being 
filched  from  her  to  complete  the  sacri¬ 
fice!  She  must  leave  him,  she  must  go 
home.  He  knew  bow  she  would  re¬ 
sist  the  mere  notion  of  it,  but  be 
shut  bis  lips  firmly.  Labuan  was  no 
place  for  a  woman.  They  must  post¬ 
pone  their  married  life  until  a  cold¬ 
blooded  Government  saw  fit  to  move 
him  to  some  more  congenial  spot  And 
when  would  that  be?  Never,  perhaps; 
not  for  years,  certainly. 

The  voice  of  the  Governor  broke  in 
upon  his  melancholy  reverie. 

“Did  you  bear  what  that  man  said 
about  the  cemetery?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Tracy. 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  ride  up  there 
with  me  before  you  go  home.” 

“Do  you  think  that  anything  Is 
wrong,  sir?” 

“I  think  all  manner  of  things,  but 
we’ll  talk  about  that  when  we  get 
there.  You  are  new  to  this  place,  and 
do  not  yet  know  all  the  charming 
habits  of  the  gentle  Mfirut.  Come 
along.” 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  pier, 
and  mounted  their  sturdy  Borneo 
ponies,  little  fiea-bitten  roans  which 
bad  the  air  of  being  all  head  and  feet. 
The  two  men  cantered  through  the 
town,  and  up  the  long  avenue  which 
cuts  Inland  towards  the  heart  of  the 
island,  passing  the  white  gates  of 
Government  House,  and  so  to  the  flat 
hill  at  the  back  of  all  things  upon 
which  the  European  burial-ground  Is 
situated. 

There  are  few  things  more  sad  in  all 
the  world  than  these  out-of-the-way 
graveyards  of  Asia,  in  which  such  of 
our  folk  as  have  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Empire’s  foremost  skir¬ 
mishing  line  are  laid  to  rest  Trim 
white  posts  and  rails  fence  them  in. 
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symbols  of  the  narrow  life  that  killed 
the  sleepers;  the  rank,  crudely-colored 
grasses  grow  with  a  horrible  luxuriance 
that  defies  all  attempts  at  decency  and 
neatness;  the  pitiless  sunglare  smites 
down  upon  those  comfortless  resting- 
places,  cracking  the  dry  earth  till  it 
gapes  hideously  through  a  thousand 
parched  mouths;  the  abomination  of 
utter  desolation  reigns  here  supreme. 

From  these  woeful  spots  no  poet 
could  draw  gentle  inspiration,  such  as 
might  spring  from  the  contemplation 
of  quiet  God’s  acres  in  the  dear  Home 
country,  for  about  them  there  is  no 
air  of  peace,  no  restful,  holy  calm 
whereof  the  sadness  is  so  chastened 
that  it  only  serves  to  hallow  and  make 
beautiful:  instead  there  Is  a  sense  of 
ugly  banishment  even  In  the  grave,  of 
exposure  to  the  cruel  sunglare,  a  nerve¬ 
torturing  feeling  of  discomfort  and  un¬ 
rest.  Looking  upon  these  melancholy 
places  a  man  needs  no  imagination  to 
set  him  wondering  whether  the  un¬ 
cared-for  dead  can  find  any  peace  amid 
sun'oundlngs  which  harrow  with  their 
ugly  melancholy  even  the  most  callous 
of  the  living. 

As  they  neared  the  cemetery  gate, 
the  Governor’s  pony  shied  half  across 
the  road  at  some  white  object  in  the 
grass  by  the  wayside.  His  rider  dis¬ 
mounted  and  hitched  him  to  a  tree,  and 
Tracy,  after  following  suit,  turned  to¬ 
wards  his  Chief,  and  saw  him  bending 
over  the  thing  which  had  startled  the 
pony. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  Governor. 

Peeping  over  his  senior’s  shoulder, 
Tracy  saw  lying  in  the  grass  the  thigh¬ 
bone  of  a  man,  to  which  some  dis¬ 
colored  fragments  of  flesh  and  muscle 
still  adhered.  An  abominable  reek 
sickened  the  hot  air. 

“What  Is  the  meaning  of  It?”  asked 
Tracy.  Unconsciously  he  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  spoke  as  men 
speak  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

“MQruts,”  said  the  Governor  laconl- 
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cally,  and  as  he  turned  away  and  en¬ 
tered  the  burial-ground,  he  cursed 
bitterly  through  his  set  teeth.  'The 
desecration  of  the  dead  of  one’s  own 
race  by  people  of  an  inferior  breed  is 
ever  a  terrible  thing  to  behold,  and  it 
has  the  power  to  stir  up  strange 
tumults  of  passion  in  a  white  man’s 
heart. 

Within  the  cemetery  fence  all  was 
confusion— a  shapeless,  empty  excava¬ 
tion  occupied  the  place  where  the  most 
recent  gravemound  had  been;  around  it 
were  piles  of  earth,  heaps  of  broken 
glass  bottles,  the  rotting  planks  of  a 
coflin  that  had  been  torn  roughly 
asunder,  to  which  fragments  of  the 
black  cloth  that  had  covered  it  clung 
like  foul  fungi;  and  strewn  hither  and 
thither  were  the  bones  of  a  human 
being. 

“It  is  poor  Faber,”  said  the  Governor, 
naming  an  officer  who  had  died  of  the 
island  fever  some  six  weeks  earlier. 
He  pointed  to  an  object  lying  In  the 
rank  grass  behind  the  over-turned 
wooden  cross  that  had  marked  the  head 
of  the  grave.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
dead  man’s  backbone,  to  which  some 
of  the  ribs  were  still  attached— thin 
yellow-green  hoops,  discolored  and  un¬ 
sightly,  that  obtruded  themselves  upon 
the  sight  beneath  a  cloud  of  noisy 
files. 

Tracy  looked  for  an  instant,  and 
turned  away  choking  and  coughing. 
“Great  God!”  he  cried,  and  his  words 
were  broken  by  a  sob.  “What  devils, 
what  devils!” 

“See,”  said  the  Governor,  “I  made 
them  put  a  thick  layer  of  broken  bot¬ 
tles  above  him,  hoping  that  that  would 
keep  him  safe,  but  it  has  been  no  sort 
of  use.  The  Mfiruts  must  have  lifted 
them  off  bit  by  bit  till  they  got  at  the 
bones,  and  they  have  scattered  him 
broadcast,  broadcast!” 

Tracy,  quite  unmanned,  sat  down  on 
a  neighboring  grave,  with  his  back  to 
the  horror,  and  the  Governor  strode 
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over  to  him  and  laid  a  kind  hand  upon 
the  young  feliow’a  shoulder. 

“Buck  up.”  he  said.  “I  want  you 
to  go  down  to  the  hospital  and  find 
Jenkins  for  me.  Only  a  doctor  can  tell 
us  what  bones  are  missing,  though 
the  skull  has  gone,  of  course.  Don’t 
trouble  to  come  back  here;  there  is 
nothing  that  you  can  do.  Take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  go  straight  home  after  you  have 
found  Jenkins,  and  drink  a  strong  B. 
and  S.,  it  will  help  to  pull  you  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Tracy.  He 
rose  stifily,  and  walked  towards  his 
pony,  stepping  cautiously  lest  he  should 
unwittingly  spurn  some  part  of  what 
had  been  the  body  of  a  friend,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  averted  from  the  terri¬ 
ble  things  that  lay  strewn  about  bis 
path.  In  this  distant  land.  Death  was 
a  fearful  spectre  that  grinned  at  the 
exiles  constantly— imminent,  trium¬ 
phant,  threatening.  The  thought  of  it 
haunted  men  waking,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  dreams.  The  horror  ,of 
dying  out  here  in  obscure  banishment, 
dying  like  rats  in  holes,  was  an  ever¬ 
present  dread;  but  if  death  were  to  be 
followed  by  nameless  outrages  such 
as  bad  been  perpetrated  upon  the  body 
of  poor  Faber,  it  became  in  an  instant 
doubly  hideous,  doubly  terrible. 

So  thought  Walter  Tracy,  as  he  gal¬ 
loped  towards  the  hospital,  and  again 
a  feeling  of  desperation  seized  him, 
wringing  him  with  a  pain  that  was  all 
the  more  keen  because  it  was  suffered 
not  for  himself,  but  for  another.  If 
$he  were  to  die  out  here,  and  to  be 
buried  in  that  awful  place!  The  green 
earth  about  him  turned  hazy  and  reel¬ 
ing  as  be  looked  at  it  through  the  sun- 
glare. 

The  Governor  seated  himself  upon 
a  grave,  and  lighted  bis  pipe.  The 
futility  of  the  task  which  bad  been  set 
him,  the  administration  of  this  worth¬ 
less  island  with  its  obscure  past,  its 
hopeless  future,  and  its  ugly  present, 


smote  him  with  deep  depression.  If 
be  could  have  felt  that  any  good  were 
likely  to  come  of  all  this  suffering  and 
sacrifice,  he  could  have  borne  it  cheer¬ 
fully,  but  the  conviction  that  he  and 
his  fellows  were  wasting  some  precious 
years  of  life,  were  risking  health  and 
happiness  to  no  purpose,  made  him  re¬ 
sentful  and  melancholy.  His  energetic 
nature  was  cramped  by  this  life  of  en¬ 
forced  inaction,  bis  spirits  were 
weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  the  dead 
monotony  of  the  island,  which  was 
broken  only  by  such  acts  of  savagery 
as  this  outrage  on  the  dead.  Among 
his  fellows  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to 
keep  a  brave  face,  and  to  hearten  up 
those  who  lacked  his  strength.  Now 
that  be  was  alone,  alone  with  the  dead, 
he  threw  his  arms  aloft  in  a  passionate 
gesture,  and  broke  out  in  the  bitterest 
of  all  human  cries:— 

“  ‘Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was 
said.  There  is  a  man  child  conceived. 
Let  that  day  be  darkness:  let  not  God 
regard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the 
light  shine  upon  it.  Why  died  I  not 
from  the  womb?  For  now  should  I 
have  Iain  still  and  been  quiet,  I  should 
have  slept:  then  had  I  been  at  rest!’ 
As  it  is,”  he  grumbled,  “it  does  not 
promise  much  stillness  or  quiet  or  rest 
if  one  is  to  be  buried  in  Labuan!”  He 
bit  hard  upon  the  mouth-piece  of  his 
pipe,  and  broke  the  amber  short  off 
in  his  teeth. 

“Damn!”  be  said  mechanically. 
“What  a  poor  plucked  one  I  am  to 
whine  like  this!  It  will  be  all  the 
same,  I  suppose,  a  hundred  years 
hence!” 

His  evil  hour  was  upon  him,  and  he 
fought  it  out  doggedly  and  alone,  with 
only  those  scattered  bones  of  the  man 
who  bad  been  bis  friend,  and  the  dreary 
grave-mounds,  for  witnesses  of  his 
weakness.  When  Jenkins,  the  doctor. 
Joined  him  half  an  hour  later,  the 
Governor  was  as  calm,  as  resolutely 
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cheerful,  as  seemingly  callous,  and  as 
practical  as  ever. 

II. 

The  heat  of  the  tropical  noontide 
poured  down  from  the  colorless  sky, 
gleaming,  hard,  pitiless  as  the  tem¬ 
pered  blade  of  a  weapon. 

The  fronds  of  the  cocoanut-trees 
stiffened  and  lifted  as  it  parched  them; 
almost  every  living  thing  had  sought 
shelter,  and  the  land  was  profoundly 
still,  wrapped  in  the  heavy,  restless  si¬ 
lence  of  pain;  the  only  sound  was  the 
occasional  trickle  of  dry  soil,  as  frag¬ 
ments  broke  off  from  bank  or  mound, 
and  slipped  downward  with  a  tiny  rus¬ 
tle.  A  few  disconsolate  crows  sat 
perched  upon  the  trees  with  gaping 
beaks,  gasping  for  air.  All  about  the 
island  the  sea  lay  like  a  sheet  of  pale 
blue  glass,  its  surface  oily  and  unre- 
freshlng  to  the  eye.  Its  horrible,  sickly 
expanse,  Wlndlngly  refracting  the 
vertical  rays,  conveyed  no  suggestion 
of  cooling  waters:  it  was  a  white-hot 
floor  upon  which  the  Island  rested,  bak¬ 
ing  agonizingly  beneath  the  white-hot 
sky. 

The  shutters  of  Tracy’s  little  bunga¬ 
low  were  close  shut.  Without,  a  score 
or  so  of  tired-looking  fruit-trees  stood 
in  despondent  groups,  their  branches 
drooping  languidly,  albeit  the  earth 
about  the  roots  had  been  recently  up¬ 
turned  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  slug¬ 
gish  sap.  Within  the  bungalow  a  dull 
dusk  reigned— not  the  dim  religious 
light  which  falls  so  gratefully  behind 
closed  Minds  on  a  hot  summer’s  day 
in  England,  but  a  breathless,  airless, 
quivering  darkness,  split  across  and 
across  by  blinding  bars  of  light  where- 
ever  a  crack  in  the  shutters  or  a  tiny 
rift  in  the  walls  enabled  a  ray  to  pene¬ 
trate.  The  stifling  twilight  and  the  op¬ 
pressive  stillness  brought  no  sense  of 
calm  or  peace — they  did  not  woo  to 
slumber:  rather  they  created  an  at- 
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mosphere  of  unrest,  a  painful  feeling  of 
divorce  from  the  bare  possibility  of 
sleep,  a  feverish  discomfort  that  set 
every  nerve  on  edge. 

In  the  airless  gloom  of  the  bedroom 
Pearl  Tracy  lay  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  with  the  heavy  folds  of  the  mos¬ 
quito-net  looped  up  unevenly  around 
the  canopy  above  her  head.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  In  the  centre 
of  each  a  scarlet  patch  burned  in  awful 
contrast  to  the  pallor  of  her  face.  Her 
lips  were  parted,  and  she  drew  her 
breath  noisily,  with  a  labored  monot¬ 
ony  of  sound  that  was  as  the  very 
voice  of  restlessness.  Her  wide  gray 
eyes,  that  in  health  were  wont  to  be 
so  soft  and  so  changing  in  their  expres¬ 
sion,  were  open  to  their  full  extent, 
hard,  gleaming,  and  flxed  in  a  sight¬ 
less  glare.  Her  dark  hair  was  plaited 
in  a  long  tall  that  lay  across  her  breast. 
Her  form  was  wasted  dreadfully,  and 
her  little  slender  arms  showed  the  stiff 
lines  of  the  bones,  and  were  swollen 
into  unsightly  bosses  at  wrists  and 
elbows.  Once  in  a  while  she  would 
essay  to  move  them,  and  they  would 
lift  ever  so  feebly  ere  they  fell  back 
again  on  to  the  sheet.  Now  and  again 
too  her  head  would  roll  from  side  to 
side  upon  her  pillow,  with  a  motion 
eloquent  of  impotence  that  seeks  es¬ 
cape  from  pain,  and  at  such  times  she 
would  murmur  broken  words  and 
sentences,  mere  fragments  of  in¬ 
articulate  complaint,  very  pitiful  to 
hear. 

By  the  bedside  Walter  Tracy  sat 
watching  her,  rising  now  and  then  to 
moisten  her  parched  lips,  to  arrange 
her  pillow  more  comfortably  with 
clumsy  masculine  touch,  or  to  smooth 
the  sheet  upon  which  she  lay.  He  had 
maintained  this  watch  now  unbrokenly 
for  many  hours,  and  his  form  was 
bowed  with  fatigue,  his  eyes  were 
hollow  with  misery  and  sleeplessness, 
his  face  was  aged  and  drawn  with 
suffering. 
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The  close  atmosphere,  the  dead  uu- 
restful  quiet  of  the  room,  the  dim  twi¬ 
light  which  yet  was  powerless  to  de¬ 
crease  the  appalling  heat,  all  preyed 
upon  his  nerves,  while  the  sorrow  that 
was  gnawing  at  his  heart,  his  love  and 
pity  for  his  little  wife,  and  the  mad¬ 
dening  consciousness  of  his  utter  im¬ 
potence  to  aid  or  save  her,  combined 
to  well-nigh  unhinge  his  mind.  The 
power  of  consecutive  thought  had  de¬ 
serted  him.  Again  and  again  trifling, 
irrelevant  memories  of  his  childhood 
obtruded  themselves  upon  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  dogged  him  with  inconse¬ 
quent  persistence.  Over  and  over 
again  he  dwelt  upon  the  recollection 
of  the  days  in  which  he  had  wooed  the 
stricken  girl  before  him,  not  with 
pleasure,  but  with  a  horrified  surprise 
at  his  own  monstrous  selfishness,  for 
had  he  not  known  the  sort  of  life  to 
w’hich  marriage  with  him  would  con¬ 
demn  her,  tlie  sort  of  death  to  which 
his  love  might  doom  her,  the  death 
which  she  now  was  dying  here,  before 
his  very  eyes? 

And  though  this  train  of  thought 
recurred  with  merciless  reiteration  it 
was  interrupted  at  every  turn  by  all 
sorts  of  Inconsequences,  whose  irritat¬ 
ing  intrusion  he  was  powerless  to  con¬ 
trol.  At  one  moment  he  would  see 
Pearl’s  face  as  it  had  looked  during 
some  tender  passage  of  their  love- 
story;  at  another  the  face  of  a  school- 
comrade,  long  since  forgotten,  would 
come  between  him  and  his  vision  with 
elfish  cruelty.  He  strained  every  nerve 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  one 
all-important  matter  that  engaged  his 
thoughts— his  own  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  blame  for  the  tragedy  that 
was  robbing  him  of  his  darling;  but 
his  every  effort  was  futile,  and  his 
mind,  broken  away  from  all  control, 
stumbled  hither  and  thither  In  mazes 
of  irrelevancy,  and  refused  to  obey 
his  will. 

Yet  through  all  he  newer  for  an  in¬ 


stant  lost  consciousness  of  the  misery 
that  was  overwhelming;  him,  of  the 
still  form  upon  the  bed,  and  of  his 
inability  to  do  aught  to  relieve  Pearl’s 
sufferings.  He  was  tortured  by  the 
knowledge  that  her  sick-room  lacked 
everything  which  in  Europe  tends  to 
relieve  the  Intensity  of  discomfort,  that 
the  appliances  at  the  disposal  of  this 
wretched  colony  were  hopelessly  In¬ 
adequate,  that  the  doctor  who  tended 
her  was  no  specialist  upon  whose 
genius  and  intuition  he  could  rely,  that 
even  the  diet  and  the  drugs  supplied 
wem  things  that  a  cottage-hospital  at 
home  would  regard  with  scant  favor, 
that  fate  itself  was  against  him,  the 
stars  in  their  courses  conspiring  to  rob 
him  of  his  love.  That  the  best  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  was  being  done 
for  Pearl  was  a  fact  that  held  no  com¬ 
fort.  She  w'as  all  the  world  to  him, 
his  love,  his  wife,  his  darling,  and  she 
lay  there  in  torture  under  his  very 
eyes,  and  he  could  do  nothing  to  alle¬ 
viate  her  pain,  only  watch  it  in  Impotent 
agony,  cursing  himself  for  a  useless 
brute,  and  longing  for  the  skill  of 
nurse  and  doctor,  which  might  have 
turned  the  balance  in  her  favor  but 
for  the  ruthless  facts  of  distance  and 
of  time. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  had 
borne  him  company  during  two  whole 
days  and  one  endless  night  of  watch¬ 
ing,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  found  him  wild  with  rage  against 
all  the  world,  fierce  as  a  trapped 
beast,  hating  himsejf,  and  filled  with  a 
savage  fury  against  fate.  Jenkins,  the 
doctor,  stole  into  the  room,  stumbling 
clumsily  against  a  bed-side  table,  for 
his  eyes  were  blinded  from  the  glare 
through  which  he  had  been  riding. 
He  drew  a  clinical  thermometer  from 
its  case  and  took  Pearl’s  temperature. 
He  gazed  at  the  clambering  mercury 
and  shook  his  head  ruefully. 

“You  have  given  her  the  medicines?” 
be  asriied. 
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“Of  course,”  whispered  Tracy  hoarse¬ 
ly. 

Jenkins  shook  his  head  again,  and 
passed  out  of  the  room.  Tracy  rose 
and  followed  him. 

“What  do  you  think?”  he  questioned 
fiercely. 

“The  temperature  keeps  up.  The 
fever  does  not  yield.  If  only  we  had 
some  ice!”  said  the  doctor. 

Tracy  swore  aloud.  “What  in  the 
wide  world  is  the  good  of  talking  about 
iff”  he  cried.  “Man  alive,  can’t  you 
do  something?” 

“I  have  been  doing  all  I  can,  my  dear 
fellow,”  began  the  doctor  soothingly, 
but  Tracy  cut  him  short. 

“And  what  good  have  you  done?”  he 
asked  brutally.  “You’ve  tried  a  lot  of 
useless  drugs,  and  what  effect  have 
they  had?  You  have  only  added  to  her 
pain,  poor  child.  O  my  God!  If  only 
I  could  get  a  decent  doctor  and  a  prop¬ 
er  nurse  they  might  save  her!” 

“My  dear  Tracy,”  Jenkins  protested. 
“It  is  no  good  blaming  me.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  can  for  her.  I  can’t 
give  life.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t,”  said  Tracy 
brokenly.  “I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is 
not  your  fault.  You  did  not  bring  her 
to  this  hole  of  a  place.  Thank  God 
upon  your  knees  for  that!”  and  he 
turned  and  re-entered  the  sick-room. 

The  afternoon  crept  on,  and  at  last  a 
little  puff  of  cooler  air  from  off  the 
sea  set  the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees 
rustling  without  the  bungalow,  and 
told  that  the  brief  coolness  of  the  hour 
before  the  dusk  had  come  at  last. 
Tracy  rose,  and  moving  stiffly  across 
the  room  flung  the  windows  wide.  A 
refreshing  breath  of  air  in  motion 
fanned  his  cheek.  Pearl  stirred  upon 
the  bed. 

He  turned  toward  her,  and  saw  that 
her  eyes  had  lost  the  fixed  look  that 
they  had  worn  so  long.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  very  faintly  her  voice  whis¬ 
pered  his  name.  A  wild  hope  sprang 


up  in  his  heart,  and  something  in  his 
throat  choked  him  as  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  Then  for  a  few  minutes 
be  busied  himself  with  the  thin  milk 
which  he  tried  to  induce  her  to  swal¬ 
low.  The  fever,  as  sometimes  happens 
at  the  very  last,  bad  left  her,  but  all 
too  soon  even  Tracy’s  scant  knowledge 
told  him  that  the  consciousness  that 
had  been  given  to  her  was  but  the 
preface  to  the  long  sleep  which  would 
have  no  ending  in  this  life. 

He  lay  down  beside  her,  bolding  her 
wasted  bands  in  bis  strong  clasp,  and 
for  one  priceless  hour  these  two,  whom 
love  had  bound  together,  whom  death 
was  soon  to  separate,  spoke  heart  to 
heart  and  soul  to  soul.  What  each 
said  to  each  as  they  lay  there,  nearer 
than  ever  before,  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  not  for  alien  ears 
to  hearken  to,  and  the  secret  is  one 
that  is  locked  in  the  heart  of  a  single 
human  being,  an  old  and  lonely  man, 
who  all  his  life  since  has  drawn 
strength  and  comfort  from  the  words 
that  then  came  to  him  from  the  lips  of 
a  dying  girl. 

III. 

The  sun  had  dipped  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  afternoon  was  waning, 
when  at  last  Walter  Tracy  rose  from 
his  knees  at  the  bedside  of  his  dead 
wife,  and  moved  slowly  to  the  win¬ 
dow. 

He  stood  there  looking  out  upon  the 
quiet  evening  landscape,  the  splendor 
of  the  western  sky,  the  cool,  melan¬ 
choly  dusk  that  was  stealing  up  over 
the  land  and  plunging  it  in  misty  shad¬ 
ows,  and  upon  all  the  familiar  things 
that  of  a  sudden  had  become  strange 
to  his  sight.  From  the  direction  of  thp 
sea  came  the  broken-hearted  cries  of 
gulls;  nearer  at  hand  little  birds,  hid¬ 
den  In  the  foliage,  were  piping  and 
cheeping  sleepily;  bats  were  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  swift  and  noiseless 
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as  swallows.  The  soft  breeze  that  ing  emotious;  and  now  that  bis  worst 
awakes  with  the  twilight  was  whis-  fears  had  been  realized,  now  that  his 
perlng  in  the  branches  of  the  fruit-  Pearl,  his  love,  had  been  taken  from 
trees.  him  for  ever,  utter  exhaustion  had  de- 

Walter  Tracy  leant  against  the  prlved  him  even  of  the  power  to  feel, 
frame  of  the  long  window,  inert  and  The  dai'kness  crept  up,  obscuring  the 
listless.  The  magnitude  of  the  calam-  world,  merging  all  things  within  and 
ity  that  had  befallen  him  had  numbed  without  the  bungalow  into  huge  mis- 
hls  faculties.  Mechanically  he  noted  shapen  shadows,  and  still  Walter  Tracy 
the  marvellous  tints  with  which  the  leant  against  the  window-frame,  numb 
heavens  were  stained,  the  sounds  that  and  dazed,  conscious  only  of  a  dull 
came  to  his  ears,  the  sights  that  met  ache  at  his  heart,  and  of  a  mind  that, 
his  eyes,  yet  one  and  all  of  these  baflSing  his  efforts  to  control  it,  flew 
things  were  shrouded  in  a  haze  of  un-  ceaselessly  from  one  triviality  to  an- 
reality.  He  knew  that  Pearl  was  dead,  other.  Yet  through  this  mental  haze 
that  she  had  gone  from  him  for  ever,  an  idea  began  to  take  form— vague 
that  never  again  would  he  look  upon  and  inconsequent,  but  persistent, 
her  living  face,  listen  to  her  voice,  or  There  was  some  duty  to  be  per- 
feel  the  touch  of  her  little  hand  upon  formed,  some  act  of  service  to  his  love 
his  arm.  This  knowledge  was  beating  that  still  remained  to  be  done.  He  was 
Itself  in  upon  his  brain;  he  was  striv-  conscious  that  the  thing  had  been 
ing  to  undei-stand  it  with  a  painful  ef-  present  in  his  mind  since  Pearl  was 
fort,  as  though  it  were  some  fact  that  first  seized  by  the  fever;  that  it  had 
be  was  trjing  to  commit  to  memory;  oppressed  him  dreadfully;  yet  now,  in 
yet  all  the  time  it  was  meaningless  to  maddening  fashion,  it  eluded  him. 
him,  like  some  conundrum  propounded  What  was  it?  He  asked  the  question 
in  a  dream,  more  unreal  even  than  the  of  his  weary  brain,  and  fought  with  al- 
shadowy  landscape  upon  which  his  un-  most  a  physical  effort  to  wring  from  it 
seeing  eyes  were  fixed.  an  answer.  It  was  something  that  he 

He  was  spent  and  exhausted  by  knew  to  be  painful,  horrible,  yet  neces- 

grief  and  long  watching.  He  had  not  sary.  What  was  it?  What  was  it? 
tasted  food  for  many  hours;  he  had  He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
had  many  broken  nights  of  late,  and  groped  his  way  through  the  darkness 
since  early  in  the  morning  of  the  pre-  towards  the  bedside.  A  white  figure 
vious  day  he  had  not  closed  an  eye.  standing  by  the  door  suddenly  made 

From  the  first  he  had  been  agonized  itself  seen,  and,  with  all  his  nerves 

by  the  sight  of  Pearl’s  sufferings,  of  a-qulver,  Tracy  Jumped  aside,  his 
.which  he  had  been  the  Impotent  wit-  heart  beating  like  a  drum.  A  second 
ness;  he  had  been  haunted  by  terrible  later  he  had  recognized  the  apparition 
apprehensions;  had  been  driven  half  as  the  white  dressing-gown  which  Pearl 
mad  by  despair  and  misery;  had  been  had  been  wont  to  wear,  that  now  hurg 
oppressed  by  the  dread  certainty  that  on  a  hook  against  the  door,  but  the 

her  Illness  would  surely  end  in  death;  shock  which  it  had  given  him  had  set 

had  been  racked  by  the  knowledge  his  dulled  brain  working,  had  fired  a 

that  she  might  perhaps  have  been  train  of  thought  He  had  shied  like  a 

saved  had  circumstances  been  other  horse  at  the  sight  of  that  white  object 
than  they  were;  and  had  been  filled  with  Just  as  the  Governor’s  horse  had  shied 
Wind  rage  against  fate  and  against  at— at  what?  Ah,  now  he  knew! 
all  mankind.  His  very  soul  had  been  In  an  Instant  he  saw  In  his  mind’s 
rent  and  tortured  by  all  these  conflict-  eye  that  dismal,  unrestful  graveyard, 


( 
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with  the  yellow  soil  upturned  above 
a  new  grave,  the  pitiless  sun-glare 
beating  down  upon  it,  and  those 
awful  fragments  of  poor  Faber’s 
dishonored  body  scattered  about 
among  the  rank  growths.  In  a  hash 
Imagination  painted  for  him  a  mob  of 
squalid  savages  routing  in  the  grave 
with  busy  fingers,  their  ghoulish  faces 
eager  with  hideous  excitement;  and  it 
was  not  the  corpse  of  Faber  or  an¬ 
other  with  whom  they  grappled  so  hor¬ 
ribly,  but  the  body  of  his  darling!  The 
Impression  was  so  vivid,  the  horror  so 
intense,  that  Tracy  reeled  back  against 
the  bedpost  as  though  he  had  been 
struck.  He  turned  suddenly  giddy, 
and  a  great  nausea  was  upon  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  outrage  had 
actually  been  committed,  and  blazing 
with  wrath  he  uttered  a  short  cry, 
throwing  out  his  arms  wildly. 

Then  his  hand  encountered  the  still, 
cold  hand  of  his  dead  wife,  and  imme¬ 
diately  his  calmness  was  restored. 
The  act  of  desecration  had  not  yet  hap¬ 
pened,  and  must  not  happen.  That 
was  the  one  service  that  he  could  still 
render  to  his  love.  The  necessity  for 
action,  immediate  action  that  called 
for  a  sustained  physical  effort,  awoke 
him  from  the  species  of  stupor  in 
which  he  was  plunged,  and  saved,  per¬ 
haps,  his  toppling  reason.  At  once  he 
was  thinking  clearly,  consecutively, 
forming  a  plan:  an  instant  later  he 
was  toiling  to  pot  that  plan  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

Stooping  in  the  darkness  to  kiss 

Pearl  upon  the  forehead,  he  whispered 
♦ 

to  her  to  have  no  fear.  Then  he 
passed  from  the  room  and  out  of  the 
bungalow.  He  groped  and  stumbled 
to  the  tool-house,  and  selected  a  large 
spade  and  a  big  native  hoe.  Then, 
taking  elaborate  precautions  to  avoid 
noise,  he  set  to  work  to  dig  a  grave  at 
the  root  of  one  of  the  fruit-trees  in  his 
compound.  He  was  weak  with  want 
cf  food,  and  the  sweat  poured  from 


him,  but  he  dug  on  doggedly.  Great 
blisters  rose  on  bis  hands,  but  he  did 
not  heed  them.  Under  the  stress  of 
the  physical  toil  his  mind  resumed  its 
wonted  clearness.  He  realized  at  last 
all  that  Pearl’s  death  meant  to  him. 
He  saw  the  long  empty  years  stretch¬ 
ing  away  before  him,  and  a  great  self- 
pity  made  the  lump  rise  in  his  throat, 
and  tears  gather  to  his  eyes.  But 
never  did  he  slacken  his  efforts.  The 
hard  work  was  grateful  to  him  be¬ 
cause  it  was  borne  for  Pearl,  because 
it  was  the  last  act  of  love  that  !ie 
might  do  for  her  dear  sake. 

At  the  end  of  a  strenuous  hour  the 
grave  was  completed,  and  Tracy 
passed  into  the  bungalow  and  helped 
himself  to  a  whisky-and-soda.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  garden  and  fell  to 
delving  anew.  Hour  after  hour  he 
toiled.  No  sooner  was  one  grave  made 
at  the  foot  of  a  fruit-tree  than  be  set 
to  work  tearing  at  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  its  nearest  neighbor.  From 
time  to  time  he  rested  a  little,  and  the 
chill  night  air  smote  coldly  on  bis 
drenched  clothing.  The  palms  of  his 
hands  were  flayed;  he  groaned  as  he 
dug;  he  toiled  like  a  demon,  casting 
an  anxious  glance  now  and  again  at 
the  eastern  horizon.  He  was  working 
against  time — working  for  Pearl— and 
he  would  not  allow  weariness  to  over¬ 
come  him  till  bis  alloted  task  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  third  of  the  small  hours  had 
come  and  gone  when  at  last  be 
straightened  his  back  and  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  the  grave  which  be  bad 
just  completed.  It  was  the  flfteenth. 
He  re-entered  the  bungalow,  bathed 
himself  in  the  bath-room,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  then  made  his  way  to 
the  bedside  of  his  dead  wife.  Very 
tenderly  he  lifted  her  in  bis  arms, 
crooning  to  her  as  though  she  still 
could  bear  him,  and  bore  her  out  into 
the  garden,  casting  about  him  the  while 
glances  of  half  insane  suspicion.  He 
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as  swallows.  The  soft  breeze  that  ing  emotions;  and  now  that  bis  worst 
awakes  with  the  twilight  was  whig-  fears  had  been  realized,  now  that  his 
pering  in  the  branches  of  the  fruit-  Pearl,  his  love,  had  been  taken  from 
trees.  him  for  ever,  utter  exhaustion  had  de- 

Walter  Tracy  leant  against  the  prived  him  even  of  the  power  to  feel, 
frame  of  the  long  window,  inert  and  The  darkness  crept  up,  obscuring  the 
listless.  The  magnitude  of  the  calam-  world,  merging  all  things  within  and 
ity  that  had  befallen  him  had  numbed  without  the  bungalow  into  huge  mis- 
hls  faculties.  Mechanically  he  noted  shapen  shadows,  and  still  Walter  Tracy 
the  marvellous  tints  with  which  the  leant  against  the  window-frame,  numb 
heavens  were  stained,  the  sounds  that  and  dazed,  conscious  only  of  a  dull 
came  to  his  ears,  the  sights  that  met  ache  at  his  heart,  and  of  a  mind  that, 
his  eyes,  yet  one  and  all  of  these  baffling  his  efforts  to  control  It,  flew 
things  were  shrouded  in  a  haze  of  un-  ceaselessly  from  one  triviality  to  an- 
reality.  He  knew  that  Pearl  was  dead,  other.  Yet  through  this  mental  haze 
that  she  had  gone  from  him  for  ever,  an  Idea  began  to  take  form— vague 
that  never  again  would  he  look  upon  and  inconsequent,  but  persistent, 
her  living  face,  listen  to  her  voice,  or  There  was  some  duty  to  be  per- 
feel  the  touch  of  her  little  hand  upon  formed,  some  act  of  service  to  his  love 
his  arm.  This  knowledge  was  beating  that  still  remained  to  be  done.  He  was 
itself  in  upon  bis  brain;  he  was  striv-  conscious  that  the  thing  bad  been 
ing  to  understand  it  with  a  painful  ef-  present  in  his  mind  since  Pearl  was 
fort,  as  though  it  were  some  fact  that  first  seized  by  the  fever;  that  it  had 
he  was  trying  to  commit  to  memory;  oppressed  him  dreadfully;  yet  now,  in 
yet  all  the  time  it  was  meaningless  to  maddening  fashion,  it  eluded  him. 
him,  like  some  conundrum  propounded  What  was  it?  He  asked  the  question 
in  a  dream,  more  unreal  even  than  the  of  his  weary  brain,  and  fought  with  al- 
shadowy  landscape  upon  which  his  un-  most  a  physical  effort  to  wring  from  it 
seeing  eyes  were  fixed.  an  answer.  It  was  something  that  he 

He  was  spent  and  exhausted  by  knew  to  be  painful,  horrible,  yet  neces- 
grief  and  long  watching.  He  had  not  sary.  What  was  it?  What  was  It? 
tasted  food  for  many  hours;  he  bad  He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
bad  many  broken  nights  of  late,  and  groped  his  way  through  the  darkness 
since  early  in  the  morning  of  the  pre-  towards  the  bedside.  A  white  figure 
vious  day  he  had  not  closed  an  eye.  standing  by  the  door  suddenly  made 
From  the  first  he  had  been  agonized  itself  seen,  and,  with  all  his  nerves 
by  the  sight  of  Pearl’s  sufferings,  of  a-qulver,  Tracy  Jumped  aside,  bis 
which  he  had  been  the  impotent  wit-  heart  beating  like  a  drum.  A  second 
ness;  he  had  been  haunted  by  terrible  later  he  had  recognized  the  apparition 
apprehensions;  had  been  driven  half  as  the  white  dressing-gown  which  Pearl 
mad  by  despair  and  misery;  had  been  had  been  wont  to  wear,  that  now  hung 
oppressed  by  the  dread  certainty  that  on  a  hook  against  the  door,  but  the 
her  Illness  would  surely  end  In  death;  shock  which  it  had  given  him  had  set 
had  been  racked  by  the  knowledge  his  dulled  brain  working,  had  fired  a 
that  she  might  perhaps  have  been  train  of  thought  He  had  shied  like  a 
saved  had  circumstances  been  other  horse  at  the  sight  of  that  white  object, 
than  they  were;  and  had  been  filled  with  just  as  the  Governor’s  horse  had  shied 
Wind  rage  against  fate  and  against  at— at  what?  Ah,  now  he  knew! 
all  mankind.  His  very  soul  bad  been  In  an  instant  be  saw  in  bis  mind’s 
rent  and  tortured  by  all  these  confilct-  eye  that  dismal,  unrestful  graveyard. 
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with  the  yellow  sol!  upturned  above 
a  new  grave,  the  pitiless  sun-glare 
beating  down  upon  it,  and  those 
awful  fragments  of  poor  Faber’s 
dishonored  body  scattered  about 
among  the  rank  growths.  In  a  tiash 
Imagination  painted  for  him  a  mob  of 
squalid  savages  routing  in  the  grave 
with  busy  fingers,  their  ghoulish  faces 
eager  with  hideous  excitement;  and  It 
was  not  the  corpse  of  Faber  or  an¬ 
other  with  whom  they  grappled  so  hor¬ 
ribly,  but  the  body  of  his  darling!  The 
Impression  was  so  vivid,  the  hoiTor  so 
intense,  that  Tracy  reeled  back  against 
the  bedpost  as  though  he  had  been 
struck.  He  turned  suddenly  giddy, 
and  a  great  nausea  was  upon  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  outrage  had 
actually  been  committed,  and  blazing 
with  wrath  he  uttered  a  short  cry, 
throwing  out  his  arms  wildly. 

Then  his  hand  encountered  the  still, 
cold  hand  of  his  dead  wife,  and  imme¬ 
diately  his  calmness  was  restored. 
The  act  of  desecration  had  not  yet  hap¬ 
pened,  and  must  not  happen.  That 
was  the  one  service  that  he  could  still 
render  to  his  love.  The  necessity  fmr 
action,  immediate  action  that  called 
for  a  sustained  physical  effort,  awoke 
him  from  the  species  of  stupor  in 
which  he  was  plunged,  and  saved,  per¬ 
haps,  his  toppling  reason.  At  once  he 
was  thinking  clearly,  consecutively, 
forming  a  plan:  an  instant  later  he 
was  toiling  to  put  that  plan  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

Stooping  in  the  darkness  to  kiss 
Pearl  upon  the  forehead,  he  whispered 
to  her  to  have  no  fear.  Then  he 
passed  from  the  room  and  out  of  the 
bungalow.  He  groped  and  stumbled 
to  the  tool-house,  and  selected  a  large 
spade  and  a  big  native  hoe.  Then, 
taking  elaborate  precautions  to  avoid 
noise,  he  set  to  work  to  dig  a  grave  at 
the  root  of  one  of  the  fruit-trees  in  his 
compound.  He  was  weak  with  want 
of  food,  and  the  sweat  poured  from 


him,  but  he  dug  on  doggedly.  Great 
blisters  rose  on  his  hands,  but  he  did 
not  heed  them.  Under  the  stress  of 
the  physical  toil  his  mind  resumed  its 
wonted  clearness.  He  realized  at  last 
all  that  Pearl’s  death  meant  to  him. 
He  saw  the  long  empty  years  stretch¬ 
ing  away  before  him,  and  a  great  self- 
pity  made  the  lump  rise  in  his  throat, 
and  tears  gather  to  his  eyes.  But 
never  did  he  slacken  his  efforts.  The 
hard  work  was  grateful  to  him  be¬ 
cause  it  was  borne  for  Pearl,  because 
it  was  the  last  act  of  love  that  lie 
might  do  for  her  dear  sake. 

At  the  end  of  a  strenuous  hour  the 
grave  was  completed,  and  Tracy 
passed  into  the  bungalow  and  helped 
himself  to  a  whisky-and-soda.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  garden  and  fell  to 
delving  anew.  Hour  after  hour  he 
tolled.  No  sooner  was  one  grave  made 
at  the  foot  of  a  fruit-tree  than  he  set 
to  work  tearing  at  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  its  nearest  neighbor.  From 
time  to  time  he  rested  a  little,  and  the 
chill  night  air  smote  coldly  on  his 
drenched  clothing.  The  palms  of  his 
hands  were  flayed;  he  groaned  as  he 
dug;  he  toiled  like  a  demon,  casting 
an  anxious  glance  now  and  again  at 
the  eastern  horizon.  He  was  working 
against  time — working  for  Pearl— and 
he  would  not  allow  weariness  to  over¬ 
come  him  till  his  alloted  task  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  third  of  the  smaii  hours  had 
come  and  gone  when  at  iast  he 
straightened  his  back  and  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  the  grave  which  he  had 
Just  completed.  It  was  the  flfteenth. 
He  re-entered  the  bungalow,  bathed 
himself  in  the  bath-room,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  then  made  his  way  to 
the  bedside  of  his  dead  wife.  Very 
tenderly  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms, 
crooning  to  her  as  though  she  still 
could  hear  him,  and  bore  her  out  into 
the  garden,  casting  about  him  the  while 
glances  of  half  Insane  suspicion.  He 
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selected  a  grave  somewhat  deeper  than 
Its  fellows,  In  the  bottom  of  which  be 
bad  already  placed  a  sheet 

With  great  difficulty,  and  with  such 
clumsy  reverence  as  he  could  com¬ 
mand,  be  lowered  Pearl’s  body  into  the 
pit,  clambered  down  and  disposed  the 
limbs  carefully,  kissed  her  cold  lips 
again  and  again,  and  then  reluctantly 
drew  a  second  sheet  over  her  from 
head  to  heel.  Next  be  fell  to  shovelling 
in  the  earth.  Ah,  bow  those  falling 
clods  hurt  him  as  they  fell  upon  her! 
How  he  winced  at  the  sound  of  their 
dull  impact!  But  it  must  be  done,  it 
was  for  her  sake— he  set  his  teeth,  and 
dug  with  furious  energy. 

At  last  the  grave  was  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  Tracy,  shaken  by  dry  sobs, 
passed  mechanically  on  to  the  next, 
and  then  the  next  In  this  manner,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  be  bad  covered  in 
everj'  one  of  his  excavations,  and  so 
cunningly  had  he  worked  that  there 
was  nothing  whereby  an  observer 
could  distinguish  between  that  which 
Pearl’s  body  occupied  and  the  others 
which  were  empty.  To  the  casual 
stranger  it  would  have  appeared  that 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  all  the  fruit- 
trees  had  been  upturned  with  a  care 
and  energy  very  unusual  in  a  native 
gardener,  but  the  secret  which  was 
locked  in  Walter  Tracy’s  bosom  was 
one  which  not  even  MOrut  curiosity 
would  be  able  to  discover. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  grayly  when, 

Tamid*  Bar. 


his  heavy  task  accomplished,  Tracy 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  centre  of  bis- 
compound,  and  read  in  the  wan  light 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Burial  Serv¬ 
ice.  Then,  with  the  daybreak  anthem 
of  the  birds  ringing  through  the  shady 
grove,  he  walked  back  into  his  empty 
bungalow.  He  stumbled  to  bis  bed¬ 
room,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind, 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  sheets, 
and  fell  at  once  into  a  deep,  dreamless, 
sleep.  It  was  not  only  Pearl  Tracy’s 
body,  perhaps,  which  that  night  of 
strenuous  toll  had  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Walter  Tracy  has  fared  far  since 
that  day,  has  garnered  much  honor 
and  fame,  such  measure  of  wealth  as 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Colonial  civil 
servant,  and  a  whole  comet’s-tall  of 
capital  letters  after  his  name.  Pro¬ 
motion  has  borne  him  far  away  from 
Labuan  to  other  and  happier  lands,  yet 
that  little  sun-baked  island,  cast  away 
upon  the  const  of  northern  Borneo,  is 
more  dear  to  him,  I  think,  than  any 
spot  on  earth.  It  is  true  that  its  mem¬ 
ories  haunt  him  as  the  scene  of  the 
over-shadowing  tragedy  of  his  life,, 
but  none  the  less  he  often  revisits  in 
spirit  the  nameless  grave,  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  the  fruit-trees  that 
cluster  about  an  ancient  bungalow,  the 
grave  the  site  of  which  is  known  to  him 
alone,  wherein  lies  burled  very  peace¬ 
fully  the  treasure  of  bis  heart. 

Hugh  Clifford. 


INTER  SODALES. 

Over  a  pipe  the  Angel  of  Conversation 
Loosens  with  glee  the  tassels  of  his  purse. 
And,  in  a  fine  spiritual  exaltation. 

Hastens,  a  very  spendthrift,  to  disburse 
The  coins  new  minted  of  Imagination. 
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An  amiable,  a  delicate  animation 
Informs  onr  thought,  and  earnest  we  rehearse 
The  sweet  old  farce  of  mutual  admiration 
Over  a  pipe. 


Heard  in  this  hour’s  delicious  divagation. 

How  soft  the  song!  the  epigram,  how  terse! 
With  what  a  genius  for  administration 
We  rearrange  the  rambling  universe. 

And  map  the  course  of  man’s  regeneration. 

Over  a  pipe. 


W.  E.  Henley. 


1 


THE  BLAZE  IN  THE  BALKANS. 


The  Balkans  are  ablaze  again,  and 
the  much  vaunted  Turkish  reforms 
have  proved  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  any 
one  who  has  travelled  among  any  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  knew  they  would. 
Is  it  likely  that  the  Turks,  who  have 
hopelessly  mismanaged  the  enslaved 
races  for  five  centuries,  would  suddenly 
find  out  how  to  remedy  the  accumu¬ 
lated  evils  of  all  these  years  because 
Austria  and  Russia  told  them  they 
must?  Is  it  not  a  case  of  “physician 
heal  thyself”?  With  their  notoriously 
corrupt  system  of  government,  how 
can  any  sane  person  believe  that  the 
Turks,  even  if  willing,  are  capable  of 
spreading  sweetness  and  light  in  this 
unhappy  land?  W’hether  the  present 
uprising  prove  abortive  or  not  is  not 
the  question.  The  point  to  consider  is 
that  as  long  as  the  Turk  is  permitted 
to  “govern”  these  peoples  at  all  so  long 
will  there  be  “trouble  in  the  Balkans,” 
and  the  story  will  be  written  in  blood, 
and  in  more  blood,  until  the  end.  The 
population  may  be  crushed  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  quietude  temporarily,  but 
there  will  be  no  peace,  no  progress,  no 
civilization;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nothing  ever  stands  still.  Things 
that  do  not  progress  slip  backwards. 


and  the  longer  these  people  remain 
under  Turkish  power  the  more  de¬ 
moralized  do  they  become.  Those  who 
now  denounce  them  as  savages  should 
remember  that  they  have  had  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  Turkish  rule.  During  those 
five  centuries  West  Europe  has  ad¬ 
vanced  but  the  Near  East  has  rotted, 
hopeless  and  helpless.  West  Europe 
has  lately  shuddered,  and  rightly,  at 
the  assassination  in  Servia,  and  in  its 
horror  forgets  the  school  that  Servl-a 
was  educated  in.  Servia  became  a 
Turkish  province  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  was  not  freed  till  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  None  of  the  nations  who  helped 
to  retain  the  Turk  in  power  have  a 
right  to  throw  stones.  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  the  Turk  any  good  qualities. 
He  possibly  did  the  best  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  according  to  his  lights.  But  his 
greatest  admirer  must  admit  that,  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a  trainer  and 
teacher  of  subject  races,  he  has  failed 
most  dismally. 

I  have  but  a  fortnight  ago  returned 
from  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  was 
my  fifth  visit.  I  have  a  good  many 
acquaintances  of  various  nationalities, 
and  they  talked  freely  to  me,  more 
freely.  Indeed,  than  was  really  at  all 
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prudent  They  told  me,  among  other 
things,  that  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was 
in,  which  would  be  about  the  middle 
of  August  a  widespread  uprising  would 
take  place,  and  that  it  was  all  fully 
organized,  and  they  warned  me  if  I 
were  staying  out  there  not  to  travel 
by  train  on  Turkish  territory,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  no  train  that  carried  Turkish 
troops.  Just  at  the  time  that  I  was 
told  this  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Times,  in  which  I  read  that  the  out¬ 
look  in  Macedonia  was  brighter  and 
things  were  quieting  down.  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  a  Bulgarian,  and  he 
smiled  grimly:  “Your  people  don’t 
know  anything  about  us.  Tell  them  so 
when  you  go  back.”  Another  man  told 
me,  laughing,  that  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  had  all  left  Uskub,  and 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  to  their 
respective  lands.  “They  think  it  is  all 
over,”  he  said,  “and  it  is  now  really 
going  to  begin!”  And  the  belief  that  it 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
was  widespread  among  all  classes  and 
nationalities.  Servian,  Bulgarian, 
Montenegrin,  and  Christian  Albanian 
alike  jeered  at  the  reforms,  and  asked 
me  if  my  people  really  thought  them 
possible.  The  only  reform  possible, 
they  agreed,  was  to  remove  the  Turk 
altogether  from  Europe.  There  are 
few  points  upon  which  the  Bulgarian, 
the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  do  agree, 
but  upon  this  point  they  are  at  one. 
Moreover,  the  situation  is  so  bad  that 
they  all  think  almost  any  change 
would  be  for  the  better,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  change  is  about  to  take 
place.  Some  of  the  town  Christian 
Albanians,  who  suffer  considerably 
from  the  savagery  of  their  mountain 
brethren,  even  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
“taken”  by  somebody.  “By  whom?” 
I  asked.  “Oh,  by  Austria,  or  Italy,  or 
you,  or  anybody.  It  could  not  be  worse 
than  it  is  now!” 

There  is  another  point  on  which  all 
the  Balkan  peoples  agree,  and  that  is 


in  their  hatred  of  all  Germans,  the 
“dirty  Schwabs”  as  they  call  them. 
The  Sultan  is  believed  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  up-to-date  artillery  from  Ger¬ 
many  though  unable  to  pay  for  It,  and 
the  Emperor  is  held  responsible.  “He 
is  a  holy  Christian  man,”  they  say, 
“and  supports  the  Mahommedans.” 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  Anglophobia 
in  Germany  a  little  whiles  ago;  but  I 
doubt  if  it  can  have  exceeded  in  bitter¬ 
ness  the  feeling  against  the  Germans 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  And  this 
feeling  in  the  majority  of  cases  in¬ 
cludes  the  Austrians. 

I  am  always  most  kindly  received, 
but  I  am  told  “Your  people  have  acted 
very  wrongly  throughout.  Of  course 
we  know  they  had  their  political  rea¬ 
sons,  but  they  acted  wrongly,  and  in 
the  end  will  get  no  good  by  it”  On 
arrival  in  a  new  place,  though  all  my 
relations  consider  me  aggressively 
British  I  am  invariably  taken  for  a 
Russian,  so  I  make  a  favorable  first 
impression.  And  when  I  ask  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  mistake  in  my  nationality 
I  am  always  told,  “because  thou  comest 
as  our  friend,”  or  “because  no  one  else 
w’ould  take  so  much  trouble  for  us!” 
Both  of  which  replies  are  illuminating. 
Most  of  the  people  seem  to  consider 
England’s  position  with  regard  to  the 
Near  Eastern  questions  due  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  not  wilful  wickedness  such 
as  they  ascribe  to  the  Germans.  This, 
however,  may  be  out  of  kind  considera¬ 
tion  for  my  feelings. 

The  idea  of  English  Ignorance  Is  very 
general.  An  Albanian  one  day,  to 
whom  I  had  been  talking  for  quite 
half  an  hour,  asked  me  what  land  I 
came  from.  “I’m  English,”  I  replied. 
“English!”  he  cried  with  amazement, 
“that  is  impossible.”  “Why?”  “Be¬ 
cause  the  English  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing!”  This  Is  an  alarmingly  sweeping 
statement.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite 
true  that  few  English  people  are  aware 
of  the  immense  strides  that  have  been 
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made  in  the  lands  released  from  Turk¬ 
ish  rule  in  1878.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  that  short  space  of  time 
more  has  been  done  towards  improving 
aii  the  conditions  of  life  than  in  the 
previous  four  centuries.  There  are 
good  roads,  well-appointed  schools,  the 
towns  have  been  largely  rebuilt,  and 
they  are  dean  and  tidy;  far  cleaner 
than  those,  for  example,  of  Normandy. 
The  free  Balkan  States  are  supposed 
by  the  average  Briton  to  be  wild  and 
dangerous  places.  I  can  only  say,  from 
experience,  that  both  Servla  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  have  treated  me  exceedingly 
well,  and  that  to  go  from  either  of 
them  into  Turkey  is  to  plunge  from 
safety  and  civilization  into  danger; 
from  the  twentieth  century  into  the 
Middle  Ages;  off  the  pavement  into  the 
sewer. 

Owing  to  local  influential  friends  and 
a  chapter  of  lucky  accidents,  too  long 
to  relate  here,  I  succeeded  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  penetrating  a  dark  and 
little  known  comer  of  that  Turkish 
province  known  as  “Old  Servla.”  I 
entered  it  over  a  frontier  that  was 
lately  bleeding,  by  a  pass  opened  by  re¬ 
cent  flghting  and  untraversed  for  some 
years  by  any  traveller  from  the  West 
of  Europe.  I  have  no  space  here  to 
recount  the  Journey  along  a  track 
marked  with  murder  stones  into  this 
helpless,  hapless  land.  I  started  upon 
the  expedition  with  gay  light-hearted¬ 
ness;  but  I  was  conscious  almost  as 
soon  as  I  bad  crossed  the  frontier  that 
there  was  horror  in  the  air.  Every 
one  of  the  Christian  population  was 
afraid  of  an  indeflnlte  something 
which  might  happen  any  minute;  there 
was  a  curious  sensation  of  mistrast 
everywhere.  I  had  started  with  the 
Idea  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
was  somewhat  surpised  when  every 
one  said  “Fear  not.  To-day  it  is  safe.” 
By  way  of  cheeitlng  me  some  women 
said,  “The  Turks  are  afraid  of  your 
friends  across  the  frontier.  They  will 


not  dare  touch  you  for  they  know  you 
would  be  nobly  avenged.”  This  latter, 
of  course,  was  nonsense,  but  they  be¬ 
lieved  it.  The  local  point  of  view 
was  illustrated  with  peculiar  vividness 
by  the  conversation  of  the  women. 
They  were  extremely  ignorant;  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  mere  name  to  them  that 
conveyed  no  idea  at  all.  Beyond  their 
own  immediate  surroundings,  indeed, 
they  had  no  ideas,  and  their  whole 
mental  horizon  was  bounded  by  Turks. 
“Turks”  I  must  here  state  emphatical¬ 
ly  means  throughout  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula  “Mahommedans.”  A  Mahomme- 
dan  of  any  race  calls  himself  and  is 
called  a  Turk.  These  women  used  to 
come  in  to  interview  me,  for  I  was  a 
stranger  and  quite  a  new  sight.  My 
bat  alone  was  sufficient  attraction,  for 
I  was  the  only  woman  in  the  land  that 
possessed  one.  Whence  I  came  from, 
my  relations,  and  many  highly  person¬ 
al  details  were  an  unfailing  source  of 
interest.  Truth  to  tell,  these  conversa¬ 
tions,  when  one  arrives  tired  after  a 
long  day’s  ride,  are  wearisome  to  the 
last  degree,  but  in  travelling  in  these 
lands  there  is  only  one  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  not  to  lose  patience 
with  the  people  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Omitting  many  personal  ques¬ 
tions  about  myself,  both  inside  and 
outside,  the  conversation  was  always 
on  this  pattern. 

“Have  you  a  father?”  “No.”  “Did 
the  Turks  kill  him?”  “No.”  This 
seemed  to  cause  surprise.  Then, 
“Have  you  any  brothers?”  “Yes.” 
“Glory  be  to  God!  How  many  Turks 
have  they  killed?”  My  expedition 
was  looked  on  as  a  rather  sporting 
event,  consequently  my  male  relatives 
were  credited  with  a  passion  for  the 
battlefleld,  which  they  are  far  from 
possessing.  There  was  always  some 
disappointment  when  I  said  they  had 
slain  none,  and  a  feeling  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  not  up  to  sample.  The  next 
question  would  be,  “Is  thy  villayet 
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province,  far  off?”  ‘‘Yes;  very.” 
“Five  days?”  “More.”  “God  help 
thee!  Are  there  many  Turks  In  thy 
vlllayet?”  “No;  none.”  “No  Turks! 
Dear  God,  it  is  a  marvel”;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  “The  Turks,”  said  a  man 
to  me,  “shot  my  father  before  my  eyes 
when  I  was  fifteen.”  His  wife  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm,  and  rushed  to  shut  the 
window  lest  she  should  be  overheard. 
And  all  these  things  are  trivial  de¬ 
tails,  but  little  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  To  me  they  were 
more  eloquent  than  columns  of  un¬ 
authenticated  atrocities  in  the  papers. 

The  land,  until  lately  terrorized  and 
plundered  by  the  Mahommedan  Alban¬ 
ians,  was  being  eaten  up  by  a  large 
army  of  occupation,  and  hay  and  corn 
were  dear.  I  saw  quantities  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Some  30,000  Nizams  were  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
town  and  50,000  in  the  next  district,  so 
I  was  told.  The  people  were  in  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Nizams;  but  they  were 
in  even  greater  terror  of  the  Ma¬ 
hommedan  Albanians.  “When  the 
Nizams  go  the  Albanians  will  at¬ 
tack  us  again.  The  ‘reforms’  are 
nothing.”  Poor  Stcherbina,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  consul,  who  was  murdered  at 
Mitrovitza,  was  looked  on  as  a  martyr 
who  had  died  to  save  them,  and  I  was 
shown  his  photograph.  “Till  he  was 
shot  the  Government  would  do  nothing 
to  protect  us.  Then  Russia  made 
them.” 

Everj’  one  was  hopeless  and  incredu¬ 
lous  of  reforms,  and  has  ceased  to 
look  for  help  to  any  Power  but  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  can  best  describe  the  way  in 
which  the  Christian  population  regards 
the  Mahommedan  by  saying  that  they 
would  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the 
town  of  Ipek  with  less  than  five  men, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  monastery, 
at  which  I  was  lodging,  himself  went 
with  me.  MTiether  these  precautions 
were  necessary  I  cannot  say.  I  only 
know  that  the  people  of  the  monastery 


were  horrified  when  I  proposed  going 
alone  with  my  guide,  and  begged  me 
not  to  do  it.  The  town  itself  is  a 
frowsy  hole,  too  squalid  for  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
clean,  tidy  little  towns  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro. 

The  fat  and  fertile  plains  around, 
which  undulate  away  as  far  as  Kosovo, 
could  produce  much,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  liable  to  constant 
raiding  and  to  the  other  fact  that  what 
is  not  plundered  by  Albanians  is  taken 
by  tax-gatherers,  they  are  sparsely  in¬ 
habited  and  but  scantily  cultivated. 
The  houses,  which  are  few  and  far 
between,  have  the  appearance  of 
block-houses,  and  have  tiny  loophole- 
like  windows.  Houses  here  must  be 
capable  of  sustaining  an  attack.  The 
Turkish  officials  provided  me  with  two 
mounted  gensdarmes,  and  I  rode  to  the 
lonely  monastery  of  Decani.  Here  I 
met  with  the  most  striking  example  of 
the  Christians’  opinion  of  the  Nizams. 
The  church,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  Ser- 
via’s  glory,  is  a  very  fine  structure  of 
w'hite  marble,  and  the  monastery  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  country.  Now 
it  is  very  poor,  for  the  Albanians  have 
swooped  upon  Its  lands.  Twenty  Ni¬ 
zams  were  quartered  in  the  monastery 
under  the  command  of  a  young  Turk¬ 
ish  lieutenant,  for  the  neighborhood 
was  accounted  dangerous.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  outside  the  monastery 
without  the  gensdarmes.  When  even¬ 
ing  came  and  I  wished  to  go  to  bed  I 
was  approached  by  a  young  theologi¬ 
cal  student  who  was  attached  to  the 
monastery  and  who  had  been  told  off 
to  look  after  me.  He  was  a  gentle, 
very  civil  young  fellow  of  Servian 
blood,  who  had  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  a  timid, 
subdued  air.  He  looked  anxious  and 
whispered  to  me.  “Lock  your  door 
to-night.  The  Nizams  are  from  Asia. 
They  are  very  bad.  They  will  probably 
come  to  your  room,  and  they  are  devils.” 
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I  bad,  of  coarse,  intended  locking  the 
door,  Nizams  or  no  Nizams,  and  I 
thought  be  was  nervous,  so  I  thanked 
him  and  said,  “Good  night,”  without 
paying  much  attention  to  his  fears. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  fasten  the  door 
my  guide  appeared.  He  bad  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  me  as  a  most  reliable 
man,  and  I  bad  every  confidence  in 
him.  He  came  softiy  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  entered  my  room,  and  tried  the 
iron  bars  at  the  windows.  Finding 
them  strong,  be  then  examined  the 
lock  on  the  door  and  the  large  staple 
the  bolt  shot  into,  and  ascertained  that 
the  key  would  turn  twice.  Then  he 
said,  “Lock  your  door  and  turn  the 
key  twice.  The  Nizams  wiil  come  in 
the  night.  They  are  very  bad.  They 
come  from  Asia.  They  ali  have  long 
knives.  They  will  come  in  the  night, 
and  they  will  do— so!”  he  drew  his 
finger  across  his  carotid,  dropped  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  gave  a  clicking 
gasp  that  was  horribly  realistic  and 
must  have  been  studied  from  nature; 
“they  will  kill  you  for  what  you  have 
in  your  saddle-bag;  they  will  say  the 
Christians  have  done  it,  and  the  ofll- 
cer  will  believe  them.” 

He  waited  outside  till  I  had  double- 
locked  the  door,  said  “sleep  safely,” 
and  left  me.  I  had  no  weapon  of  any 
kind  with  me,  so  I  refiected  that  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  of  the  above  violent 
description,  were  better  done  under 
chloroform,  and  went  to  sleep.  As  I 
was  very  tired  I  slept  through  till 
morning,  and  I  shall  never  know  if 
that  door  was  tried.  I  fancy  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  exaggerated,  as  most  people 
are  governed  by  expediency,  and  the 
game  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
trouble,  I  tell  the  episode  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which 
the  army  of  the  reformers  is  held. 
Next  morning  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  oflicer.  He  was  much  ex¬ 
ercised  about  me  and  agog  with  curi¬ 
osity.  To  judge  from  the  embarrass¬ 


ment  it  caused  him,  I  think  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  times  be 
had  interviewed  an  unveiled  lady.  He 
was  a  civil,  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
and  very  anxious  to  talk  with  me.  Un¬ 
luckily  be  spoke  nothing  but  Turkish, 
of  which  I  know  no  word,  and  the 
conversation  was  Interpreted  by  one 
of  the  gensdarmes.  I  cannot  therefore 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  thus:  He  came  from  Stamboul, 
and  was  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  for 
the  first  time.  He  asked  if  I  knew 
Stamboul,  and  on  hearing  that  I  did 
not,  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  I 
should  not  have  been  there  first. 
There  all  i)eoples  and  all  religions 
lived  together  in  peace,  "as  they  do  in 
your  land”;  all  was  good  and  happy. 
Here  it  was  not  so.  He  himself  was 
amazed  to  find  it  so  wild.  He  had  not 
known  there  were  such  savages  in  the 
land.  The  Albanians  were  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  him.  Here  some  one  inter¬ 
vened  and  told  him  that  they  were  by 
no  means  new  to  me,  and  that  I  bad 
previously  been  in  Albania.  There¬ 
upon  he  asked  for  my  opinion  on  them 
and  the  political  situation.  I  left  the 
political  situation  alone,  and  said, 
“The  Albanians  are  very  brave  and 
have  plenty  of  intelligence,  but  they 
know  nothing,  and  they  live  like  ani¬ 
mals.”  He  agreed  at  once,  and  said 
with  emphasis,  “They  must  be  taught, 
they  must  have  schools;  schools  in 
every  town  and  in  every  village; 
schools  everywhere.”  I  refiected  that, 
as  the  Turks  have  held  Albania  for 
quite  four  hundred  years,  it  was  a  pity 
they  had  not  thought  out  some  plan 
of  this  sort  a  little  earlier  In  the  day, 
but  I  merely  remarked  that  schools 
were  certainly  required. 

I  was  then  told  that  the  lieutenant 
was  much  pleased  with  my  views,  and 
said  that  the  English  understood  Tur¬ 
key.  He  was  kind  enough  to  add  that 
the  Sultan,  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  the  only 
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soTereigns  In  Europe  who  had  Intelli¬ 
gence.  My  feelings  at  the  company 
that  was  allotted  us  were  too  deep  for 
words,  but  I  believe  the  gendarme  filled 
the  gap  with  something  that  expressed 
the  Joy  that  I  was  supposed  to  feel. 
By  the  infiuence  of  these  three  sover¬ 
eigns,  said  the  lieutenant,  order  would 
be  brought  about  throughout  Turkey. 
He  seemed  to  be  blissfully  unaware 
that 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s 
men. 

Can  never  put  Humpty  Dumpty  to¬ 
gether  again. 

He  was  very  sanguine  about  the  “re¬ 
forms,”  and  seemed  to  think  they  were 
well  on  the  way  to  completion.  And 
all  the  time  the  Christians  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  sat  round  and  said  nothing,  and 
all  the  time  I  thought  of  the  outbreak 
which  I  had  been  told  was  preparing. 
And  the  lieutenant  babbled  on.  In 
order  that  I  might  see  for  myself  how 
reformed  the  country  was,  he  proposed 
that  I  should  go  yet  further  afield, 
’"rake  as  many  of  my  Nizams  as  you 
wish  and  go  to  Gusinje,”  be  said,  “in¬ 
stead  of  returning  the  way  you  came.” 
Now  this  was  a  very  tempting  offer, 
fw  Gusinje  has  the  worst  reputation 
of  ail  the  towns  of  North  Albania,  and 
few  people  from  the  West  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  it.  But  the  offi¬ 
cer  did  not  offer  to  accompany  me, 
and  I  remembered  the  warnings  of  the 
night  before.  Moreover,  to  prevent  my 
further  explorations  the  Pasha  at  Ipek 
had  detained  my  passport,  and  to  be 
caught  up-country,  minus  a  passport, 
by  a  Turkish  official  might  lead  to 
very  unpleasant  consequences.  But  I 
badly  wanted  to  go.  I  looked  at  my 
guide’s  face  for  the  casting  vote,  and 
the  haggard  anxiety  of  it  decided  me 
at  once.  I  politely  declined  the  offer 
and  he  breathed  again.  Safe  back  in 
England  I  feel  as  though  I  had  thrown 
away  an  opportunity,  but,  excepting 


that  young  Turkish  officer,  every  one. 
Including  even  the  gendarme  who  es¬ 
corted  me  back  to  the  frontier,  assured 
me  that  it  would  have  been  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  which  I  should  never  have  re¬ 
turned.  I  have  not  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  of  Nizams  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  lieutenant  very  politely  escorted 
me  back  to  Ipek,  this  time  with  fivfr 
mounted  gensdarmes.  He  pointed  out 
how  well  I  was  being  taken  care  of, 
and  begged  that  I  would  tell  my  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  improved  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  must  therefore  emphasize  tbe- 
fact  that  it  was  possible,  protected  by 
five  armed  men,  to  ride  for  three  hours 
without  being  shot  at,  for  this  was 
the  fact  he  so  greatly  admired. 

Briefiy,  the  “reforms,”  as  far  as 
“Old  Servla”  is  concerned,  consist  of  a 
large  army  of  Nizams,  of  which  the- 
inhabitants  are  terrified,  and  for 
which  they  have  to  pay.  This  has,  by 
force  of  arms,  temporally  ejected  the- 
Mahommedan  Albanians.  These  sol¬ 
diers,  I  was  told,  were  unpaid  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  fed.  And  even  some  of  the- 
Christians  spoke  of  them  with  more  or 
less  pity  on  this  account,  much  as  they 
disliked  and  feared  them.  In  Albania, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  Al¬ 
banians,  nothing  that  is  likely  to  lead  to 
any  future  improvement  has  been  ef¬ 
fected.  Without  making  war  upon 
them  the  Turks  cannot  disarm  the 
wild  mountain  tribes.  Moreover,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  Bulgaria,. 
Turkey  would  require  these  same  men 
as  soldiers,  and,  as  the  bulk  of  the  un¬ 
ruly  ones  are  Mabommedans,  would 
probably  obtain  them;  but  such  is  the 
strained  situation  that  this  is  not  quite- 
certain.  So  valuable,  indeed,  have 
they  always  been  as  fighting  men,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  has  hitherto 
allowed  them  every  licence  in  order  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  and 
nothing  but  Austro-Russian  pressure  ■ 
has  brought  about  even  a  pretence  at' 
keeping  order.  The  Albanians  are  a. 
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fiercely  independent  people,  and  have 
hitherto  tolerated  Turkish  “govern¬ 
ment”  only  bcause  it  is  unable  to  gov¬ 
ern  them.  They  have  formed,  hitherto, 
the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
Europe,  and  in  return  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  allowed  to  do  as  they 
please.  I  found  many  people  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  event  of  a  general 
war  it  was  possible  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians  would  elect  to  play  a  game  of 
their  own,  and  not  to  support  a  dying 
cause.  Some,  including  Albanians, 
even  spoke  of  “the  Albanian  king  that 
is  soon  to  be.”  1  cannot  say  that  I 
see  any  likelihood  that  this  wild 
scheme  will  be  carried  out.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  was  surprised  to  And  many 
Serbs  in  favor  of  it.  They  believed 
that  all  Albanian  atrocities  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
that,  left  to  themselves,  the  Albanians 
would  develop  into  a  flne  people.  That 
they  have  many  flne  qualities  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  Whether  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  seif  government  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  To  this  I  was  always 
given  the  old  reply,  “things  could  not 
be  worse  then  they  are  now.” 

As  far  as  Old  Servia  and  Albania 
are  concerned  the  reform  scheme  is  a 
mere  farce;  neither  has  it  been  more 

Th«  ICootlily 


successful  in  Macedonia.  The  “re¬ 
forms”  are  offered  many  years  too  late 
in  the  world’s  history,  and  all  the 
Balkan  peoples  know  how  much  Turk¬ 
ish  promises  are  worth.  In  fact,  when 
one  is  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  all 
plans  for  a  reformed  and  peaceful 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  no  matter 
how  well  they  read  on  paper  in  Eng¬ 
land,  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  at¬ 
tempts  to  solder  up  a  volcano  in  erup¬ 
tion. 

“Europe,”  said  a  man  to  me,  “knows 
nothing  about  us,  cares  nothing,  under¬ 
stands  nothing.  If  no  one  will  help  us 
we  must  help  ourselves.  The  organi¬ 
zation  in  Macedonia  is  complete.  We 
have,  and  have  had  for  years,  agents 
in  every  town,  in  every  village.  We 
are  fully  armed.  The  people  are  ready 
to  die  for  the  cause.  All  is  ready,  and 
we  shall  begin.” 

This  was  in  July,  and  they  have  be¬ 
gun.  If  the  rest  of  the  schemes  that  I 
got  wind  of  are  carried  out  with  the 
same  punctuality  a  good  deal  of  “his¬ 
tory”  is  hurrying  up.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  Balkan  people  to  offer  any 
solution  of  their  difliculties,  for  there 
is  “a  lion  in  every  path.”  But  I  have 
found  them  honest,  kindly,  generous 
and  hospitable,  and  I  wish  them  well. 

U.  Edith  Dvrham. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ROBERT  EMMET. 


(  The  true  story  of  the  Emmet  Insarreotion  of  ISOS— the  centenary  of  which  Ireland,  with  its 
passion  for  anniversaries,  is  celebrating  this  year— is  told  now  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  based 
on  the  official  correspondence—"  private  and  confidential  ’’—of  the  Earl  of  Hardwlcke,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  state,  has  Just  been  made  {accessible  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
British  Museum.) 


At  a  social  party  of  students  in  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century— a  revolu¬ 
tionary  era  in  Ireland— Thomas  Moore, 
a  lad  destined  to  be  the  Country’s  na¬ 
tional  poet,  played  on  the  piano  the 


martial  strains  of  the  ancient  Gaelic 
air  to  which,  years  later,  he  wedded 
the  song  “Let  Erin  remember  the  days 
of  old.”  “Oh  that  I  were  marching  to 
that  air  at  the  head  of  20,000  men  for 
Ireland!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  youths. 
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It  was  Robert  Emmet,  the  dreamy  en¬ 
thusiast  and  patriot,  whose  romantic 
and  trag^ic  story  is  the  saddest,  yet  the 
dearest,  memory  which  Ireland  cher¬ 
ishes  from  her  unhappy  past. 

Emmet  was  bom  on  March  4.  1778, 
in  St  Stephen’s  Green,  still  the  most 
fashionable  residential  quarter  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  bis  father  being  one  of  the  State 
physicians  to  the  Viceregal  Court 
The  family  was  originally  English. 
They  came  from  Kent,  in  the  wake  of 
Cromwell’s  army  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  rebellion  in  1641,  and 
in  the  subsequent  confiscation  of  the 
properties  of  the  defeated  Irish  Chiefs 
they  received  a  substantial  grant  of 
land  in  Tipperary.  To  call  a  man  a 
“Cromwellian”  is  even  to-day  one  of 
the  supremest  terms  of  aversion  and 
contempt  in  the  mouths  of  the  peas¬ 
antry.  Yet  from  a  Cromwellian  brood 
came  Robert  Emmet,  their  adored  po¬ 
litical  martyr.  The  boy  entered  Trin¬ 
ity  College  in  October  1793,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  gentle,  serious, 
earnest,  “wholly  free,”  as  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dent  Thomas  Moore  says,  “from  the 
frailties  of  youth,”  fond  of  scientific 
studies,  and  noted  in  the  Debating  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  college  for  a  gift  of  genu¬ 
ine  oratory.  His  person  was  small  and 
lean  and  wiry.  The  face,  pallid  and 
slightly  pock-pitted,  was  strong,  but 
without  physical  beauty.  Under  a  brow 
broad  and  high,  the  eyes,  gray  in  color, 
were  heavy-lidded,  small  and  search¬ 
ing;  the  nose  prominent,  straight,  and 
thin,  ended  combatively  in  a  sharp 
point;  and  the  under  lip  of  the  mouth 
protruded  somewhat  truculently,  like  a 
challenge  of  defiance.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  expression  was  intense  gravity, 
grim  earnestness,  supreme  self-con¬ 
fidence.  It  was  the  face  of  a  fanatic. 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
United  Irishmen  in  1798,  the  execu¬ 
tion  or  banishment  of  all  its  leaders, 
the  cowed  and  prostrate  condition  of 


Robert  Emmet. 

the  country  after  the  rigorously  repres¬ 
sive  measures  of  the  Irish  Government, 
did  not  deter  this  extraordinary  youth 
from  planning,  two  years  after  the 
Union  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in 
1801,  another  attempt  to  establish  an 
Irish  Republic.  The  Irish  Executive 
knew  nothing  definite  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  fresh  insurrection  until 
it  burst  about  their  astonished  ears  on 
July  23,  1803.  Then  there  was  no  lack 
of  information.  Then  the  whole  scheme 
was  unfolded  to  them  by  some  of  the 
terror-stricken  conspirators  on  whom 
the  law  succeeded  in  laying  its  heavy 
hand.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  office  by  Addington  in  March 
1801,  and  continued  to  hold  it  under 
Pitt  until  February  1806.  His  chief 
Secretary  was  William  Wickham,  and 
his  Under-Secretary  was  Alexander 
Marsden.  In  the  Hardwicke  corre¬ 
spondence  there  is  a  most  interesting 
official  paper  on  the  Emmet  insurrec¬ 
tion,  prepared  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
In  December  1803.  “Account  of  the 
Insurrection  in  Dublin  on  the  23rd 
July,  1803,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  preceded”— so  runs  its 
title— “prepared  from  the  evidence  in 
the  late  State  Trials,  from  the  secret 
examination  of  several  accomplices, 
and  from  various  secret  documents, 
particularly  from  intercepted  letters 
and  other  papers  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  several  of  the  conspirators.” 
From  this  document,  and  from  the  “se¬ 
cret  and  confidential”  correspondence 
between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet 
In  London,  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
the  development  of  the  plot.  It  is  an 
exciting  tale  of  adventure  and  ro¬ 
mance,  a  tale  of  the  deepest  human 
interest. 


Young  Emmet  was  expelled  from 
Trinity  College  in  1798  for  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  therefore  debarred 
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from  Joining  any  of  the  professions. 
In  1802  he  entered  the  tanning  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  death  of  his  father  turned 
him  irrevocably  from  the  prosaic  if 
peaceful  ways  of  industry  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  if  hazardous,  career  of  a  rev¬ 
olutionist.  Under  the  will  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  he  received  in  April  1803  a  sum 
of  3,0001.,  and  with  this  amount  at  his 
back  the  boy  dreamer  and  fanatic  pro¬ 
posed  to  wrest  Ireland  from  the  grasp 
of  the  strongest  and  most  wealthy 
power  in  the  world.  But  he  had  no 
misgiving  as  to  the  success  of  his 
scheme.  Was  it  not— for  one  thing— 
absolutely  new  and  original?  He  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  United  Irishmen,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  a  well-organized 
revolutionary  society,  with  clubs  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  count¬ 
ing  its  numbers  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  That  scheme  had  proved  abor¬ 
tive  because  of  the  scope  it  allowed  to 
traitors  who  reported  every  move  in 
the  game  to  the  Government.  His 
plan  was,  first,  to  spend  his  fortune  on 
the  manufacture  and  collection  of  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war  in  the  metropolis,  tak¬ 
ing  but  a  dozen  tried  and  trusty 
friends  into  his  confidence;  then,  when 
all  his  preparations  were  completed, 
to  summon  a  thousand  desperate  men 
to  his  aid  from  the  disaffected  in  and 
around  Dublin,  arm  them  from  his 
stores,  and,  surprising  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  and  consequently  unprepared  Irish 
Executive,  plant  the  flag  of  revolution 
on  the  battlements  of  Dublin  Castle. 
This  much  accomplished— and  to  the 
romantic,  guileless  youth  it  was  but  a 
little  thing— Ireland,  at  the  sound  of 
his  trumpet,  would  shake  off  her  fet¬ 
ters,  arise 'a  free  and  independent  Re¬ 
public,  and  hall  him  her  first  President, 
Emmet  accordingly  confided  his 
scheme  only  to  a  few  subordinate  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  in  Kildare 
and  Wicklow,  two  counties  adjoin¬ 
ing  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  the  metrop¬ 


olis  itself.  These  were  to  have  the 
men  ready  to  respond  to  his  call  when 
he  passed  the  word  that  the  day  had 
come  to  rise.  But  in  the  immediate 
work  of  manufacturing  arms  and  gun¬ 
powder  his  trusted  confederates  were 
not  more  than  eight  workmen  in  the 
humblest  walks  in  life.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipals  were  Michael  Quigley,  a  brick¬ 
layer,  and  Nicholas  Stafford,  a  cotton- 
spinner.  Two  depots  were  taken  in  the 
most  crowded  centre  of  Dublin— one  in 
Francis  Street,  and  the  other  in  Mar- 
shalsea  Lane,  off  Thomas  Street.  It 
is  stated  in  Wickham’s  narrative  that 
such  was  the  secrecy  with  which  Em¬ 
met  conducted  these  initial  operations 
of  his  plot  that  not  even  his  chief  fel¬ 
low-conspirators  knew  exactly  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  depots.  Emmet  himself 
so  completely  disappeared  from  his 
social  circle  at  the  beginning  of  April 
— on  receiving  the  money  left  him  in 
his  father’s  will- that  the  secret  agents 
of  the  Executive  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  had  become  of  him,  or  to 
determine  whether  he  was  in  Dublin, 
or  in  the  provinces  organizing,  or  had 
left  Ireland  altogether.  He  took  a 
lonely  country  house  in  Butterfield 
Lane,  Rathfamham,  just  outside  the 
city.  Here  he  lived  in  absolute  seclu¬ 
sion  as  “Robert  Ellis’’  with  a  faithful 
girl  servant,  named  Anne  Devlin,  and 
here  he  was  visited  at  night  by  his 
principal  agents.  He  does  not  seem 
even  to  have  ever  inspected  his  depots 
in  Francis  Street  and  Marshalsea  Lane. 
Of  the  eight  workmen  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  warlike  stores, 
only  Quigley  and  Stafford  were  aware 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  knew  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  To  them  he  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  for  the  purchase  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  for  the  payment  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  a  day  to  the  mechanics  employed 
in  the  depots.  From  them  he  received 
regular  reports  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  work. 
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But  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July 
16,  a  most  untoward  accident  hap¬ 
pened.  An  explosion  occurred  in  the 
Francis  Street  depot.  One  of  the  work¬ 
men  was  killed.  But,  worse  calamity, 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  was 
called  to  the  place,  and  the  stores  of 
pikes,  blunderbusses,  rockets,  and  gun¬ 
powder  were  seized.  Emmet,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  made  the  Marsbalsea  Lane  de¬ 
pot  bis  habitation  in  order  that  be 
might  personally  supervise  the  further 
progress  of  operations.  He  also  decid¬ 
ed  to  hasten  the  day  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  accordingly  appointed  the 
evening  of  the  following  Saturday, 
July  23.  Saturday  was  market-day 
in  Dublin,  when  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  crowds  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  agricultural  population  to  come 
in  to  sell  their  produce;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  streets  on  that  evening  were 
usually  thronged  with  artisans  and  la¬ 
borers,  so  that  the  assembly  of  the 
rebels  at  various  points  of  the  city,  for 
the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Castle 
and  the  military  barracks,  was  likely 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Therefore,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  July  22,  Emmet  sent  commands 
to  bis  confederates  in  Dublin,  Kildare, 
and  Wicklow,  to  be  ready  with  their 
men  at  allotted  posts  within  the  city  at 
9  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
arms  would  be  distributed  to  them  and 
instructions  issued  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  operations  in  the  capture  of  Dub¬ 
lin. 


About  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning  ten  of  the  leaders  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  in  Kildare  arrived  in  Dublin. 
“They  are  all  known  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,’’  says  Chief  Secretary  Wickham, 
In  his  report,  written  in  December; 
“and  most  of  them  are  now  in  cus¬ 
tody.’’  Emmet  met  them  at  the  White 
Bull  Inn,  Thomas  Street,  with  which 
his  depot  in  Marsbalsea  Lane  was  con¬ 
nected  by  a  back  passage.  The  Kil¬ 
dare  men  were  all  substantial  farmers. 


Their  natural  impulsiveness  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  as  Irishmen  were  some¬ 
what  toned  down  by  the  phlegm  and 
caution  which  Alother  Earth  imparts 
to  those  who  come  into  close  relations 
with  her.  They  had  heard  of  Emmet, 
of  course,  but  they  had  never  seen  him 
before,  and  these  graybeards— many  of 
them— were  not  impressed  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  youth  of  the  revolutionary  chief 
nor  by  his  supercilious  and  domineer¬ 
ing  manner.  The  rumor  had  gone 
abroad  that  the  Dublin  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  had  refused  to  act  The 
countrymen  accordingly  insisted  upon 
being  introduced  to  their  city  confed¬ 
erates.  They  were  not  going  to  trust 
their  lives  and  liberties,  they  said,  to  a 
raw  enthusiastic  boy.  But  Emmet  pre- 
emptorily  refused  to  produce  them;  first 
because  it  was  only  too  true  that  the 
Dublin  leaders— mainly  shopkeepers— 
bad  proved  unreliable;  and,  secondly 
and  mainly,  because,  as  things  were 
now  appearing  desperate,  be  chivalrous¬ 
ly  desired  to  hide  as  far  as  possible  the 
identity  of  the  men  implicated  in  the 
plot 

The  Kildare  farmers  then  demanded 
to  be  shown  the  depot  of  arms.  To 
this  Emmet  agreed.  He  conducted 
two  of  the  band  to  the  neighboring  ar¬ 
senal  in  Marsbalsea  Lane.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  to  them  the  piles  of  pikes— 
(sharp  and  deadly  weapons  they  bad 
proved  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
furiated  peasantry  during  the  rebellion 
of  ’98)— their  bafts  binged  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  so  that  they  might  be  doubled  up 
and  secretly  carried  beneath  a  great¬ 
coat  He  showed  them  also  an  im¬ 
mense  store  of  musket  ball-cartridges. 
So  far  so  good.  But  in  the  way  of 
firearms  there  were  only  eighteen  blun¬ 
derbusses,  and  only  four  muskets 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  two 
army  deserters.  The  only  sword  in  the 
place  was  one  which  Emmet  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  himself.  Some  extraordinar¬ 
ily  primitive  weapons  were  exhibited. 
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There  were  one-hundred-and-four  quart 
bottles  filled  'with  gunpowder,  fitted 
with  fuses  and  quilted  round  with 
musket  bullets,  to  do  duty  as  band 
grenades.  There  were  eight  logs  of 
deal,  ten  feet  long  and  one  foot  square, 
bored  in  the  centre,  charged  with  gun¬ 
powder  and  stones,  to  supply  the  place 
of  cannon.  Emmet  also  showed  the 
Kildare  farmers  one  thousand  rudely 
printed  copies  of  the  address  of  “The 
Provisional  Government  to  the  People 
of  Ireland’’  which  the  youth  himself 
had  written.  It  was  a  fiamboyant  pro¬ 
duction.  But  it  emphatically  declared 
that  during  the  revolution  life  and 
property  were  to  be  held  sacred.  The 
first  of  the  thirty  decrees  it  promul¬ 
gated  was  that  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  for  ever  abolished,  and 
that  Church  lands  were  the  property 
of  the  Nation.  Finally  Emmet,  with 
boyish  pride,  displayed  to  them  the 
gorgeous  uniform  which  he  was  to 
wear  on  the  morrow  as  Commander- 
In-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public. 

But  these  unimaginative,  unromantlc 
tillers  of  the  soil  scoffed  at  the  boy’s 
arsenal  and  his  proclamations,  and 
even  at  his  magnificent  dress.  “Be  the 
wars’’— they  reported  to  their  com¬ 
rades  in  the  White  Bull  Inn— “they 
wor  made  a  nice  game  of  be  the 
youngster!  They  wor  to  attack  the 
Artillery  barracks,  nothin’  else,  with 
a  few  ould  blunderbusses!  Oh,  the 
dlvll  was  in  it,  entirely!  It  was  to 
put  the  rope  round  the  necks  of  de¬ 
cent  men  the  boy  wanted!  As  they 
wom’t  fools  they  would  have  no  hand, 
art,  or  part  in  the  business!’’  “The 
whole  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes,*’  writes  Chief  Secretary  Wick¬ 
ham,  “sending  back  their  followers 
whom  they  met  on  the  road.” 
******* 

At  nine  o’clock  that  fateful  evening 
of  July  23,  1803,  the  great  hour  had 


come  for  Robert  Emmet— the  hour  of 
bis  rapturous  patriotic  dreamings;  the 
hour  of  a  great  national  awakening  and 
uprising,  when  be  should  place  him¬ 
self  at  the  bead  of  a  thousand  deter¬ 
mined  men,  and  set  out  to  seize  Dub¬ 
lin  Castle,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  But  what  a  disappointing 
consummation  of  bis  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  of  his  months  of  feverish  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  great  revolution!  The 
Dublin  men  refusing  to  rise,  the  Kil¬ 
dare  farmers  gone  home  in  disgust! 
But  Emmet  was  determined  that,  who¬ 
ever  might  be  wanting,  he,  at  least, 
should  not  fail.  He  put  on  his  grand 
uniform  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  of  the  Irish  Republic.  The 
coat  was  green,  with  heavy  golden 
epaulets.  There  was  a  white  waist¬ 
coat,  and  tight  pantaloons  of  the  same 
color,  and  Hessian  boots.  In  the  crim¬ 
son  sash  round  his  waist  were  a  brace 
of  pistols,  and  by  bis  side  bung  a 
sword.  On  his  head  was  a  beaver 
cocked  hat  with  white  feathers.  His 
two  chief  generals,  Michael  Quigley, 
the  bricklayer,  and  Nicholas  Stafford, 
the  cotton-spinner,  also  wore  green 
uniforms,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  the 
bravery  and  the  glory  of  their  young 
leader’s  regimentals.  Emmet  was  still 
the  boy  more  than  the  revolutionist  in 
this,  the  supreme  moment  of  the  crisis. 
He  had  all  the  assurance  of  youth  in 
Its  own  invincibility  and  good  fortune, 
and  he  readily  put  it  to  the  touch. 
Not  a  thought  of  failure  or  death 
seems  to  have  disturbed  him.  It  was 
a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  in 
the  soft  setting  sunshine  and  the  ra¬ 
diant  blue  skies  he  saw  not  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  gallows  nor  the  glint  of  the 
executioner’s  knife.  So,  drawing  his 
sword,  the  romantic  and  intrepid  boy, 
in  the  fantastic  uniform,  sallied  forth 
from  the  depot  in  Marsbalsea  Lane, 
with  firm  step,  erect  front,  and  Joyful 
heart,  to  outlawry  and  a  shameful 
death! 
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Following  Emmet  as  be  appeared  in 
Thomas  Street  from  Marshalsea  Lane 
were  about  a  hundred  men,  twenty  or 
so  provided  with  blunderbusses,  and 
the  others  armed  with  pikes.  There 
was  much  shouting  and  yelling.  The 
peaceable  marketing  crowds  in  that 
busy  thoroughfare,  highly  puzzled, 
asked  each  other  “What’s  up?”  The 
inhabitants  crowded  the  windows  and 
looked  down  on  the  scene  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  On  what  was  afoot  becoming 
known,  a  panic  set  in.  The  shop¬ 
keepers,  Interrupted  at  their  busiest 
hour,  hurried  to  put  up  their  shutters, 
as  they  cursed  the  youth  in  the  green 
and  gold  and  white  uniform— the  poet, 
the  dreamer,  and  the  enthusiast— who. 
In  setting  out  to  make  them  free,  had 
spoiled  their  evening’s  takings.  Drunk¬ 
en  ruffians  poured  out  of  the  low  inns 
and,  arming  themselves  with  pikes. 
Joined  the  insurgents,  bent  solely  on 
pillage  and  murder.  Emmet,  turning 
to  the  left,  towards  Dublin  Castle, 
drew  up  his  foilowers  in  Francis 
Street,  and  had  them  counted  by  Quig¬ 
ley  and  Stafford.  About  300  they  num¬ 
bered,  but  on  not  more  than  100  could 
reliance  be  placed.  The  youth  then 
addressed  them.  He  said  that,  as  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  capture 
Dublin  Castle,  he  proposed  to  lead 
them  to  the  IVicklow  mountains  to 
await  a  more  favoring  chance  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Irish  Republic.  What 
was  that?  Take  them  away  from 
Dublin,  where  there  were  Sassenachs 
to  be  piked!  And  to  the  desolate,  hun¬ 
gry  Wicklow  hills!  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  the  like!  Who  was  this  gossoon 
who  dared  to  say  so!  To  the  devil 
they  pitched  the  youngster,  and  his 
green  and  gold  uniform!  The  yelling 
mob  thus  hurled  their  indignation  at 
the  boy.  Let  him  run  away,  the  cow¬ 
ard,  to  the  Wicklow  mountains  if  he 
liked!  They  could  get  on  very  well 
without  him  in  piking  the  Sassenachs! 
Just  then  a  dragoon  rode  up  Francis 


Street,  from  the  direction  of  the  Castle. 
He  was  an  orderly,  leisurely  on  his  way 
to  the  Royal  Hospital,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Commander-In-Chief  of  the 
Forces.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  to  be  the 
first  victim  of  the  insurrection!  With 
savage  cries,  the  mob  surrounded  him, 
fiung  him  from  his  horse,  and  piked 
him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Emmet 
was  overwhelmed  with  horror  by  the 
cruel  deed.  This  was  not  insurrection 
as  he  had  imagined  it— with  banners 
flying,  drums  beating,  bugles  blowing, 
his  gallant  followers  in  deadly  grapple 
with  gallant  foes!  Collecting  ten  of 
his  chief  supporters— including  Mi¬ 
chael  Quigley,  the  bricklayer,  and  Nich¬ 
olas  Stafford,  the  cotton-spinner— he 
fled  from  Francis  Street,  dodging 
through  the  back  streets  in  order  to 
get  to  his  house  in  Butterfleld  Lane 
without  having  to  pass  a  military  post. 
They  reached  the  place  just  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Young  Anne  Devlin  was 
there,  praying  for  the  success  of  the 
rebellion.  “Who's  that?’’  she  called 
out,  on  hearing  the  noise  in  the  j'ard. 
“It’s  me,  Anne,’’  replied  Emmet,  com¬ 
ing  into  the  girl’s  view.  She  saw  his 
green  and  gold  and  white  uniform. 
But  what  a  mockery  was  its  gallant 
bravery,  with  that  face  of  shame  and 
humiliation  beneath  the  cocked  hat 
and  white  feathers!  “Oh,  bad  welcome 
to  yez!’’  cried  the  girl  bitterly  in  an 
Irish  exclamation.  “Is  the  world  lost 
by  ye,  cowards  that  yez  are,  to  lead 
the  people  to  destruction,  and  then  to 
lave  them!’’  “Don’t  blame  me,  Anne; 
the  fault  is  not  mine,’’  was  the  boy’s 
dejected  reply. 

******* 

The  mob  broke  up  Into  several  sec¬ 
tions  after  Emmet  had  fled,  and  for 
two  hours  held  complete  possession  of 
James  Street,  Thomas  Street,  and 
Francis  Street,  almost  the  entire  route 
between  Dublin  Castle,  the  seat  of  civil 
government,  and  the  Royal  Hospital, 
the  headquarters  of  the  military. 
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Their  principal  leader  was  a  soldier 
named  James  Bannan— one  of  the  two 
deserters  who  had  been  in  hiding  for 
days  in  the  depot  at  Marshalsea  Lane 
—and  in  his  red  coat  he  was  a  conspic¬ 
uous  figure  in  the  turbulent  scenes 
that  followed.  There  was  a  barrack 
in  James  Street  occupied  by  150  men  of 
the  21st  Regiment,  or  the  Royal  North 
British  Fusiliers.  The  senior  ofilcer 
on  duty,  suspicious  of  the  movements 
of  the  mob  in  James  Street,  but  with¬ 
out  even  the  remotest  idea  that  an 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  de¬ 
spatched  Lieutenant  Brady,  with  a 
company  of  the  regiment,  to  fetch 
Colonel  Brown  from  his  lodgings  on 
Usher  Quay.  A  body  of  pikemen 
rushed  suddenly  upon  the  soldiers  as 
they  were  marching  through  James 
Street,  but  fied,  dinging  away  their 
weapons,  before  the  musketry  fire  of 
the  “red-coats.”  Meanwhile,  Colonel 
Brown,  on  the  way  to  the  barracks  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  servant,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  another  party  of  the  rebels 
and  was  piked  to  death. 

A  private  carriage  came  along  Thom¬ 
as  Street,  driving  in  the  direction  of 
the  Castle,  In  it  were  two  gentlemen 
and  a  young  lady.  It  was  stopped  by 
the  mob.  “What  do  you  want?”  de¬ 
manded  the  elder  of  the  gentlemen.  “I 
am  Kllwarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench.”  The  judge— one  of  the 
most  humane  dispensers  of  the  law  in 
a  rather  brutal  age— was  immediately 
pulled  out  of  the  carriage  and  piked. 
He  resided  a  few  miles  outside  the 
city,  and,  bearing  the  rumors  of  an 
Insurrection,  decided  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  his  post  was  at 
the  Castle,  The  other  gentleman,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Wolfe  (Kllwarden’s 
nephew),  was  also  cruelly  murdered. 
The  young  lady  was  the  judge’s 
daughter.  With  the  departure  of  Em¬ 
met,  the  rebellion  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  offscourings  of  the  lowest 
quarters  of  Dublin.  But  the  Irish  in¬ 


stinct  of  respect  for  women  was  alive 
even  in  the  breasts  of  this  rabble.  In 
all  the  horrors  of  ’98  in  Wexford,  the 
peasants  laid  not  a  band  immodestly 
upon  any  women  of  their  opponents, 
while  their  own  wives  and  daughters 
and  sisters  were  being  outraged  by 
the  military.  “Run  away  with  you. 
Miss,  and  God  save  you!”  cried  the  in¬ 
surgents  to  Miss  Wolfe— after  they  had 
foully  murdered  her  aged  father  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes— and  the  unhappy  young 
lady,  distraught  and  hysterical,  has¬ 
tened  unmolested  to  the  Castle! 

Another  section  of  the  mob  attacked 
a  guardhouse,  occupied  by  a  few  com¬ 
panies  of  the  21st  Regiment,  in  the 
Coombe,  and  back  lanes  of  Thomas 
Street,  but  were  easily  repulsed. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  isolat¬ 
ed  murders  within  the  area  of  dis¬ 
turbance.  But  by  eleven  o’clock  de¬ 
tachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  ar¬ 
rived  and  stamped  out  what  remained 
of  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  in¬ 
surrection.  About  thirty  of  the  rebels 
were  killed.  The  Yeomanrj’  were  also 
called  out  and  passed  the  night  search¬ 
ing  the  houses  of  the  district.  By 
morning  the  prisons  were  crammed 
with  suspected  persons. 

**«*«•* 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  24,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  sat  down  in  Dublin  Castle 
to  write  for  Charles  Yorke,  the  Home 
Secretary,  an  account  of  the  outbreak. 
“They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ably 
commanded,”  is  the  comment  of  his 
Excellency;  “and  indeed  everything 
shows  that  this  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  a  rabble  without  leaders.” 
On  the  26th  the  Viceroy  writes  that 
there  had  been  no  further  disturbance 
in  Dublin.  “It  is  also  a  satisfactory 
circumstance,”  he  adds,  “that  the  mail 
coaches  from  the  country  arrived  in 
due  course  this  morning,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  attacked,  and  that  the  guards 
report  the  country  through  which  they 
had  passed  everywhere  quiet.”  Mean- 
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while  it  was  freely  said  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  caught  napping. 
The  garrison  of  Dublin  consisted  of 
3,000  men— infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar¬ 
tillery— and,  though  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection  was  within  a  few  minutes’ 
ride  of  the  Royal  Barracks,  two  hours 
elapsed  before  the  military  were  turned 
out.  The  gentry,  especially,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  indignant,  declaring  that  if 
they  had  had  their  native  Parliament 
adequate  measures  would  have  been 
taken  for  their  protection.  “It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,”  the  Lord-Lieutenant  admits 
in  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  “that  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy  should  have  been  formed  and 
brought  to  such  a  position  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered,  and  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  a  secret  of  such  a  nature 
to  be  so  well  kept.”  He  adds:  “I  had 
some  vague  information  of  risings  in 
Belfast  and  Dublin;  but  it  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  act  upon,  and  the  writer 
desired  a  sum  of  money  at  the  same 
time,  which  appeared  to  explain  his 
motives.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vague 
rumors  which  many  people  are  fond  of 
circulating  make  one  less  disposed  to 
credit  those  which  are  real.”  In  an¬ 
other  communication  to  the  Home  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Viceroy  states  that  Patrick 
.McCabe,  a  chandler,  of  Francis  Street, 
who  had  been  arrested,  confessed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
surrection;  but  asserted  positively  that 
though  he  breakfasted  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  23,  at  a  public-house 
near  Island  Bridge  with  three  others 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  of 
attack  on  the  artillery  barracks  of  the 
district,  he  was  not  apprised  of  the 
intention  of  rising  on  that  day,  or  in¬ 
formed  of  the  existence  of  the  depot  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  Marshalsea 
Lane.  “If  this  is  true  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,”  comments  the  Viceroy; 
“but  if  such  a  system  of  secrecy  is  ob¬ 
served  amongst  those  who  are  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  plan  of  insurrection,  at  the 


same  time  that  it  diminishes  our 
chance  of  procuring  good  information, 
it  must  greatly  diminish  their  chance 
of  success  at  any  point.”  The  Home 
Secretary,  writing  on  August  4  from 
Whitehall,  was  able  to  convey  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  that  George  III.  and 
his  Cabinet  held  the  Irish  Government 
blameless  in  the  matter.  “Addington 
desires  me  to  tell  you,”  says  Charles 
Yorke,  “that  yesterday  in  the  closet 
the  King  said  to  him  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
no  remissness  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Government,  and  that  he  was 
much  displeased  at  the  reports  that 
had  been  propagated  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  also  desired  to  mention  that  the 
King  said  this  of  his  own  mind,  and 
without  having  been  led  to  the  subject 
by  Addington.” 

«  *  *  4i  *  *  * 

On  August  25  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
announces  to  the  Home  Secretary  the 
arrest  of  “young  Emmet.”  He  adds: 
“There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  affair 
of  the  23rd  ultimo,  but  I  confess  I  had 
imagined  that  he  had  escaped.  His 
having  remained  here  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  in  expectation  of  a  further 
attempt.”  Here  the  glamor  of  a 
sweet  and  romantic  love  episode  is 
fiung  around  the  story  of  this  madcap 
Insurrection.  It  was  as  a  lover,  not  as 
a  rebel,  that  Robert  Emmet  lingered  in 
Dublin,  while  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
outraged  law  were  eagerly  searching 
to  run  him  down.  On  the  Monday 
night  after  the  insurrection  the  boy 
and  bis  companions  fied  from  the 
house  in  Butterfield  Lane  to  the  Dub¬ 
lin  mountains.  Anne  Devlin,  going  up 
there  a  few  days  later  with  letters, 
found  Emmet,  still  in  his  uniform  of 
green  and  gold  and  white,  sitting  out¬ 
side  a  cabin.  Much  of  the  fantastic 
finery  of  the  patriot’s  trappdngs  was 
departed.  They  were  soiled  and  be¬ 
draggled.  His  pride  in  them  was 
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dead.  Indeed,  he  hated  them  now,  for 
being  unable  to  procure  a  change  to 
everyday  attire,  they  tied  him  to  the 
Dublin  bills,  while  he  ardently  pined 
to  be  back  in  Dublin  to  see  bis  sweet¬ 
heart.  Sarah  Curran  was  her  name. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Phllpot  Curran,  the  famous  ad¬ 
vocate,  who  bad  defended,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  skill  and  devotion,  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  of  ’98,  brought  to  trial 
before  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals.  A 
sweet  shy  young  girl  Is  Sarah  Curran, 
as  we  see  her  in  Romney’ s  portrait. 
Silky  hair  ripples  over  her  w’hite  fore¬ 
head;  the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes 
—the  glowing  eyes  of  her  witty  and 
eloquent  father— show  that,  like  her 
lover,  she  w^as  a  dreamer  and  enthu¬ 
siast;  and  though  the  curling  lips  are 
parted  by  a  pleasant  smile,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  expression  of  the  face  is  sad. 
She  was  then  only  twenty-one  years 
old. 

Early  in  August  Robert  Emmet  ef¬ 
fected  a  partial  change  of  his  dress. 
He  was  able  to  east  aside  the  cocked 
hat  with  white  feathers,  and  the  green 
and  gold  jacket;  but  he  had  still  to 
retain  the  white  waistcoat  and  panta¬ 
loons  and  the  Hessian  boots.  In  this 
attire,  half  military  and  half  civilian, 
he  returned  to  Harold’s  Cross,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  wdth 
a  poor  widow,  who  knew  him  well, 
named  Palmer.  The  house  was  on  the 
high  road  between  the  Priory,  the  res¬ 
idence  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  at 
Rathfarnbam,  and  the  city.  A  letter 
from  him  being  conveyed  to  Sarah 
Curran,  he  met  his  love  and  told  her 
that  he  proposed,  when  the  pursuit 
slackened,  to  endeavor  to  quit  the 
country  for  America.  But  that  was 
not  to  be.  The  authorities  received  in¬ 
formation  that  a  young  man,  possibly 
Emmet,  was  in  biding  at  Mrs.  Pal¬ 
mer’s,  Harold’s  Cross.  The  chief  of 
the  police.  Major  Slrr,  rode  out  there 
at  mid-day  on  August  23,  attended  by 


a  soldier,  and,  entering  the  bouse, 
found  the  young  man  just  about  to  sit 
down  to  dinner.  “What’s  your  name?’’ 
asked  the  police  officer.  “Cunning¬ 
ham,’’  was  the  reply.  “How  long  have 
yon  been  here?’’  I  came  only  this 
morning,’’  Sirr  then  sought  Mrs.  Pal¬ 
mer,  and  ascertained  from  her  that  the 
lodger’s  name  was  Hewitt,  and  that 
he  had  been  there  several  weeks.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interview'  with  the  landlady  the 
peace  officer  heard  the  noise  of  a  scuf¬ 
fle  in  the  street,  and  hastening  out  saw 
the  young  man  running  oflf.  Sirr  gave 
chase,  and  captured  the  fugitive. 
Brought  toi  Dublin  Castle,  the  prisoner 
admitted  he  was  Robert  Emmet.  He 
was  committed  to  Kilmainham  gaol 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
***«*«• 

Emmet  retained  for  bis  defence  .Tohn 
Philpot  Curran,  the  ablest  advocate 
of  the  day,  and  the  father  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  Curran  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Emmet  family  and  knew  Rob 
ert  well,  but  he  was  absolutely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  relations  between  his 
daughter  and  the  plotter  and  leader 
of  the  late  insurrection.  The  news 
came  to  him  in  a  dramatic  manner  and 
with  crushing  effect.  The  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  writing  to  Charles  Yorke  on 
September  9,  says: 

A  curious  discovery  has  been  made 
respecting  Emmet,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  not  time  to  detail  to  you 
fully.  There  were  found  upon  him  two 
letters  from  a  woman,  written  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  In  which 
he  bad  been  engaged,  and  with  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  any  future 
attempt  He  has  been  very  anxious 
to  prevent  these  letters  being  brought 
forward,  and  has  been  apprehensive 
that  the  writer  was  arrested  as  well 
as  himself.  Till  yesterday,  however,, 
we  were  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  written  these  letters, 
which  are  very  clever  and  striking. 
The  discovery  was  made  last  night  by 
a  letter  from  Emmet,  Intercepted  on 
Its  X)a8sage  from  Kilmainham  prison  to 
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Miss  Sarah  Curran,  youngest  daughter 
of  Curran  the  lawyer.  Wickham  has 
Been  him  and  he  professes  entire  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  connection;  but  I  think 
he  must  decline  being  counsel  for  Em¬ 
met  in  a  case  in  which  his  daughter 
may  be  implicated.  It  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  story,  and  strengthens  the 
case  against  Emmet. 

Emmet  was  indeed  sorely  stricken 
by  the  discovery  of  his  sweetheart’s 
association  with  him  in  his  dreams 
and  ambitious,  his  projects  and  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
I)ower  in  Ireland.  He  appealed  fervent¬ 
ly  to  the  authorities  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  papers.  He  offered  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  high  treason 
and  to  walk  to  the  gallows  without  a 
word— giving  up  his  right  to  address 
the  Court  from  the  dock  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  scaffold— if,  in  return. 
Miss  Curran  and  her  relatives  were 
spared  the  annoyance  and  the  grief  of 
the  public  disciosure  of  these  docu¬ 
ments.  The  Crown  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal.  One  day  Major  Sirr  and  a  party 
of  Yeomanry  appeared  at  the  Priory, 
Kathfarnham,  armed  with  warrants  to 
search  the  house  and  its  owner’s  pa¬ 
pers,  and  to  arrest  Sarah  Curran.  It 
was  the  first  intimation  that  Curran 
received  of  the  implication  of  his 
daughter  in  the  insurrection.  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  blow.  His  anger 
against  Sarah  was  intense.  This 
great  lawyer,  this  orator  with  the 
tongue  of  fire,  this  wit,  from  whose 
recorded  sallies  the  lapse  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  not  evaporated  the  spirit  of 
laughter,  was,  with  all  his  genius,  a 
mean-souled  creature.  His  conduct, 
as  disclosed  by  the  Hardwicke  corre¬ 
spondence,  was  most  despicable.  It 
was  not  for  his  daughter,  suffering 
from  the  cruellest  pangs  that  can  lac¬ 
erate  the  ardent  heart  of  a  young  girl 
In  love,  that  he  was  concerned.  He 
was  fearful  lest  his  prospects  of  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  Bench  might  be  imper¬ 
illed.  He  hastened  in  a  mad  rage  to 


the  Castle,  saw  the  Attorney-General— 
Standish  O’Grady— vituperated  Emmet, 
denounced  his  daughter,  tendered  his 
person  and  his  papers  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  abide  any  inquiry  they  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  direct.  Brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  dismissed  without  a  stain 
on  his  mean  and  contemptible  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Lord-Lieutenant— a  kindly, 
generous  man,  as  his  correspondence 
shows— decided  that  no  action  was  to 
be  taken  against  Miss  Curran.  The 
poor  girl  for  a  time  lost  her  reason, 
and  could  not  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  removed  to  prison.  The 
Home  Secretary,  writing  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency  from  Whitehall,  September  16, 
1803,  says:  “Your  delicacy  and  man¬ 
agement  with  regard  to  the  Curran  fam¬ 
ily  is  highly  applauded.  The  King  is 
particularly  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a 
sad  affair.  Mademoiselle  seems  a  true 
pupil  of  Mary  Woollstonecraft.”  The 
King’s  own  comment  in  a  note  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  is:  “Emmet’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Curran  is  certainly  curious.’’  What 
she  told  him  in  these  letters  was  that 
he  was  her  hero  as  well  as  her  lover; 
that  he  had  her  prayers— all  that  she 
could  give — for  his  success;  and  she 
hoped  that  when  Ireland  hailed  him 
as  her  deliverer  she  should  stand 
proudly  by  his  side. 

*«**«*• 

Curran  threw  up  his  brief  for  Em¬ 
met.  The  trial  of  the  boy  was  con¬ 
sequently  delayed  in  order  that  other 
counsel  might  be  instructed.  At  last, 
on  Monday,  September  19,  1803.  Rob¬ 
ert  Emmet  w’as  arraigned  for  high 
treason  in  Green  Street  Courthouse,  be¬ 
fore  a  Special  Commission— at  which 
Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  (the  “hanging  judge” 
of ’98),  presided— and  a  jury  of  Dublin 
citizens.  The  Attorney-General  (Stand¬ 
ish  O’Grady)  and  the  Solicitor-General 
(William  Conyngham  Plunket)  ap- 
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peared  for  the  Crown.  The  prisoner 
was  defended  by  Leonard  MacNally 
and  Peter  Burrowes.  Witnesses  were 
examined  to  prove  that  the  prisoner— 
as  the  Attorney -General  expressed  It 
—was  “the  origin,  the  life,  and  the 
soul’’  of  the  insurrection.  No  evidence 
was  produced  for  the  defence.  Mac¬ 
Nally  said  the  prisoner  had  no  desire 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  by 
making  a  defence,  and  had  Instructed 
his  counsel  not  to  address  the  jury  on 
his  behalf.  The  death  sentence— in 
Emmet’s  opinion— had  already  been 
pronounced  at  Dublin  Castle.  The 
jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  found 
the  prisoner  guilty. 

“Prisoner  at  the  bar,”  said  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  “have  you  anything  to 
say  why  judgment  of  death  and  exe¬ 
cution  should  not  be  awarded  against 
you,  according  to  law?”  Yes.  he  had 
something  to  say  to  vindicate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  his  young  life  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed— and  he  said  it 
in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  that 
have  ever  been  delivered  from  the 
dock  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold. 
Emmet  looked  death  in.  the  face  with  a 
fortitude  and  serenity  that  would  have 
been  astounding  if  we  did  not  know 
that  he  was  only  twenty-five.  He  was 
young,  and  therefore  indifferent  to 
death.  He  was  young,  and  therefore 
vain.  He  desired  to  play  to  the  end 
the  part  of  the  hero  of  romance;  to 
leave  the  world  grandly,  with  flying 
colors.  He  had,  therefore,  in  his  mind 
a  magnificent  speech— a  speech  that 
would  thrill  the  country— the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  had  filled  with  delight 
many  an  otherwise  dreary  hour  in  his 
prison  cell.  It  was  now  half-past  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  The  trial  had  begun 
at  half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  For  ten  hours  Emmet  had  stood 
in  the  dock.  There  was  no  interrup¬ 
tion  for  refreshment;  no  Interval  for 
rest.  The  proceedings  had  been  pushed 
on  pitilessly  by  the  judges  to  their 


grim  and  gruesome  finish.  A  sprig  of 
lavender,  handed  to  the  prisoner  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppression  of  the  heated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  crowded  court,  was 
snatched  away  by  bis  guards.  It  was 
feared  It  might  contain  poison.  Un¬ 
worthy  suspicion!  The  hangman’s 
halter  had  no  degradation  for  that  se¬ 
rene,  indomitable,  young  soul  in  the 
dock.  So  with  exalted  spirits  Emmet 
delivered,  in  vindication  of  his  policy, 
a  deathless  oration  which  alone  would 
have  preserved  his  memory  green  in 
Ireland  for  all  time. 

Here  is  the  memorable  peroration, 
answering  to  Burke’s  description  of 
perfect  oratory— “half  poetry,  half 
prose”: 

I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say. 
I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent 
grave— my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extln- 
gulshed— my  race  is  run— the  grave 
opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into 
Its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to 
ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world: 
It  is  fke  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no 
man  write  my  epitaph;  for,  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vin¬ 
dicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  igno¬ 
rance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me 
rest  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my 
tomb  remain  uninscribed,  and  my 
memory  in  oblivion,  until  other  times 
and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.  When  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written.  I  have  done. 

The  boy  spoke  for  an  hour.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  distinct,  its  caden¬ 
ces  being  modulated  to  suit  the  senti¬ 
ments,  and  as  he  warmed  to  his  ad¬ 
dress  he  moved  rapidly  but  not  un¬ 
gracefully  about  the  dock. 

Norbury  sentenced  him  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Thomas  Street— the  scene  of 
the  insurrection- the  next  afternoori. 
He  passed  for  a  wit,  this  judge.  Yet 
he  was  a  callous,  indeed  a  brutal  man. 
There  are  stories  told  of  his  unseason¬ 
able  jests  at  the  expense  of  men  whom 
he  was  consigning  to  the  gallows. 
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“Give  me  a  long  day,  me  lord!”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  poor  wretch  as  Norbury 
put  on  the  black  cap.  “You  shall  have 
It,  my  boy,”  replied  the  judge,  “for  to¬ 
morrow  is  the  21st  of  June,  the  longest 
day  of  the  year.”  But  the  pathos,  the 
tragedy,  of  the  present  scene  touched 
him  deeply,  and  on  concluding  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  burst  into  tears.  As  Emmet 
was  being  removed  from  the  dock  his 
counsel,  Leonard  MacNally,  flung  his 
arms  about  him  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  It  was  the  kiss  of  a  Judas! 
It  is  ever  thus  In  the  records  of  Irish 
conspiracy— the  vilest  treachery  walks 
band  in  band  with  the  noblest  hero¬ 
ism.  Years  after  “MacNally  the  incor¬ 
ruptible,”  as  he  was  called,  had  gone 
to  his  rest  in  all  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
Nationalist  and  Catholic,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year  as  a 
secret  agent  of  the  Government,  Him¬ 
self  a  United  Irishman,  he  entertained 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  right 
royally  at  his  hospitable  table— and  re¬ 
ported  their  conversations  to  Dublin 
Castle.  The  black-hearted  scoundrel, 
retained  for  the  defence  of  most  of  the 
prisoners  charged  with  high  treason, 
sold  the  secrets  of  his  briefs  to  the 
Crown.  It  is  believed  it  was  he  who 
betrayed  Emmet’s  hiding-place  at  Har¬ 
old’s  Cross.  Surely,  in  the  black  rec¬ 
ord  of  human  baseness  and  treachery, 
there  is  no  viler  name  than  that  of 
“Leonard  MacNally  the  incorruptible.” 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  writing  that 
night  from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  Home 
Secretary  acquainting  him  of  Emmet’s 
conviction,  says: 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  evidence  against  this  man  was 
so  complete,  for  singular  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  though  we  were  in  possession  of 
several  letters  and  papers  that  were 
written  by  him,  it  was  Impossible  to 
obtain  proof  of  his  handwriting.  He 
seems  to  have  practiced  the  writing  of 
different  hands;  and  though  be  was 
educated  at  the  College,  and  had  re¬ 


sided  BO  much  in  Dublin,  there  was  no 
person  to  be  found  who  could  prove 
his  handwriting  in  a  legal  manner. 

*««»*** 

Emmet  was  brought  back  to  Kil- 
mainbam  gaol  at  midnight.  He  stayed 
up  most  of  the  night  writing.  He 
wrote  for  bis  brother,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Irishmen  and  at  the  time  an  exile 
in  Paris  for  his  complicity  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1798,  a  long  description  of 
his  military  plans  for  the  seizure  of 
Dublin— very  coherent,  very  lucid- 
and  a  defence  of  his  policy— very  vig¬ 
orous,  very  buoyant— for  a  youth  with 
Death  waiting  at  his  elbow.  Could 
there  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  his 
amazing  courage?  There  was  a  com¬ 
munication  to  “the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Wickham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,”  acknowledging  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  admitting  the  mildness  of 
the  Irish  Administration,  the  interest  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  the  well-being 
and  contentment  of  the  people,  but 
justifying,  nevertheless,  his  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  British  Government 
in  Ireland.  The  communication  con¬ 
cludes  with  elaborate  courtesy— “I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Robert  Emmet.”  There  was  a 
letter  also  to  John  Phllpot  Curran, 
bumbly  pleading  for  forgiveness  for 
the  trouble  he  bad  brought  upon  him 
and  his  household.  Another  pathetic 
epistle  addressed  to  his  friend  and 
companion,  the  brother  of  her  whom 
he  so  dearly  loved,  was  intended,  sure¬ 
ly,  for  her:— 

My  dearest  Richard,- 1  find  I  have 
but  a  few  hours  to  live;  but  if  it  was 
the  last  moment,  and  that  the  power 
of  utterance  was  leaving  me,  I  would 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  your  generous  expressions  of  af¬ 
fection  and  forgiveness  to  me.  If  there 
was  anyone  in  the  world  in  whose 
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breast  my  death  might  be  supposed 
not  to  stifle  every  spark  of  resentment, 
It  might  be  you.  I  have  deeply  Injured 
you— I  have  Injured  the  happiness  of 
a  sister  that  you  love,  and  who  was 
formed  to  give  happiness  to  everyone 
about  her.  Instead  of  having  her  own 
mind  a  prey  to  affliction.  Oh!  Rich¬ 
ard,  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  but  that 
I  meant  the  reverse;  I  Intended  as 
much  happiness  for  Sarah  as  the  most 
ardent  love  could  have  given  her.  I 
never  did  tell  you  how  much  I  Idolized 
her.  It  was  not  with  a  wild  or  un¬ 
founded  passion,  but  It  was  an  at¬ 
tachment  Increasing  every  hour,  from 
an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  her 
mind  and  respect  for  her  talents.  I 
did  dwell  In  secret  upon  the  prospect 
of  our  union.  I  did  hox)e  that  success, 
while  It  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
our  union,  might  be  a  means  of  con¬ 
firming  an  attachment  which  misfor¬ 
tune  had  called  forth.  I  did  not  look 
to  honors  for  myself— praise  I  would 
have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no  man; 
but  I  would  have  wished  to  read  In  the 
glow  of  Sarah’s  countenance  that  her 
husband  was  respected. 

My  love,  Sarah!  It  was  not  thus  that 
I  thought  to  have  requited  your  af¬ 
fection.  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop  round 
which  your  affections  might  have 
clung,  and  which  would  never  have 
been  shaken;  but  a  rude  blast  has 
snapped  It,  and  they  have  fallen  over 
a  grave. 

This  Is  no  time  for  affliction.  I 
have  had  public  motives  to  sustain  my 
mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  It  to 
sink;  but  there  have  been  moments  in 
my  Imprisonment  when  my  mind  was 
so  sunk  by  grief  on  her  account  that 
death  would  have  been  a  refuge.  God 
bless  you,  my  dearest  Richard.  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  off  Immediately. 

Robert  Emmet. 

In  the  morning  came  MacNally— the 
only  “friend”  permitted  to  visit  Emmet 
—with  bitter  news.  There  was  woe  In 
his  voice  as  he  asked  the  youth  would 
he  like  to  see  his  mother.  ”Oh,  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  her!”  exclaimed 
Emmet.  “Take  courage,  Robert,”  said 
MacNally;  “you  will  see  her  this 


night”  As  he  pointed  upward.  Em¬ 
met  knew  that  death  had  visited  his 
sorrow-stricken  mother— the  mother 
who  was  so  proud  of  him,  the  mother 
to  whom  he  was  so  devoted— killed  by 
the  news  of  the  doom  of  her  son.  “It 
is  better  so!”  Emmet  cried,  bowing 
his  head. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gamble,  and  an¬ 
other  Protestant  clergyman  named 
Grant,  brought  him  the  consolations  of 
religion.  After  the  execution  these 
gentlemen  waited  upon  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  at  the  Castle  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  Emmet’s  last  hours,  which 
his  Excellency,  in  turn,  conveyed  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  They  urged  the 
prisoner  to  acknowledge,  In  submission 
and  In  sorrow,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  about  to  suffer.  “They  were 
not  successful,”  says  the  Viceroy,  ‘in 
persuading  him  to  abjure  those  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  his 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment”  He  said  he  was  aware  that 
persons  entertaining  his  democratic 
and  republican  opinions  were  supposed 
to  be  Deists.  But  he  protested  that 
“he  was  a  Christian  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,”  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
receive  the  Sacrament.  The  clergymen 
explained  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  that 
although  Emmet  would  not  confess 
himself  guilty,  and  In  fact  remained 
impenitent  to  the  last,  they  decided, 
charitably,  to  consider  him  “a  vision¬ 
ary  enthusiast”— a  person,  in  a  word, 
not  responsible  for  bis  actions— and  as 
such  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  Sacrament.  The  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  endorsed  their  action  as  hu¬ 
mane  and  wise.  At  one  o’clock  a 
coach  left  the  prison  with  Emmet  and 
the  two  clergymen,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  guard  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

On  their  way  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  (the  Lord-Ueutenant  reports), 
they  conversed  with  him  on  the  same 
topics,  but  could  never  persuade  him 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  in  the 
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wrong.  In  answer  to  their  questions 
whether,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  blood 
that  bad  been  spilt  in  consequence  of 
his  attempt,  be  wouid  have  persisted 
In  bis  design  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  observed  that  no  one  went  to 
battle  without  being  prepared  for  sim- 
iiar  events,  always  considering  his  at¬ 
tempt  as  free  from  moral  reproach,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  goodness  of  the  motive  which 
produced  it. 

«*««*** 

As  Emmet  emerged  from  Marshalsea 
Lane,  on  the  evening  of  July  23,  in 
his  green  and  gold  and  white  uniform, 
and  with  drawn  sword,  on  his  way,  as 
he  fondly  hoped,  to  make  Ireland  a 
nation,  straight  before  him,  in  Thomas 
Street,  loomed  St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
a  severe  and  gloomy  edifice.  In  front 
of  this  Protestant  piace  of  worship  a 
scaffold  had  been  erected  during  the 
night  for  the  execution  of  the  boy.  It 
was  a  simple  and  rude  structure.  A 
platform  was  made  by  laying  a  few 
planks  across  a  number  of  empty  bar¬ 
rels.  From  this  piatform  rose  two 
poets,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  another 
beam  placed  across  them,  from  which 
hung  a  rope  with  a  running  noose. 
Immediately  beneath  this  beam  and 
rope  was  a  single  narrow  plank,  sup¬ 
ported  on  two  ledges,  on  which  the 
condemned  youth  was  to  stand  to  be 
launched  into  eternity.  The  main  plat- 
fonn,  being  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  ascended  by  a  ladder.  A 
large  force  of  military,  horse  and  foot, 
surrounded  the  scaffoid.  Outside  their 
lines  was  a  mass  of  sorrowing  spec¬ 
tators. 

Emmet,  on  alighting  from  the  coach 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  mounted 
alertly  to  the  platform.  In  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  youth  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  fear.  He  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  addressing  the  people,  as  was 
the  custom  at  public  executions. 
Asked  what  he  intended  to  say,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  be  wished  to  declare  be  had 


never  taken  any  oath  but  that  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  by  that  oath  be 
meant  to  abide.  “The  clergymen  who 
were  present,”  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
writes,  “explained  to  him  that  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  that  effect  might  possibly 
produce  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  He 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  acquiesce, 
and  did  so  without  appearing  to  be 
disturbed  or  agitated.”  One  sentence 
only  did  he  say  addressing  the  weep¬ 
ing  and  moaning  crowd,  and  that  he 
uttered  in  a  firm  and  far-reaching 
voice:  “My  friends,  I  die  in  peace,  with 
sentiments  of  universal  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  towards  all  men.” 

Then  he  stepped  on  to  the  single 
plank  beneath  the  crossbeam.  The 
masked  executioner  adjusted  the  rope 
round  his  neck.  The  thin,  sad  face  of 
the  boy— the  face  of  a  fanatic  and  en¬ 
thusiast— was  afiame  with  the  glory 
of  his  sacrifice.  But  quickly  Its  light 
—the  light,  surely,  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land— was  quenched  by  the 
black  cap  the  hangman  drew  over  the 
youth’s  head.  In  his  pinioned  hands 
was  placed  a  handkerchief,  the  fall  of 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  to  tilt  over  the  plank  which 
stood  between  him  and  death.  "Are 
you  ready,  sir?”  asked  the  hangman. 
“Not  yet,”  was  the  reply.  There  was 
a  momentary  pause.  The  handker¬ 
chief  still  fiuttered  from  the  boy’s 
hands.  “Are  you  ready,  sir?”  once 
again  the  executioner  asked,  and 
again  came  the  reply— “Not  yet.”  The 
youth  was  reluctant  to  loose  his  grasp 
of  the  handkerchief,  and  thus  bring 
the  agony  of  this  most  harrowing 
scene  to  its  inevitable  end.  What  was 
the  reason?  Up  to  that  moment  never 
had  the  courage,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Emmet— his  exaltation  in  the  glorious 
triumph  of  death  for  a  great  cause- 
been  so  magnificently  exemplified.  Did 
the  sublime  fortitude  of  the  boy  col¬ 
lapse  at  the  last  moment?  Was  his 
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soul  seized  on  the  verge  of  eternity 
with  the  unutterable  magnitude  of  his 
sacrifice,  with  the  hollowness  of  earth¬ 
ly  ambition?  Did  the  black  cap,  which 
shut  out  the  world  from  his  eyes,  bring 
a  rude  awakening  from  his  divine 
dream  of  bding  the  emancipator  of  a 
nation?  Did  there  come  to  him  an 
•overmastering  craving  to  sit  a  little 
longer  at  the  glorious  banquet  of  life 
and  taste  of  its  sweet  delights?  How 
pleasant  even  the  narrow  monotonous 
round  of  daily  duties  would  be  with 
Sarah  Curran,  far  away  from  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  revolutionary  politics,  in  some 
remote  secluded  spot  on  the  American 
Continent!  Did  he  feel  that,  after  all, 
the  world  has  no  more  precious  prize 
than  wife  and  children  and  a  peaceful 
home?  Or  was  it  that  a  despairing 
rage  took  possession  of  him  at  the 
thought  that  the  great  joy  which 
fiamed  in  his  blood— his  passionate 
love  for  Ireland— was  about  to  be 
quenched  in  him  for  evermore?  Who 
can  tell?  He  lifted  his  pinioned  hands, 
still  grasping  the  handkerchief,  as  if 
to  pull  off  his  head  the  accursed  thing 
which  shut  out  the  people  for  whom 
he  was  sacrificing  bis  young  life.  Per¬ 
haps  he  thought  that  if  be  could  only 
see  their  tear-stained  faces  they  would 
nerve  him  to  suppress  the  desire  to 
live  that  was  surging  in  his  blood,  and 
to  lose  himself  willingly  in  the  repel¬ 
lent  taciturnity  of  death,  in  the  appal- 
ing  mystery  of  eternal  silence.  It  was 
said,  afterwards,  he  had  heard  there 
was  to  be  an  attempt  to  rescue  him. 
Perhaps  be  thought  it  was  all  but  a 
hideous  dream,  and  that  if  he  could 
wait  a  little  longer  this  horrible  ob¬ 
session  would  pass  away.  But  there 
fell  on  his  ears  no  noise  of  commotion 
in  the  crowd,  no  shouts  of  hope  and 
encouragement — only  the  grief-laden, 
heart-breaking  Irish  Coine,  that  most 
agonizing  wail  of  hopeless  sorrow. 

“Are  you  ready,  sir?”  asks  the  hang¬ 
man  for  the  third  time.  But  before  the 


answer  comes,  before  the  handker¬ 
chief  falls,  the  supports  of  the  plank  are 
kicked  aw’ay,  and  the  youth  is  writh¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  in  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  the  most  revolting  and  de¬ 
grading  of  all  deaths!  In  half  an  hour 
the  still  quivering  body  Is  cut  down, 
and  extended  on  a  butcher’s  block,  and 
from  It  the  head  Is  rudely  hacked  with 
a  butcher’s  knife.  The  brutal  fingers 
of  the  executioner  grip  its  hair,  and 
holding  it  up,  bloody  and  dripping,  ex¬ 
posing  the  waxen  features  and  glazed 
eyes  of  the  dishonored  thing  to  the 
moaning  crowd,  be  exclaims,  as  be 
parades  the  front  of  the  scaffold: 
“This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!” 


The  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  transmit¬ 
ting  to  the  Home  Secretary  an  account 
of  the  execution  of  Emmet,  expresses 
his  final  judgment  of  the  boy.  “From 
the  account  Mr.  Gamble  and  the  other 
clergymen  gave  me,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  perfect  enthusiast,  and  his 
conduct  proves  that,  though  he  pos¬ 
sessed  talents,  his  judgment  was  weak.” 
With  this  report  his  Excellency  for¬ 
warded  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed 
to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  his  wife, 
which  Emmet  wrote  before  setting 
out  to  his  execution.  Like  the  account 
of  his  plans,  it  was  never  delivered.  It 
is  now,  with  many  other  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  patriot,  published  for  the 
first  time; 

My  dearest  Tom  and  Jane,— I  am  just 
going  to  do  my  last  duty  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  It  can  be  done  as  well  on  the 
scaffold  as  on  the  field.  Do  not  give 
way  to  any  weak  feelings  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  but  rather  encourage  proud 
ones  that  I  have  possessed  fortitude 
and  tranquility  of  mind  to  the  last. 

God  bless  you  and  the  young  hopes 
that  are  growing  up  about  you.  May, 
they  be  more  fortunate  than  their 
uncle;  but  may  they  preserve  as  pure 
and  ardent  an  attachment  to  their 
country  as  he  has  done.  Give  the 
watch  to  little  Robert  He  will  not 
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prize  It  less  for  baying  been  in  tbe 
poesessdon  of  two  Roberts  before  bim. 

I  have  one  dying  request  to  make  to 
you.  I  was  attached  to  Sarab  Curran, 
tbe  youngest  daughter  of  your  friend. 

I  did  hope  to  have  had  her  my  compan¬ 
ion  for  life.  I  did  hope  that  she  would 
not  only  have  constituted  my  happi¬ 
ness,  but  that  her  heart  and  under¬ 
standing  would  have  made  her  one  of 
Jane’s  dearest  friends.  I  know  that 
Jane  would  have  loved  her  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  and  I  feel  also  that  bad  they 
been  acquainted  she  must  have  loved 
her  on  her  own.  No  one  knew  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  till  now,  nor  Is  it  now  gener¬ 
ally  known,  therefore  do  not  speak  of 
it  to  others.  She  is  living  with  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  brother,  but  if  these  protect¬ 
ors  should  fall  off  and  that  no  other 
should  replace  them,  treat  her  as  my 
wife  and  love  her  as  a  sister.  God  Al¬ 
mighty  bless  you  all.  Give  my  love  to 
all  my  friends. 

Robert  Emmet. 

“The  letter  to  his  brother,’’  says  the 
Viceroy,  “will  not  be  forwarded,  but 
the  message  respecting  Miss  Curran 
has  been  communicated  to  her  father.’’ 
John  Philpot  Curran’s  reply  to  the 
communication  emphasizes  still  further 
the  mean  and  despicable  nature  of  the 
man.  He  describes  his  daughter  as 
“a  poor  creature  that  had  once  held 
the  warmest  place  in  my  heart.  I 
feel,’’  he  says,  “how  I  should  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  letting  her  sink  so 
low  as  to  become  the  subject  of  a  tes¬ 
tamentary  order  of  a  miscreant  who 
could  labor  by  so  foul  means  and  un¬ 
der  such  odious  circumstances  to  con¬ 
nect  her  with  his  infamy,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  posthumous  Interest  in  her 
person  or  her  fate.  Blotted,  therefore,  as 
she  may  irretrievably  be  from  my  so¬ 
ciety,  or  the  place  she  once  held  in  my 
affection,  she  must  not  go  adrift.  So 
far,  at  least,  these  protectors  will  not 
fall  off.  I  should  therefore,  sir,  wish 
for  the  suppression  of  this  extract  if  no 
particular  motive  should  have  arisen 
for  forwarding  it  to  its  destination.’’ 


Sarah  Curran  was  banished  by  her  fa¬ 
ther.  She  found  asylum  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  Quaker  family,  named  Pen¬ 
rose,  in  Cork.  But  within  two  years 
of  the  execution  of  her  boy  lover  she 
was  married.  It  seems  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  fitness  of  things— a 
most  prosaic  and  commonplace  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  pitiful  romance.  But  it  was 
just  the  ending  that  Emmet  would 
have  wished.  In  his  last  letter  to  his 
brother  he  indirectly,  but  clearly,  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  his  sweetheart 
should  find  a  husband.  To  the  last 
Emmet  was  enshrined  in  her  tenderest 
memories,  and  her  husband,  a  gallant 
soldier  named  Captain  Sturgeon- 
nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham — only  loved  her  the  more  dearly 
for  her  faithfulness  to  her  shattered 
romance.  She  lived  for  a  few  years 
with  her  husband  in  Sicily,  where  bis 
regiment  was  stationed.  The  end  is 
thus  announced  in  The  Oentlermn's 
Magazine  for  1808:  “May  5,  1808,  at 
Hythe,  in  Kent,  of  a  rapid  decline, 
aged  26,  Sarab,  wife  of  Captain  Henry 
Sturgeon,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland.’’  She  was  burled 
with  her  father’s  people  in  Newmarket, 
Co.  Cork. 


The  thanks  of  the  Cabinet  were  thus 
conveyed  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  an 
oflJcial  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary: 

At  the  same  time  that  one  cannot  but 
deplore  the  wicked  malignity  and  won* 
der  at  the  enthusiastic  wildness  which 
appears  to  have  actuated  the  conduct 
of  this  miserable  man,  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  Judgment,  the  temper  and 
delicacy  which  appear  to  have  been 
manifested  in  the  conduct  of  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  Government  towards  this 
person,  and  all  concerned  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  him.  I  cannot 
but  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  tO' 
express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  Justice,  moderation, 
and  mildness  of  your  Excellency’s; 


The  Birth  of  Cain. 


Government  have  extorted  even  from 
a  condemned  traitor  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  of  respect  and  reverence  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
the  loyal  part  of  the  community. 

“They  who  make  half  revolutions 
dig  their  own  graves,”  says  Saint- Just. 
Every  established  Government  Is  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  to  brand  as  “traitors,”  and  to 
pursue  to  the  death,  those  who  by  rev¬ 
olution  seek  Its  overthrow.  But  the 
pathos  of  failure  in  a  hopeless  cause 
has  an  irresistible  fascination.  To  hu¬ 
manity  It  appeals  with  the  glamor 
of  romance.  The  world  will  ever  re¬ 
fuse  to  hold  In  execration  the  memo- 

TIm  Oorahlll  Kaauin*. 
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rles  of  those  who  give  their  lives  on 
the  gallows  for  an  idea.  At  any  rate, 
In  Ireland  the  tragic  story  of  this  youth 
of  stainless  life— martyr,  sorely,  to  a 
high  aspiration  and  noble  purpose- 
will  endure  for  ever.  He  Is  the  dear¬ 
est  saint  In  the  calendar  of  Irish  po¬ 
litical  martyrology.  In  the  humblest 
cabins  of  the  land  may  be  seen— with 
the  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Patrick— rude  portraits  of  Robert 
Emmet,  as  he  would  wish,  poor  boy, 
to  be  remembered— In  his  cocked  hat 
and  feathers,  his  green  and  gold  and 
white  uniform,  as  Commander-in-Ghief 
of  the  Forces  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  CAIN. 

All  day  long  Eve  wearied  for  the  garden. 

Not  for  her  the  comfort  Adam  knew 
As  he  watched  the  wheat-ears  slowly  harden. 

As  the  plaited  roof  above  him  grew. 

“For  the  sake  of  all  my  lilies,  pardon. 

God,”  she  prayed,  “give  back  my  violets  blue.’" 

Adam,  sowing,  watching,  later  reaping. 

Wrestling  with  the  earth  and  life  and  fate. 
Knew  no  dreams  for  weariness  in  sleeping. 

Knew  no  grief.  But  early  still  and  late 
Evo  in  dreams  beheld  the  angel  keeping 
Watch  beside  the  ever-hidden  gate. 

Till  to  Adam  came  a  wondrous  calling. 

Sleeping  hope  like  flame  began  to  bum. 

“  ’Tis  God’s  messenger,”  he  thought,  “recalling. 

Eden  gate  stands  wide  and  we  return.” 

Then  he  knew  whose  voice,  all  song  forestalling. 
Held  all  Joy  and  sadness  turn  In  turn. 

“My  beloved  sings,”  he  said;  “no  other. 

She  would  cheat  my  heart  and  hide  her  iMiln.” 

So  went  In,  undreaming  of  another. 

In  the  shadowed  place  where  she  had  Iain, 

Radiant  and  transflgured.  Eve  the  mother. 
Leaning  on  her  elbow,  sang  to  Gain. 


scLsono. 
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Ethel  CUnord. 
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POETS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE: 
CHARLES  OF  ORLEANS. 


The  origins  of  a  literary  epoch  differ 
according  as  that  epoch  is  primal  or 
derivative.  There  are  those  edifices  of 
letters  which  start  up,  not  indeed  out 
of  nothing,  but  out  of  things  wholly 
different.  Produced  by  a  shock  or  a 
revolution,  as  two  gases  lit  will,  in  a 
sharp  explosion,  unite  to  form  a  liquid 
wholly  unlike  either,  so  after  a  great 
conquest,  a  battle,  the  sudden  preach¬ 
ing  of  a  creed,  these  primal  literatures 
appear  in  an  epic  or  a  dlthyrambic 
code  of  awful  law.  Their  first  effort 
Is  their  mightiest.  They  come  ma¬ 
ture.  They  are  allied  to  that  element 
of  the  catastrophic  which  the  modem 
world  (taking  its  general  philosophy 
from  its  social  condition)  denies,  but 
which  is  yet  at  the  limits  of  all  things 
separate  and  themselves;  accompanies 
•every  birth,  and  strikes  agony  into 
every  transition  of  death. 

Those  other  much  commoner  epochs 
In  the  history  of  letters,  which  may  be 
called  derivative,  have  this  current 
and  obvious  quality,  that  they  merge 
their  beginning  at  least  into  soil  that 
bred  them,  also  (very  often)  their  de¬ 
cay  will  lapse  imperceptibly  into 
newer  things.  They  are  quite  defi¬ 
nite,  but  also  definitely  parented.  We 
know  their  special  stuff  and  harmony, 
but  we  can  point  out  clearly  enough 
the  elements  which  formed  that  stuff, 
the  tones  which  unite  in  that  har¬ 
mony.  We  can  show  with  dates  and 
citations  the  parts  meeting  and  blend¬ 
ing;  our  difficulty  is  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  influences  which  have  mixed 
to  make  the  general  school,  but  rather 
to  fix  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its 
effect  upon  men. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  leader, 
sometimes  the  unique  example  of  the 
school,  stands  out  great,  but  particular 


and  clear,  on  a  background  vague  or 
dark.  He  is  as  stupendous,  yet  as 
sharp  and  certain,  as  a  mountain  fac¬ 
ing  the  morning,  with  only  sky  be¬ 
hind.  In  the  second  the  originator,  if 
there  be  one,  is  vague,  tentative,  per¬ 
haps  unknown.  More  often  many 
minor  men  together  introduce  a  slow 
and  general  transition. 

Now  the  French  Renaissance  has 
this  peculiar  mark,  that  it  holds  quite 
plainly  by  one  side  of  it  to  the  first, 
by  the  other  to  the  second  of  these 
spirits. 

It  was  primal  and  catastrophic  in 
that  it  made  something  completely 
new.  A  new  architecture,  new  cities, 
a  new  poetry,  almost  a  new  language, 
a  new  kind  of  government— ultimately 
the  modern  world.  It  was  derivative 
in  that  the  shock,  the  revolution, 
which  produced  it,  was  the  return  of 
something  allied  to  the  French  blood, 
something  rooted  In  the  French  mem¬ 
ory.  Rome  surviving  or  risen  bad 
made  that  Italy,  which  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  trouble  the  Alps,  and  would 
at  last  creep  in  by  every  channel  of 
Influence,  at  last  pervade  all  Europe. 
Rome,  also.  In  her  full  vigor,  has 
framed  and  ordered  Gaul.  The 
French  of  the  transition  were  woken 
suddenly,  but  as  they  started  they 
recognized  the  face  and  the  hand  of 
the  awakener. 

On  this  account  you  will  find  one 
mind  Indeed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  change  in  letters,  but  not  a  domi¬ 
nating  mind.  There  is  but  one  man 
who  is  certainly  an  origin,  but  he  is 
not  a  master.  You  see  an  unique  and 
single  personality,  distinct  but  with¬ 
out  force,  founding  no  school— the 
grave,  abiding,  kind  but  covert  face  of 
Charles  of  Orleans.  He,  linked  to  the 
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French  Renaissance,  is  like  the  figure 
of  a  gentle  friend  playing  in  some  gar¬ 
den  with  a  child  whose  manners  are 
new  and  pleasing  to  him,  but  of 
whose  great  destiny  he  makes  no 
guess.  That  child  was  to  be  Du 
Bellay,  Brantome,  Montaigne,  a  hun¬ 
dred-sided,  huge  Rabelais,  Ronsard. 
Or  perhaps  this  metaphor  will  put  it 
better.  To  say  that  Charles  of  Or¬ 
leans’s  equal  and  persistent  music 
was  like  a  string  harped  on  distinctly 
in  a  chorus  of  flutes  and  hautboys,  till 
one  by  one  harps  from  here  and  there 
caught  up  the  similar  tang  of  chords 
and  at  last  the  whole  body  of  sound 
was  harping  only. 

His  life  was  suited  to  such  differ¬ 
ence  and  such  origination.  Italy,  still 
living,  filled  him.  An  Italian  secre¬ 
tary  wrote  from  his  mouth  the  most 
sumptuous  of  his  manuscripts.  Italy 
he  passed  on  and  his  Italian  land  as  a 
legacy,  the  French  crown— to  his  own 
son;  till  (years  after  his  death)  the 
soidiers  roared  through  Briangon  and 
broke  the  crusted  snow  of  the  Mont 
Gendvre.  An  Italian  mother,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Viscontis,  come  out 
of  Italy  rich  in  her  land  of  Arts  and 
her  half  million  of  pure  gold,  had 
borne  him  in  her  youth  to  the  King  of 
France's  brother,  a  man  luxurious, 
over  fine,  exact  in  taste,  a  lover  of 
magnificence  in  stories  and  words,  de¬ 
cadent  in  a  dying  time,  very  brave. 
Through  that  father  the  Valois  blood, 
unjustly  bated  or  still  more  unjustly 
despised  according  to  the  varied  ig¬ 
norance  of  modern  times,  ran  in  him 
nobly. 

Take  the  Valois  strain  entire  and  you 
will  find  the  pomp  or  rather  the  fan¬ 
tasy  of  their  great  palace  of  St.  Paul; 
turrets  and  striped  blue  roofs  of  slate, 
carved  woodwork,  heavy  curtains, 
and  slate  and  shining  bronze.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  Some  cruelty,  a  fury  in  battle, 
intelligence  and  madness  alternately. 


and  always  a  sort  of  keenness  which 
becomes  now  revenge,  now  foresight, 
now  intrigue,  now  strict  and  terrible 
government  and  adventure:  out  be¬ 
yond  the  hills,  Fornovo,  Pavia. 

Their  story  is  like  manuscript, 
which  beyond  all  other  beings  they 
loved  and  collected,  and  which  they 
were  the  last  to  possess  or  to  have 
made;  for  while  It  contains  In  vivid 
pictures  the  noblest  and  the  basest 
things:  Joan  of  Arc  and  also  her  be¬ 
trayal,  their  country  dominant  and  al¬ 
most  engulfed,  Marigano,  and  then 
again  Pavla,  it  always  glitters  with 
hard  enamelled  colors  against  skies  of 
gold,  and  is  drawn  and  sharp  and 
clean  as  a  thing  can  be. 

Such  is  the  whole  l^ne,  but  look  at 
this  one  Valois  and  you  see  all  the 
Qualities  of  his  race  toned  by  a  per¬ 
manent  sadness  down  to  a  good  and 
even  temper,  not  hopeful  but  still  de¬ 
lighting  in  beauty  and  possessed  as  no 
other  Valois  had  been  of  charity. 
Less  passionate  and  so  much  less 
eager  and  useful  than  most  of  bis 
race,  yet  the  taint  of  madness  never 
showed  in  him  nor  the  corresponding 
evil  of  cruelty,  nor  the  uncreatlve  lux¬ 
ury  of  his  immediate  ancestry.  All 
the  Valois  were  poets  in  their  kind; 
his  life  by  its  every  accident  caused 
him  to  write.  At  fifteen  they  wedded 
him  to  that  lovely  child  whom  Richard 
II.  had  lifted  in  his  arms  at  Windsor 
as  he  rode  out  in  fatal  pomp  for  Ire¬ 
land.  Three  years  later,  when  their 
marriage  was  real,  she  died  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  it  is  to  her  I  think  that  he 
wrote  in  his  prison  the  ballad  which 
ends:— 

Dleu  sur  tout  souverain  seigneur 
Ordonnez  par  grace  at  douceur 
De  Tame  d’elle  tenement 
Qu’elle  ne  solt  pas  longuement 
Bn  peine  soucl  et  douleur. 

Already,  in  the  quarrel  that  so 
nearly  wrecked  the  crown,  the  anti- 
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national  factions  had  killed  bis  father. 
He  was  planning  vengeance,  engrav¬ 
ing  on  bis  silver,  little  mottoes  of  hate, 
when  the  wars  came  on  them  all.  A 
boy  of  twenty-four,  well-horsed,  much 
more  of  a  soldier  than  he  later  seemed, 
he  charged,  leading  the  centre  of  the 
three  vast  troops  at  Aglncourt.  In  the 
evening  of  that  disaster  they  pulled 
him  out  from  under  a  great  heap  of 
the  ten  thousand  dead  and  brought 
him  prisoner  into  England,  to  Wind¬ 
sor  then  to  Pomfret  Oastle.  Chatter- 
ton,  Gob  worth,  at  last  John  Cornwall, 
of  Fanhope,  were  his  guardians.  To 
some  one  of  these— probably  the  last— 
he  wrote  the  farewell:— 

Mon  trte  bon  bote  et  ma  trds  douce 
hotesse. 

For  his  life  though  melanch<dy,  was 
not  undignified;  he  paid  no  allegiance, 
he  met  the  men  of  his  own  rank,  nor 
was  he  of  a  kind  to  whom  poverty, 
the  chief  thorn  of  bis  misfortune, 
brought  dishonor.  Henry  V.  bad  left 
it  strictly  in  his  will  that  Orleans  the 
general  and  the  bead  of  the  French 
nationals  should  not  return,  for 
twenty-five  years.  Therefore— all  his 
manhood  he  lived  under  this  sky, 
rhyming  and  rhyming  in  English,  a 
little  in  French  continually,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  Isolation  there  swept  past 
him  far  off  in  bis  own  land  the  de¬ 
fence,  the  renewal,  the  triumph  of  his 
own  blood.  His  town  relieved,  his 
cousin  crowned  at  Rheims;  bis  river 
of  Loire,  and  then  the  Eure,  and  then 
the  Seine,  and  even  the  field  where  he 
had  fallen  were  reconquered.  Wil¬ 
loughby  had  lost  Paris  to  Richemont 
four  years  before  he  was  freed  on  a 
ransom  of  half  his  mother's  fortune. 
It  was  not  until  the  November  of  1440 
that  be  saw  his  own  country  again. 

The  verse  formed  in  that  long  endur¬ 
ance  (a  style  which  he  preserved  to 
the  end  In  the  many  poems  after  bis 
release)  may  seem  at  a  first  reading 


merely  mediaeval.  There  is  wholly 
lacking  in  it  the  riot  of  creation, 
nor  can  one  see  at  first  the  Renais¬ 
sance  'coming  in  with  Charles  of  Or¬ 
leans. 

Indeed,  as  mediaeval  it  was  laid  aside 
and  wholly  forgotten  for  three  him- 
dred  years.  No  one  bad  ever  beard  of 
him  for  all  those  centuries  since  he 
died  till  Sallier,  that  learned  priest, 
pacing,  full  of  his  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
the  rooms  of  the  royal  library  which 
he  had  been  but  lately  given  to  gov¬ 
ern,  found  the  manuscript  of  the 
poems  and  wrote  an  essay  on  them 
for  the  academy. 

The  verse  is  full  of  allegory;  it  is 
repetitive;  it  might  weary  with  the 
savor  of  that  unhappy  century  when 
the  human  mind  lay  under  oppression, 
and  only  the  rich  could  speak  their  in¬ 
significant  words;  a  foreigner  espe¬ 
cially  might  form  that  Judgment,  but  it 
would  be  erroneoua  He  has  a  note 
quite  new  and  one  that  after  him 
never  failed,  but  grew  in  volume  and 
in  majesty  until  it  filled  the  great 
chorus  of  the  Pleiad— the  lyrical  note 
of  direct  personal  expression.  Per¬ 
haps  the  wars  produced  it  in  him;  the 
lilt  of  the  marching  songs  was  still 
spontaneous: — 

Gientil  Due  de  Lorraine,  vous  avez 
grand  renom, 

Et  votre  renomm^  passe  au  delfi  des 
monts 

Et  vous  et  VOS  gens-d’arme,  et  tous 
VOS  compagnons 

Au  premier  coup  qu’lls  frappent,  abat- 
tent  les  Donjeons. 

Tlrez,  tirez  bombardes,  serpentines. 
Canons. 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  spontaneity 
and  freshness  run  through  all  the 
mass  of  short  and  similar  work  which 
he  wrote  down. 

The  spring  and  surenese,  the  poise 
of  these  light  nothings  make  them  a 
fiight  of  birds. 

See  how  direct  is  this:— 
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Dieu!  qu’ll  la  fait  bon  regarder! 
La  gracieuae,  bonne  et  belle. 

or  this: — 

Le  lendemain  du  premier  Jour  de  Mai 
Dedans  mon  lit  ainsl  que  je  dormoye 
An  i>oint  du  Jonr  advint  que  Je  sonjeay. 

Everywhere  his  words  make  tunes 
for  themselves  and  everywhere  he 
himself  appears  in  his  own  verses, 
simple,  charming,  slight,  but  with 
memories  of  government  and  of  arms. 
This  style  well  formed,  half  his  verse 
written,  he  returned  to  his  own  place. 
He  was  in  middle  age — a  man  of  fifty. 
He  married  soberly  enough  Mary  of 
Cleves,  ugly  and  young,  in  order  to 
cement  the  understanding  with  Bur¬ 
gundy.  She  did  not  love  him  with  his 
shy  fiorld  face,  long  neck  and  features 
and  mild  eyes.  His  age  for  twenty- 
five  years  passed  easily,  he  had 
reached  his  “castle  of  No  Care.”  As 
The  Pilot. 


late  as  1462  his  son  (Louis  XII.)  was 
bom;  his  two  daughters  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  before.  His  famous  library 
moved  with  him  as  he  went  from 
town  to  town,  and  perpetually  from 
himself  and  round  him  from  his  reti¬ 
nue  ran  the  continual  stream  of  verse 
which  only  ended  with  his  death.  His 
very  doctor  he  compelled  to  rhyme. 
All  the  singers  of  the  time  visited  or 
remained  with  him— wild  Villon  for  a 
moment,  and  after  Villon  a  crowd  of 
minor  men.  It  was  in  that  company 
that  he  recited  the  last  ironical  but 
tender  song  wherein  he  talks  of  his 
lost  youth  and  vigor  and  ends  by  tell¬ 
ing  all  present  to  salute  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  age. 

So  he  sat,  half  regal,  holding  a  court 
of  song  in  Blois  and  Tours,  a  forerun¬ 
ner  in  verse  of  what  the  new  time 
was  to  build  in  stone  along  the  Loire. 
And  it  was  at  Amboise  that  he  died. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 

Safe  home  in  port  lies  moored  the  weary  vessel. 
Laboring  so  long  upon  the  middle  seas; 

Her  sails  are  worn  and  old  that  were  so  white 

When  on  her  bridal  night 

She  shook  them  out  to  south  wind  and  to  north. 

And  so  sailed  gaily  forth. 

Here  is  no  fiood-tide,  and  no  ebb  is  here. 

But  low  and  quiet  waters  crystal  clear.  ^ 

Her  captain  sleeps  aboard  and  has  no  fear. 

Strong  limbs  and  iron  thews  need  no  more  wrestle. 
Here  is  no  foe  to  force  upon  his  knees. 

The  lists  are  set  no  more  for  you,  no  more 
The  plaudits  rise  and  roar, 

The  blame  leaps  hissing  like  an  angry  snake. 

You  are  too  tired  to  wake. 

Though  battle  beat  about  you,  and  the  rumor  grow 
From  a  small  cloud  a  man’s  hand  might  shut  in 
Into  a  shadowy  storm,  a  sudden  foe 
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The  wolfs  fell  bursting  through  the  fleecy  skin 
As  burst  on  us  the  Armada  long  ago. 


Go  sleep  among  your  fathers,  Robert  Cecil, 

Be  made  a  freeman  of  Earth’s  mysteries; 

Palace  and  Parliament  with  open  doors 
Walt  other  feet  than  yours. 

You  shall  be  one  with  all  the  splendid  dead; 

And  she  you  loved  and  wed 
In  lovely  youth  and  lost  In  gracious  age 
Shall  be  the  flrst  after  your  pilgrimage 
To  welcome  you  and  hold  you  by  the  hand, 

And  lead  you  Into  Death’s  enchanted  land. 

Where  the  true  worth  of  life  men  understand! 

Yora  Chesson. 

Black  and  White. 
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Would  that  this  were  an  age  of  wit, 
as  well  as  an  age  of  science!  We 
should  have  less  diflSculty  then  than  we 
have  now  in  making  up  for  that  large 
deficiency  of  imagination  which  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  to-day.  Our  decline  in  imagina¬ 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  inevitable  com¬ 
panion  of  scientific  tendencies;  but  not 
so  our  very  palpable  decline  in  the 
matter  of  wit.  W’it  is  with  us  in  gen¬ 
eral  an  uncultivated  industry.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  this  is  so,  not  because 
the  national  temperament  is  averse 
from  it,  but  because  our  literary 
economy  is  so  organized  that  wit  has 
no  means  of  struggling  into  recog¬ 
nition  without  the  assistance  of  crea¬ 
tive  Imagination  ?  The  creative  faculty 
does  not,  after  all,  necessarily  accom¬ 
pany  wit,  and  in  the  case  of  English 
writers  does  so  with  especial  rarity. 
An  enormous  amount  of  what  might 
be  valuable  literature  is,  in  short,  crip¬ 
pled  at  the  present  time  by  the  de¬ 
mand  that  It  shall  be  in  the  guise  of 
“fiction.”  And  this  when  “fiction”  is 


the  last  thing  in  the  world  for  which 
most  of  our  writers  are  equipped  by 
habit  of  mind  and  education!  We  are 
singularly  capable  of  telling  the  truth 
—and  of  telling  it  in  much  detail— but 
we  “cannot  lie.”  We  are  endowed,  by 
long  practice  in  scientific  psychology, 
with  unprecedented  machinery  for  the 
analysis  of  human  nature;  we  can  or¬ 
nament  fact  with  apothegm  to  admira¬ 
tion;  but  create  we  cannot.  The  novel, 
however— or,  at  any  rate,  the  story, 
whether  short  or  long— a  medium  cre¬ 
ated  obviously  for  purposes  of  imagin¬ 
ative  creation,  has  grown  to  be  the  al¬ 
most  Inevitable  means  of  modern  liter¬ 
ary  expression.  Whether  this  be  due 
to  the  recreative  needs  of  the  reading 
public  or  not,  a  story  is,  in  practice, 
the  only  framework  upon  which  prose 
which  is  not  criticism  can  be  hung. 
Accordingly,  out  of  ten  novelists  of  to¬ 
day,  one  will  find  that  nine  have  told 
a  story  merely  to  excuse  either  a  phil¬ 
osophic  enquiry  into  human  nature  or, 
perhaps,  some  exercise  of  lighter  ob¬ 
servation  and  literary  "conceit.”  Some 
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sheer  story-tellers  we  have,  and  the 
rareness  of  the  faculty  amongst  us  en¬ 
sures  them— as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine— a  vogue  that  remains  un¬ 
affected  by  the  most  monstrous  short¬ 
comings  that  may  be  evident  in  their 
works  from  the  point  of  view  of  taste, 
style,  and  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  never  was  a  period  when  those 
of  our  novelists  who  are  story-tellers 
by  genius  were  so  few  in  comparison 
with  those  who  are  story-tellers  by 
necessity. 

ThJis  naturally  suggests  that  our 
forms  of  literary  production  in  general 
need  modification.  If  so,  where  and 
how?  On  either  side  of  the  all-preva¬ 
lent  medium  of  the  story  there  is,  so 
far  as  prose  is  concerned,  on  the  im¬ 
aginative  side,  the  drama;  on  the  phil¬ 
osophical  side,  the  essay.  Of  all  phe¬ 
nomena  which  go  to  prove  our  modern 
English  lack  of  imagination,  one  of 
the  chief  happens  to  be  our  practical 
inability  to  write  drama,  an  inability 
which  is  based  far  more  largely  than 
is  confessed  upon  the  fact  that  to  write 
a  play— to  conceive  a  detailed,  directly 
and  completely  illusive  scene — requires 
a  more  intense  imagination  than  any 
other  kind  of  writing  that  is  practica¬ 
ble,  Drama,  then,  is  certainly  not  the 
direction  in  which  our  habits  of 
thought  are  likely  to  lead  us  to  suc¬ 
cess.  There  remains  the  essay,  a  form 
of  literature  eminently  fitted  to  the 
modern  English  temperament— and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  characteristic  English  tem¬ 
perament  of  all  time.  It  is  in  this 
matter  of  the  essay  that  there  seems 
to  lie  a  possibility  of  extension.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  essay  as  it 
exists  to-day  is  almost  entirely  devot¬ 
ed  to  mere  platitude  or  to  criticism. 
Our  recognizable  authors  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  novelists  and  crit¬ 
ical-essayists.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  so,  and  no  explanation 
for  it,  except  that  the  novel  has  ab- 
■orbed  Into  Itself  nearly  all  the  func¬ 


tions  of  literature  save  the  critical. 
From  the  critical  essayist  there  goes 
up  from  time  to  time  a  sigh— a  chal¬ 
lenge— an  assertion  that  he  is  not  a 
parasite.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  is 
so,  for  the  fact  remains  that  he  writes 
about  the  creations  of  others.  But  he 
need  not  be  so.  The  essay  upon  life 
ought  to  be  as  much  a  possibility  now 
as  it  ever  was;  nay,  it  should  be  more 
so,  in  consideration  of  the  scientific 
trend  of  modern  thought.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  if  we  trace  our  literature  back 
to  the  time  before  the  growth  of  the 
novel,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  uncre- 
ative  study  of  human  nature  which 
found  its  literary  outlet  in  “character¬ 
writing,”  England  not  only  excelled 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  excelled  it  in 
a  measure  far  beyond  that  which  the 
majority  of  critics  are  prepared  to  al¬ 
low. 

This  refiection  is  called  forth  very 
cogently  by  the  recent  publication  of 
a  volume  of  French  character-writing, 
including  selections  from  the  admired 
La  Bruyfire  and  from  the  less  impor¬ 
tant,  and  more  self-confined  Vauvenar- 
gues,  with  an  introduction  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee.  (Constable.)  That  La  Bru- 
y^re  was  a  keen  observer  of  manners  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  court  with  which  it  was  his 
very  good  fortune  to  be  familiar,  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  gainsaid  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  That  he  improved  upon  the 
simple-hearted  and  elemental  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Theophrastus  whom  he 
translated  is  equally  beyond  doubt. 
But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
that  either  in  the  extent  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  or  in  sheer  wit, 
or,  above  all,  in  his  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  should  be.  for  all  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  set  above  the  character-writers  of 
our  own  country— above  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  Bishop  Hall,  and  Earle 
of  the  “Mlcrocosmography”;  above 
Ben  Jonson,  whose  plays  are  studded 
with)  character-sketches  that  are  not  to 
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be  Improved  upon  for  the  combination 
of  insight  and  “conceit”;  above  Bacon 
himseif,  whose  essays  are  many  of 
them  nothing  eise  but  “characters”; 
above  Steele,  who  kept  “The  Specta¬ 
tor”  human  by  innumerabie  master¬ 
pieces  of  character-writing,  or  above 
several  other  of  our  own  classical 
character-writers  who  rejoiced  in  the 
mere  transcribing  of  human  facts, 
with  the  aid  only  of  insight  and  the 
decoration  only  of  wit. 

How  much  La  Bruydre  owed,  both 
of  bis  contemporary  and  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  popularity,  to  the  opportunity  he 
had  of  portraying  the  famous  men  of 
a  famous  court  it  wouid  be  difficult  to 
overestimate.  At  bis  best  be  is  a  mere 
recorder  of  selected  manners.  He  does 
not  enter  into  the  minds  of  bis  fellow 
men,  or  see  things  from  their  point  of 
view.  He  will  say  that  a  rich  man 
“biows  his  nose  with  much  noise,  and 
spits  aii  about,”  while  a  poor  man 
“blows  bis  nose  into  his  bat  and  spits 
on  himself”;  but  these  are  most  super¬ 
ficial  observations,  of  value  only  as  re¬ 
cording  the  coarseness  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  customs  that  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  “the  age  of  elegance.”  In  every 
case  La  Bruydre  states  simply  the  ob¬ 
vious,  and  the  paradoxes  of  human  na¬ 
ture  were  quite  beyond  him:— 

Here  is  a  man  who  appears  coarse, 
heavy,  stupid;  he  is  unable  to  speak  of 
or  describe  what  be  may  Just  have 
•een,  but  when  he  begins  to  write  he 
is  the  very  model  of  story-tellers.  He 
makes  everything  speak  that  does  not 
■peak— animals,  trees,  stones;  his 
works  are  full  of  lightness,  elegance, 
good  humor  and  delicacy. 

Here  is  a  character  such  as  La  Bm- 
y6re  is  capable  merely  of  stating.  He 
cannot  solve  the  problem,  and  does  not 
try.  He  just  leaves  It  as  a  phenome¬ 
non,  and  it  so  happens  it  has  achieved 
immortality  because  posterity  has  rec¬ 
ognized  La  Fontaine  to  be  the  sub- 
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ject.  In  a  word.  La  Bruyfire  lacks  al¬ 
most  entirely  that  sympathy- that 
power  of  projection  into  the  mind  of 
another  man  or  woman— which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  portraiture  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  primitive  and 
straightforward  kind.  As  an  observer 
of  manners  La  Bruydre  is  historically 
valuable,  as  a  wit  he  is  occasionally 
excellent;  but  even  in  the  matter  of 
wit  be  is  equalled,  and  in  the  matter 
of  insight  be  is  far  surpassed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  own  character-writers,  and 
above  all  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
whose  mastery  of  character-writing 
deserves  far  more  recognition  than  is 
modernly  granted  to  it:- 

A  good  woman  frames  outward 
things  to  her  mind,  not  her  mind  to 
them.  She  hath  a  content  of  her  own, 
and  so  seeks  not  an  husband  but  finds 
him.  She  doth  nothing  more  than  love 
him,  for  she  takes  him  to  that  purpose. 
So  she  doth  herself  kindness  upon 
him,  for  she  Is  be. 

To  turn  from  surface  observation  of 
La  Bruyfire  to  writing  like  that  is  to 
turn  to  a  higher  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  altogether. 

The  art  of  character-writing  has, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  flourished 
in  England  under  many  other  names 
than  Its  own,  and  the  English  mind 
has  invariably  prove3  Itself  apter  to  it 
than  to  almost  any  other  form  of  liter¬ 
ature.  It  Is  notable  that  even  when 
the  novel  bad  filled  the  whole  horizon, 
and  absorbed  Into  Itself  every  literary 
faculty,  the  greatest  among  the  essen¬ 
tially  English  novelists  were  charac¬ 
ter-writers  first,  and  story-tellers  af¬ 
terwards.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
both  sought  their  first  natural  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  writing  not  of  short  stories, 
as  is  the  prevalent  custom  of  to-day, 
but  in  the  writing  of  sketches,  char¬ 
acters,  studies  in  life,  rather  than  in 
"fiction,”  It  is  for  the  sake  of  their 
possible  encouragement  of  this  vanish- 
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ing  form  of  art  upon  its  own  merits 
that  one  is  inclined  to  welcome  Just 
now  any  reprint  of  the  great  masters 
who  exercised  it  unoppressed  by  the 
domination  of  the  story.  One  regrets 
especially  that  our  young  men  should 
be  forsaking  this,  the  finest  of  all  in¬ 
centives  to  the  learning  of  life,  for 
practice  in  the  construction  of  plots 
for  short  stories,  which  does  not  afford 
anything  like  the  same  nourishment 
for  the  mind,  and  does  not  demand  the 
same  healthy  vigor  and  sympathy. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  thing  for  literature  if  our 
popular  magazines,  which  are  to 
so  great  an  extent  the  nurser¬ 
ies  of  literary  youth,  were  to  encour¬ 
age,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  writing 
of  “characters”  in  lieu  of  short  stories. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  short  story  is  be¬ 
traying  a  decreasing  appeal  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  appetite,  and  in  its  place  we  find 
the  fairy-tale  of  science  and  of  fact, 
and  the  photographic  biography  of  the 
professional  “celebrity.”  The  demand 
for  this  last  commodity  has  been  la¬ 
mented;  but  in  truth  it  is  little  more 
than  a  sign  of  the  people’s  Interest  in 
themselves,  an  interest  that  could  be 
catered  for  in  a  far  larger  degree  than 
It  is.  There  has  not  since  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  been  in  England  a  time  when 
the  life  of  the  whole  people  was  to  so 
great  an  extent  a  public  life.  Thanks 
to  a  newspaper-press  that  all  can  read 
and  all  can  buy,  the  world  lives  upon 
Its  own  balcony,  proclaiming  Its  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  even  its  domestic 
habits  to  the  street,  and  feeling  no 
shame  in  doing  so.  The  personalities 
of  politicians,  preachers,  actors,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  the  like  have  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  familiar  household  knowledge, 
through  the  mere  accident  of  their 
public  appearance.  The  personalities 
of  the  common  people  are  not  less 
Tb«  Acmdcoi/. 


worthy  of  conveyance.  The  necessities 
of  the  story,  however,  make  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  incident  almost  essential, 
with  the  result  that  such  lives  must 
needs  be  falsified  or  omitted  in  the 
mass  of  our  literature.  It  is  incalcula¬ 
ble  how  much  color,  how  much  prec¬ 
ious  human  evidence  is  thus  lost.  In 
looking  around,  for  instance,  at  the 
London  of  to-day,  at  the  crowds  in  its 
streets,  upon  the  tops  of  its  omnibuses, 
round  its  band  stands,  in  its  theatres, 
music  halls,  chapels,  churches,  libra¬ 
ries— in  looking  at  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  freedom  of  communication,  at 
the  infinitely  greater  variety  and  scope 
of  character  this  open  and  vigorous 
London  of  ours  presents  in  comparison 
with  that  which  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray  made  immortal— the  reflection  is 
forced  upon  one  that  this  great  city 
is  not  recording  itself  as  it  should  do 
at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that 
Elizabethan  and  seventeenth  century 
London  managed  to  record  itself  with 
such  rejoicing  vividness  in  the  works 
of  the  old  character-writers  shows  that 
the  form  of  the  novel  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  transcript  of  life.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  a 
great  novel  is  a  higher  work  of  art 
than  a  mere  series  of  characters;  but 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  great  a 
number  of  writers,  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  confess  themselves  incapable  of 
constructing  a  great  novel,  should  en¬ 
cumber  with  tedious  efforts  at  inven¬ 
tion  their  real  faculties  of  observation. 
ILet  us  hope  one  of  the  literary  features 
of  a  reign  which  is  affecting  our  actual 
life  very  evidently  will  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  setting 
forth  of  that  life  frankly  and  truly 
needs  no  further  recommendation  to 
our  palate  than  the  salt  of  wit,  or  at 
any  rate  the  relish  of  English  humor. 
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There  Is  nothing  so  attractiye  to  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  country-side  as 
the  tinkle  of  running  water.  Where 
some  little  stream  winds  its  way 
through  lady-fern  and  golden  saxifrage 
there,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
day  or  night,  are  sure  to  be  collected 
almost  all  the  living  creatures  that 
haunt  the  vicinity.  And  for  those 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  observe  nature 
closely,  no  walk  is  so  full  of  interest 
as  one  that  follows  the  course  of  a 
small  rivulet. 

Large  rivers  have  attractions  of  their 
own;  the  seaside  throws  its  glamor 
over  many,  as  do  barren  mountain 
peaks  and  broad  stretches  of  purple 
moor-land;  but  none  of  them  can  com¬ 
pare  in  variety  of  interest  with  those 
tiny  streams  that  most  visitors  to  the 
country  leave  unexplored. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  are  not  so 
neglectful  of  this  source  of  pleasure. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  heard  the 
water-nymphs  calling  to  one  another 
through  the  babble  of  the  waters,  or 
seen  in  fancy  a  flash  of  white  limbs 
where  the  mimic  cascade  splashes  into 
a  rocky  pool,  and  ever  after  the  charm 
of  the  stream-side  has  held  them  cap¬ 
tive.  Slender  hands  seem  to  beckon 
to  them  whenever  they  listen  to  the 
water,  as  it  sings  on  its  way  down  the 
narrow  glen,  till  at  last  they  become 
as  persistent  haunters  of  the  stream- 
side  as  the  water-wagtails  themselves, 
and  love  nothing  so  much  as  a  scram¬ 
ble  up  the  tangled  course  of  some 
tiny  brook. 

The  present  writer  must  admit  an 
Infatuation  of  this  sort.  Like  Kim’s 
Lama,  who  searched  all  India  over  for 
a  river  of  healing,  he  feels  Impelled  to 
linger  by  every  stream  that  crosses  his 
path.  Often  he  looks  longingly  out  of 
the  windows  of  a  train  at  the  brooks 


wandering  through  meadows  or 
threading  the  recesses  of  woods,  and 
longs  to  explore  their  mysterious  wind¬ 
ings  and  learn  their  secrets.  It  al¬ 
ways  seems  as  though  there  must  be 
something  exceptionally  interesting 
just  around  that  corner,  or  behind  that 
clump  of  silver  birches.  But,  relent¬ 
less  as  Fate,  the  train  flashes  by  and 
fancy  is  left  to  paint  the  picture. 

And,  Indeed,  these  dream  rivulets 
can  hardly  have  more  charms  than 
some  that  are  familiar  in  real  life. 
There  is  one,  for  Instance,  that  takes 
its  rise  high  up  among  the  whin-berries 
on  a  Radnorshire  hill.  Close  to  its 
source  the  ground  is  black  and  peaty, 
abounding  in  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 
Here  the  grouse  call  to  each  other,  and 
morning,  noon  and  night  the  long  whis¬ 
tle  of  the  curlew  sounds  from  moor  to 
moor.  This  last  sound  will  carry 
many  miles,  and  it  is  entirely  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  desolate  spots  that  the 
long-legged,  long-billed  birds  select  for 
their  nursery.  The  melting  snows  of 
winter  and  the  heavy  rains  of  spring 
and  autumn  convert  this  lofty  plateau, 
where  the  stream  has  its  birth,  into  a 
swamp  of  large  dimensions. 

Patches  of  snow-white  cotton-grass 
nod  together  as  the  breezes  pass  by,  and 
a  careless  step  will  land  you  knee- 
deep  in  the  wet  green  sphagnum  moss 
that  year  by  year  is  making  new  de¬ 
posits  of  peat. 

Delicate  blue  butterwort,  springing 
on  slender  stalks  from  its  neat  rosettes 
of  pale  crinkled  leaves,  grows  here 
in  the  quaking  soil,  and  the  sun-dew 
spreads  out  her  round  fleshy  discs, 
that  are  thickly  covered  with  red 
hairs,  and  enclose  and  capture  any 
small  insect  unwary  enough  to  rest 
upon  them. 

In  the  spring  snipe  rise  here  and 
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there,  and  flying  round  at  a  great 
height  produce  that  curious  sound 
known  as  drumming.  The  bird  mounts 
high  into  the  air,  and  then  suddenly 
stooping,  glides  downwards  with  wings 
bent  like  a  bow,  and  in  its  descent 
makes  a  sound  exactly  like  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  a  goat. 

How  this  note  is  produced  the  writer 
knows  not,  though  he  has  often 
watched  snipe  carefully  through  field- 
glasses.  Probably  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
wing-feathers  when  they  are  bent  at 
a  particular  angle,  for  it  is  always 
when  the  snipe  is  rushing  downwards 
with  motionless  wings  that  the  bleat¬ 
ing  is  heard.  The  meaning  of  the 
sound  is  plain  enough  to  those  who 
haunt  the  marshes.  Somewhere,  deft¬ 
ly  concealed  in  rushes  or  coarse  grass, 
is  a  rather  flimsy  nest  containing  four 
large  eggs,  mottled  with  brown  and 
olive- green,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  that 
tw'o  or  three  little  creatures,  clad  in 
rich  brown  down  spotted  with  gold- 
dust,  and  with  ridiculous,  long,  lead- 
colored  beaks  and  legs,  are  crouch¬ 
ing  in  a  hollow  among  the  damp 
moss. 

Not  many  other  birds  haunt  this  par¬ 
ticular  marsh,  though  an  occasional 
wild-duck  or  teal  builds  there  now  and 
then,  the  mother  duck  lining  her  nest 
with  soft  down  from  her  own  breast. 
But  there  are  always  tit-larks  in  plenty, 
and.  tow’ards  the  end  of  April,  cuckoos 
too,  flying  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  a  nest  in  which  to  place  their 
“false”  eggs. 

At  one  point  the  water  has  broken 
through  the  peat  walls,  and  here  the 
stream  proper  begins,  crawling  slug¬ 
gishly  at  first  over  the  black  soil,  with 
its  course  checked  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  rough  grass  and  quick- 
growing  water-weeds.  “Gradually  the 
slope  of  the  hillside  becomes  steeper, 
and  the  current  in  consequence  begins 
to  run  more  quickly  and  to  find  its 


voice,  as  it  flows  over  a  chance  boulder 
here  and  there. 

A  little  lower  down  there  is  a  young 
larch  wood,  dotted  with  occasional 
spruce  firs  and  small  groups  of  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  and  here  the  open  moorland 
is  left,  and  the  stream  drops  into  the 
more  fertile  valleys. 

Just  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  one  is 
impelled  to  stand  still  for  a  moment, 
and  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
wild  landscape,  before  plunging,  with 
the  stream,  into  the  thicket  of  larches 
and  brambles. 

Not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  is 
visible:  in  curve  after  curve  the  brown 
Radnorshire  mountains  rise,  blocking 
in  tlie  prospect  everywhere.  Close  at 
hand,  across  the  valley,  is  a  deep  es¬ 
carpment  of  precipitous  rock  where, 
till  quite  lately,  the  ravens  used  to 
breed,  and  which  still  is  haunted  oc¬ 
casionally  by  one  or  two  of  the  gaunt, 
hoarse-voiced  birds,  though  their  old 
eyrie  is  never  rebuilt. 

A  kestril  hangs  suspended  in  the  air, 
motionless  as  if  let  down  from  heaven 
by  a  thread,  and  among  the  rocks  the 
clamorous  jack-daws  are  busy,  bust¬ 
ling  to  and  fro,  and  chattering  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind. 

Very  far  in  the  distance  a  long  line 
of  white  smoke  is  visible,  extending 
across  the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  marks  the 
spot  where  the  mountain  shepherds 
are  burning  the  gorse,  that  a  new  and 
tender  growth  may  spring  up  for  their 
hardy  sure-footed  sheep  and  ponies. 

There  is  no  long,  shrill  whistle  of  the 
kite  now  amongst  these  desolate  moun¬ 
tain  summits,  the  guns  and  traps  of 
game-keepers  have  long  ago  deprived 
the  moorlands  of  their  stateliest  in¬ 
habitant,  and  even  the  buzzard,  once 
common,  is  very  rarely  seen  cir¬ 
cling  slowly  round  on  its  powerful 
wings. 

But  the  falling  water  calls  us,  and 
we  follow  the  track  of  the  stream, 
over  ground  thickly  carpeted  with 
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larcb-ueedles,  into  the  shadow  of  the 
scented  woods. 

Almost  all  these  larches  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  trees,  yet  they  wear 
something  of  a  venerable  appearance, 
80  thickly  are  they  coated  with  long 
tresses  of  hoary  lichen. 

They  are  full  of  fragments  of  wood- 
pigeons’  nests,  which,  being  built  of 
sticks,  endure  for  many  years,  and  arc 
often  occupied,  season  by  season,  by 
the  same  pair  of  birds— a  new  platform 
being  raised  on  the  top  of  the  old 
one.  Magpies  in  the  same  way  go  on 
for  many  generations  patching  up  the 
old  homestead,  adding  a  few  new 
thorns  to  the  domed  roof,  relining  the 
Interior,  and  generally  repairing  the 
ravages  wrought  by  wind  and  weather. 
Some  of  these  erections  attain  to 
quite  an  enormous  size,  and  are  con¬ 
spicuous  when  the  larch  trees  are  bare 
of  leaves.  Country  boys  often  take  the 
yx)ung  magpies,  for  they  are  great 
mimics,  and  even  learn  to  articulate 
a  few  words  in  a  deep  guttural  voice. 
A  queer  belief  is  prevalent,  how  far 
well-founded  the  writer  cannot  say, 
that  young  magpies  taken  from  a  nest 
In  a  low  bush  or  hedge-row  learn  to 
speak  much  more  quickly  and  distinct¬ 
ly  than  those  whose  nursery  was  a 
high  tree-top.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
two  different  strains  of  magpies,  for 
It  Is  certain  that  some  of  them  always 
build  in  thick  thorn  bushes,  even  where 
there  are  plenty  of  tall  trees  available, 
and  these  bush-builders  seem  to  be 
rather  smaller  than  the  others. 

Suspended  from  a  bough  of  one  of  the 
larches  overhanging  the  stream  is  a 
globe-shaped  construction  of  paper, 
something  like  a  large  Chinese  lantern, 
and  in  color  the  blue  gray  of  a  wood- 
pigeon’s  wing.  This  is  the  home  of  a 
species  of  wasp,  and  inside  It  is  made 
up  of  layers  of  hexagonal  cells,  ar¬ 
ranged  horizontally,  one  above  the 
other. 

It  would  make  a  beautiful  photo¬ 


graph,  but  unfortunately  the  busy  In¬ 
mates  have  no  wish  to  have  their  work 
perpetuated  in  a  picture,  and  resent, 
in  an  unmistakable  'manner,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  approach  them  with  a  camera. 

The  stream  here  has  formed  itself 
into  a  succession  of  small  pools,  filled 
with  the  clearest  water,  the  sand  danc¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  them  and  “beaded 
bubbles  winking  at  the  brim’’;  and 
these  pools  are  literally  alive  with  tiny 
trout.  There  are  no  large  fish  among 
them,  for  in  a  dry  summer  the  water 
dwindles  to  a  mere  thread,  but  these 
sprats  of  trout  are  as  brilliantly  spot¬ 
ted,  and  full  of  game  as  the  largest 
of  their  relatives,  rising  at  the  fiy,  by 
five  and  six  at  a  time,  in  a  little  patch 
of  water  about  the  size  of  a  hearth¬ 
rug. 

Down  the  stream  comes  a  strange 
figure,  hatless,  and  with  unkempt  hair 
and  beard.  His  arms  and  legs  are 
bare,  and  on  his  feet  are  large,  hob¬ 
nailed  boots,  half  laced  up,  while  he 
bears,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  one  of 
those  baskets  in  which  navvies  carry 
their  dinners.  He  stops  at  all  these 
small  pools,  often  knee-deep  in  the  Icy 
water,  and  groping  with  bare  hands 
under  the  stones,  claws  out  fish  after 
fish  with  surprising  dexterity. 

Many  dozens  of  the  little  spotted 
beauties  are  in  what  he  calls  his 
“flasket,”  reposing  on  a  bed  of  wet 
green  water-weed,  and  a  shilling  pur¬ 
chases  a  large  bundle  of  them  which 
the  old  poacher  strings  by  the  gills 
on  a  tough  rush.  His  nefarious  em¬ 
ployment  does  little  harm  on  a  stream 
such  as  this,  which  is  too  small  for 
any  of  the  more  legitimate  modes  of 
fishing,  and  nobody  knows  what  is  good 
until  he  has  breakfasted  on  these  tiny 
brown  trout,  freshly  caught,  and  fried 
till  they  are  quite  crisp.  Where  this 
particular  old  gentleman  came  from, 
or  whether  he  ever  extended  the  field 
of  his  operations  into  more  civilized 
regions,  the  writer  thought  It  wiser  not 
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to  Inquire,  but  he  certainly  made  a 
picturesque  figure  as  be  splashed  his 
way  down  the  stream,  and  his  skill  In 
extracting  the  fish  from  the  rock-pools 
was  little  short  of  supernatural. 

Soon  the  stream  passes  under  an  old 
bridge,  solidly  buUt  of  gray,  llchened 
stones,  the  crannies  of  which  are  filled 
up  with  a  thick  growth  of  wall-rue, 
and  the  graceful  little  fern  known  as 
Trlchomanes.  Down  two  or  three 
green,  mossy  steps  the  water  falls, 
bursts  through  a  tangle  of  lady-fern 
and  bracken,  sprinkles  with  spray  a 
broad  bed  of  oak-fern,  and  reaches  at 
length  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
beautiful  spots  that  even  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  lover  of  stream  sides  is  ever  likely 
to  find. 

Suddenly  the  gentle  downward  course 
of  the  water  Is  arrested,  and  It  drops, 
full  thirty  feet  sheer.  Into  a  deep  and 
winding  glen.  On  either  side  of  the 
fall  the  ground  Is  clothed  with  golden 
saxifrage,  kept  always  green  and  fresh 
bj'  the  constant  showers  of  spray. 
Looking  upwards  from  below,  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  sides  of  this  narrow  gorge  in 
the  hills  are  seen  to  be  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  ferns,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  sprays  of  Ivy. 
Crags,  worn  by  the  weather  Into  a 
score  of  fantastic  shapes,  appear 
against  the  skyline,  like  pinnacles  and 
shattered  fragments  of  the  walls  of 
ruined  castles,  and  the  rock  shales  off 
in  fiat  slate-like  pieces  under  the  foot 
of  the  climber. 

Along  the  face  of  the  cliff  the  rabbits 
scurry,  and  there  rises  a  great  clamor 
of  Jack-daws,  full  of  resentment  at  the 
presence  of  an  Intruder. 

It  is  only  In  early  morning  that  the 
sunlight  can  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  this  lonely  glen,  and  at  night,  when 
the  pale  moon  peeps  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipitous  sides.  It  becomes  a 
scene  of  enchantment,  where  the  ap- 
I>ea  ranee  of  a  troop  of  dancing  fairies, 
or  river  nymphs  crowned  with  crows- 


foot,  would  hardly  cause  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  feeling  of  surprise. 

If  there  were  only  a  little  more 
water  foaming  over  the  great  rock  that 
blocks  the  end  of  the  valley,  this  would 
be  a  cascade  that  hundreds  of  visitors 
would  crowd  to  see. 

Below  this  scene  of  enchantment  the 
narrow  valley  widens  out  somewhat, 
and  the  larch  trees  give  place  to  a 
grove  of  cool  green  alders,  out  of  whose 
ancient  bases  grow  great  tufts  of  the 
broad  fern  that  always  likes  to  have 
Its  roots  in  decaying  wood.  A  pile  of 
white  bones  lies  here  bleaching  on  the 
moss,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  which 
a  short  Investigation  proves  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  those  foxes  that 
grow  to  such  size  and  strength 
among  the  Radnorshire  hills.  The 
slender  leg-bones  point  to  a  creature 
adapted  for  swift  filgbt  or  pursuit,  and 
the  long  narrow  skull  has  still  in  It  a 
number  of  the  sharp  white  teeth  that 
have  proved  the  death  of  many  a  rab¬ 
bit 

How  the  fox  met  with  his  end  can 
perhaps  be  guessed  from  the  following 
reminiscence.  The  writer  was  once 
cycling  through  a  remote  Radnorshire 
village  In  the  wlnter-tlme,  and  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  talk  to  a  farmer  who 
was  leaning  over  a  gate. 

A  tiny  church  overshadowed  by  two 
huge  yew  trees,  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  asked  whether  the  village  pos¬ 
sessed  a  resident  parson. 

“Yes,”  said  the  farmer,  "We’ve  a 
curate  lodging  here,  and,”  pointing  up¬ 
wards,  “yonder  he  Is.”  The  writer 
looked,  and  far  up  on  the  hlll-side 
descried  a  figure  In  a  clerical  hat, 
busily  engaged'  with  a  gun  and  two  or 
three  rough-looking  sheep-dogs.  In 
working  through  a  patch  of  gorse. 

“I  suppose,”  he  remarked,  “that  the 
curate  Is  trying  to  get  a  rabbit  for  his 
supper.” 

“No,”  replied  the  farmer,  meditative¬ 
ly.  “No,  sir,  I  more  think  he  will  be 
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looking  out  for  a  fox!”  Wild  horses 
shall  not  drag  out  of  the  writer  the 
name  of  that  lost  place,  where  the  dead¬ 
ly  sin  of  yulpecide  is  thought  nothing 
unusual  even  when  committed  in  cold 
blood  by  a  representative  of  the 
church. 

Once  past  the  alders,  the  course  of 
our  little  brook  becomes  more  common¬ 
place,  if  a  stream-side  can  ever  be  so 
called.  Cultivated  fields  appear  on 
either  hand,  and  here  and  there  is  an 
old  farmhouse,  with  thatched  or  stone- 
roofed  outbuildings  in  every  stage  of 
decay.  The  bird-life  alters,  too,  for 
we  have  left  the  haunt  of  snipe  and 
curlew  far  behind,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  the  more  familiar  birds  of  the 
lowlands.  Wagtails,  yelloiw  and  pled, 
run  daintily  hither  and  thither,  with 
slender  legs  and  long  tails  dickering 
as  they  perch  for  a  moment  on  a 
boulder.  Sandpipers  there  are  too,  if 
the  season  of  our  ramble  be  spring  or 
summer,  and  their  clear  musical  whis¬ 
tle  is  one  of  the  familiar  sounds  of 
the  stream-side. 

Sometimes  one  of  them  may  be  seen 
flying  round,  calling  anxiously  to  her 
mate,  or  perched  on  a  railing,  flirting 
her  short  tall  up  and  down  with  every 
mark  of  uneasiness.  That  is  a  sure 
sign  to  the  naturalist.  Somewhere, 
probably  close  at  hand,  is  a  rough  nest 
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made  of  grasses  and  a  few  dead  leaves, 
artfully  concealed  by  its  likeness  to  all 
its  surroundings,  and  there  four  beau¬ 
tifully  mottled  and  striped  eggs  are 
getting  chilled,  while  their  anxious 
mother  watches  the  intruder.  You 
may  search  long  and  carefully  before 
you  find  the  sand-piper’s  nest,  unless 
by  some  lucky  chance  the  old  bird  is 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  rising  close  to 
your  feet,  discloses  the  whereabouts  of 
her  closely  guarded  treasures. 

Never,  even  if  like  Tlresias  one  had 
a  life  lengthened  to  seven  ages,  would 
the  interest  of  a  single  stream-side  be 
exhausted.  Go  at  what  time  of  the 
year  you  like,  and  you  will  reach  the 
place  with  pleasure  and  leave  it  with 
reluctance.  For  the  winding  stream  is 
like  life,  its  fascination  lies  in  its  con¬ 
stant  surprises,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  leads  its  votaries  on,  step  by  step, 
always  expecting  to  find  some  new 
treasure  just  round  the  next  bend. 
And  at  last  the  w’estem  sky  glows  with 
saffron  and  amber  behind  the  trees 
that  lean  over  the  bank.  The  purple 
of  the  great  hills  deepens,  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  melt  into  one  another, 
and  slowly  the  sun  sinks,  and  darkness 
closes  in  upon  the  wanderer,  leaving 
him  with  the  stars  silent  above  his 
head,  and  in  his  ears  the  sound  of 
many  waters. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
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The  life  of  Midhat  Pasha,  by  his  son 
All  Haydar  Midhat  Bey,  contains  so 
much  curious  and  hitherto  unpublished 
information  on  the  state  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
provinces  are  governed,  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  has  decided  to  publish  the  book 
now,  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedonia. 


Tolstoy’s  w’orks,  it  is  said,  have  had 
a  wider  circulation  than  those  of  any 
living  writer.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
his  books  have  been  printed  in  forty- 
five  different  languages  and  dialects. 
His  first  appreciators  were  the  Greeks: 
the  first  Greek  translation  of  his  work 
was  published  in  1870,  and  during  the 
following  thirty  years  eighteen  Greek 
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translations  were  printed.  In  the  new 
Russian  bibliography  of  P.  Dragonoff 
there  appeared  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Czech  translations,  close  on  a  hundred 
Servian  and  eighty  Bulgarian.  Last 
of  all  come  Portuguese  and  Rouma¬ 
nian  translations. 

Young  people  who  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  Mr.  Henty’s  annual 
output  of  striking  historical  stories, 
and  who  deplored  his  death  last  winter 
as  marking  the  end  of  such  pleasures, 
will  be  interested  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  which  the  Scribners  make  that 
two  complete  stories  were  found  among 
Mr.  Henty’s  papers  after  his  death. 
One  of  them  deals  with  the  recent 
march  of  the  allies  to  Pekin,  and  the 
other  with  British  campaigns  in  India 
and  South  Africa. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  is  almost  ready, 
in  two  volumes.  While  the  book  was 
in  progress  Mr.  Meynell  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  placed  at  his  disposal  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  collection  of 
letters  from  Disraeli  to  a  private 
friend,  letters  of  which  the  existence 
was  unknown  to  all  but  the  recipient. 
The  inclusion  of  these  amplified  the 
plan  of  the  work,  and  while  it  delayed 
completion,  will,  it  Is  expected,  clarify 
many  of  the  obscurities  in  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  life. 

Prof.  Napier  has  found  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  a  fragment  (about  half)  of  an 
eleventh-century  Old-English  version 
of  the  “Capltula”  of  Theodulf,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  who  died  In  821.  It  is  in 
the  Bodley  M.S.  865,  and  he  will  print 
it  with  the  “Rule  of  Ohrodegang”  in 
his  volume  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  next  year.  The  same  body  of 
scholars  has  ready  for  issue  part  11.  of 
Dr.  Fumlvall’s  edition  of  Robert  of 
Brunne's  “Handlyng  Synne,”  A.D. 
1303,  and  William  of  Wadington’s 


“Manuel  des  Pechiez,”  on  which  it  is 
founded.  This  part  completes  the  text; 
but  it  will  be  kept  back  for  a  few 
weeks,  so  that  Prof.  Bruce’s  edition 
of  the  Morte  Arthur  in  eight-line 
stanzas  may  go  out  with  it 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  The  English  Il¬ 
lustrated  Magazine,  gives  this  concise 
and  not  entirely  inaccurate  summary 
of  Mr.  F.  Anstey: 

If  but  one  sentence  were  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  beneath  his  name  it  might  run 
something  like  this:  “The  best  novel¬ 
ist  of  the  tight  place.’’  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstey  has  left 
his  special  kingdom,  on  brief  and  in¬ 
teresting  excursions;  but  judged  broad¬ 
ly  find  by  his  most  characteristic  work 
we  may  apply  the  phrase  without  hes¬ 
itation:  “The  best  novelist  of  the  tight 
place.’’  In  almost  all  his  work  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  fascination  which  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity— in  other  words,  a  middle- 
class  Englishman  in  a  hole— has  for  his 
amused  eyes. 

Gossiping  upon  the  futility  of  liter¬ 
ary  controversy  in  general,  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Lang  affirms  that  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  professed  never  to  reply  to  any¬ 
body,  and  be  once  told  Mr.  Lang  that 
be  lines  his  bookcases  with  copies  of 
replies  to  his  books,  placed  sideways, 
to  keep  the  damp  from  his  own  vol¬ 
umes.  Yet  when,  breaking  through 
his  general  rule,  he  did  indulge  in  re¬ 
joinders,  what  he  wrote  was  entertain¬ 
ing  to  others  and  extremely  vexatious 
to  his  assailants.  Upon  the  general 
improvement  in  controversial  manners 
Mr.  Lang  says: 

Coke  would  no  longer  call  Dr.  Cow- 
el,  his  adversary,  "Dr.  Cowheel.” 
“When  Coke  found  that  he  could  not 
hang  Cowel  for  treason,”  says  Isaac 
D’Israell,  “it  was  only  a  small  disap¬ 
pointment,  for  he  had  hopes  to  se¬ 
cure  his  prey  by  involving  him  in  fel¬ 
ony.  .  .  .The  author  was  Imprisoned 
and  the  book  was  burned.”  Even  Mr. 
Huxley  would  not,  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  Miracle  of  Gadara,  have  desired  He  would  prefer  to  have  books  remain 


Bir.  Gladstone  to  be  Imprisoned  for  fel¬ 
ony,  or  banged  for  treason;  at  least,  I 
hope  not  We  wish  our  adversaries  no 
worse  fate  than  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  read  our  books  or  fiscal 
proposals  before  they  criticise  them. 
Yet  even  this  may  seem  below  the 
level  of  Christian  charity.  The  law. 
In  Its  wisdom,  declines  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Arnold  Lethwldge,  In  The  Liter¬ 
ary  Collector,  makes  a  protest  against 
the  often  misleading  and  inaccurate 
use  made  of  the  word  “bibliography,” 
and  gives  the  following  as  the  actual 
requisites  of  a  bibliography: 

Putting  aside  all  question  of  merit.  It 
comes  down  to  this,  that  no  list  of 
books  is  a  catalogue  or  a  bibliography 
unless  It  arranges  its  entries  in  some 
specified  order;  unless  it  tells  where 
the  book  was  published,  when  it  was 
published,  whether  it  is  later  than  a 
first  edition.  And  in  case  author, 
place,  or  date  of  publication  is  omitted. 
It  must  Indicate  that  the  omission  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  book,  and  Is  not  an  over¬ 
sight  of  the  compiler.  It  should  give 
a  great  deal  of  other  information.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  the 
bibliographical  description,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  minimum.  That  minimum 
should  be  the  date  and  place  of  publi¬ 
cation,  though  a  stretching  of  the 
point  might,  I  suppose,  ai^ly  the  term 
to  list  of  authors,  titles,  and  dates. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  cheap  books,  and  they  were  recent¬ 
ly  pleasantly  presented  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Gosse  and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 
Mr.  Gosse  argued  that  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  extreme  cheapness  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  cease  to  realize  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  a  book.  All  cheap  things 
are  disregarded  and  the  less  we  pay 
for  a  thing  the  less  we  value  it.  Mr. 
Gosse  declared  himself  no  friend  to 
sixpenny  books,  because  they  directly 
tend  to  lower  the  respect  for  books. 


expensive,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so 
that  some  effort  and  sacrifice  would  be 
required  to  possess  them.  Mr.  Birrell, 
on  the  other  band,  argued  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  made  for  man.  It  is  true  that 
the  education  of  taste  is  a  difficult 
problem;  it  would  be  much  simpler 
and  better  if  every  one  were  born  with 
good  taste;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  have 
cheap  books  calculated  to  improve  the 
taste,  and  every  cheap  copy  of  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  has  a  potentiality  for  good  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  Imagination. 

Apropos  of  the  overpowering  love  of 
books  and  what  it  may  lead  to  a  writ¬ 
er  in  The  London  Standard  tells  this 
delightful  Spanish  story  of  Don  Vin¬ 
cente: 

The  Don,  who  had  set  up  as  a  deal¬ 
er,  though  he  bated  selling,  was  out¬ 
bid  at  a  book  auction  in  Barcelona  for 
a  most  precious  volume  on  which  be 
bad  fixed  bis  heart.  Three  nights 
after  the  sale,  the  bouse  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  purchaser  was  seen  to  be  on 
fire,  and  his  dead  body  was  after¬ 
wards  discovered  with  money  beside 
it,  and  with  a  pipe  in  its  band.  Ver¬ 
dict,  accidental  death— spark  from  vic¬ 
tim’s  pipe.  A  chain  of  incriminating 
circumstances  led  eventually  to  the 
search  of  the  shop  of  Don  Vincente, 
and  to  the  finding  of  the  coveted  bo(fic 
in  a  hidden  recess.  The  culprit  con¬ 
fessed  himself  guilty  of  assassination, 
theft,  and  arson.  At  the  trial,  prison¬ 
er's  counsel  proved  that  there  was  an¬ 
other  copy  of  the  work  in  the  Ixiuvre; 
therefore,  there  might  be  more,  and  so 
bis  clientis  prize  might  have  b^n  law¬ 
fully  obtained.  At  this  the  Don  ut¬ 
tered  an  agonized  cry,  ”Ab,  my  error 
was  clumsy,  Indeed.  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  men.”  "Repentance,”  ob¬ 
served  the  judge,  by  way  of  solemn 
consolation,  “in  spite  of  the  enormity 
of  your  sin,  is  not  too  late.”  "Ah, 
Sefior  Alcalde,”  was  the  answer  of  the 
bibliophile,  "hut  my  copy  was  not 
uniqueV 
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